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Aides Rally Around Clinton 
Ami d a Flurry of Subpoenas 
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Advisers Split on Tactics Albright Speaks Out 


By John F. Harris 

HVu/i<ji£h>n Fun Sen-ice 


By Brian Knowllon 

International Herald Tribune 
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TV crews lighting up along the West Wing driveway as the media zoomed in on the White House this week. 

K:\ ON PAGE 5 


WASHINGTON — A tease and occasionally heated de- 
bate is under way between President Bill Clinton’s political 
advisers and his legal team about bow he sbould answer 
allegations that be had a sexual relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky and encouraged her to lie about it, according to 
sources inside and outside the White House with knowledge 
of the deliberations. 

Even as Mr. Clinton pledged Thursday to give the public 
“as many answers as we can, as soon as we can” about the 
nature of his relationship with the 24-year-old former White 
House intern, Mr. Clinton’s lawyers imposed a tight clamp on 
information. 

And his advisers clashed over how soon and in what forum 


the president should expand on the clipped and legalistic 
statements he gave when the controversy first exploded into 



• Vernon Jordan Jr_ who has been a 


constant, though largely invisible, 
presence in President Clinton's camp 


presence in President Clinton's camp 
through nearly every crisis, has now 
come again to the aid of his friend. 



• The allegations surrounding the 
president and Monica Lewinsky raise 


J 


numerous legal questions, including 
the main one of whether the chief 


executive can be indicted. 
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William Ginsburg on TV Friday. 


• Even some of those observers most 
skeptical about the 1978 law that es- 
tablished independent counsels said 
that Kenneth Starr seemed on firm 
legal ground when he sought and re- 
ceived judicial permission to expand 
his inquiry into the Lewinsky episode. 



statements he gave when the controversy first exploded into 
public view Wednesday. 

The White House political team is increasingly fearful that 
Mr. Ciinton's presidency is imperiled by the controversy 
unless he quickly rebuts the allegations with more force and 
thoroughness. 

One White House source said Friday that it appeared likely 
that Mr. Clinton would not be ready for a major public 
appearance to explain his side of the story before the president 
delivers his State of the Union Message to Congress on Tuesday 
but that the possibility remained under active discussion. 

Mr. Clinton would like to address the allegations before 
Tuesday, said the presidential spokesman. Michael McCurry. 

“But whether we can or not we don’t know,” he said. 
“We’ve got to assemble every answer to every question that 
you are all going to pounce on very quickly to ask.” 

The president was meeting with his cabinet on Friday to 
discuss the State of the Union speech and Mr. McCurry said 
Mr. Clinton probably would speak to them about the ac- 
cusations. Although political advisers want the president to 


WASHINGTON — As Clinton administration officials 
sought to assure a concerned nation that they were tending to 
business, the former White House intern at the center of a 
burgeoning scandal remained in seclusion on Friday, and her 
attorney accused federal investigators of unfairly putting 
pressure on her to cooperate. 

The attorney. William Ginsburg. who represents Monica 
Lewinsky, the 24-year-old who reportedly had an 18- month 
affair with President- Bill Clinton, said that investigators and 
FBI agents had earlier questioned his client for eight hours 
wi thout a lawyer present That, he said, is ‘ ‘as close as you can 
get to a constitutional breach.” 

He also said the agents had threatened to involve her 
parents in their inquiry if she refused to cooperate. 

He spoke after a federal judge indefinitely postponed a 
deposition by Ms. Lewinsky in the Paula Jones sexual har- 
assment suit against Mr. Clinton. Some reports said the delay 
was granted because Ms. Lewinsky's lawyers were seeking to 
arrange immunity from prosecution. 


Federal prosecutors expanded their subpoenas Friday, 
seeking more information from the White House about pos- 
sible visits or calls involving the young woman. 

Subpoenas were also issued to the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations on documents concerning Ms. Lewinsky. 

The mission reported Wednesday that Bill Richardson, the 
chief U.S. representative to the United Nations, interviewed 
her in October and offered her a junior post in public affairs. 

As pan of the newly enlarged Whitewater investigation, 
prosecutors are seeking to determine whether she, Mr. Clin- 
ton and the lobbyist Vernon Jordan Jr., a close friend of the 
president’s, conspired to cover up the alleged affair. 

Mr. Clinton has denied having a sexual relationship with 
the young woman, and he and Mr. Jordan have denied that 
they asked her to lie under oath. In a show of support that 
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Vernon Jordan giving his side. 


See STRATEGY, Page 5 
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Botha, Defiant 
As Ever, Warns 
Of Wrath of the 
White Minority 


By Lynne Duke 

Washington Post Service 


GEORGE, S chi tii Africa — On the 
opening day of his unprecedented crim- 
inal case for defying the nation’s Truth 
Commission, former President Pieter 
W. Botha spat fire and brimstone re- 
miniscent of his leadership of foe old 
apartheid state, warning that the wrath 
of the “tiger” within the white minority 
was being awakened. 

Striking the racially moralistic tone 
that is his trademark, Mr. Botha stood 
before the press and enveloped himself 
in the discredited philosophies of 
apartheid, the doctrine of racial sep- 
aration that was dismantled when his 
successor, Firederik W. de Klerk, al- 
lowed tiie nation's first all-race election 
in 1994. 

“I’m not prepared to apologize,” for 
the policies be pursued to preserve the 
white nation, said Mr. Botha, 82. “I only 
apologize fra- my sins before God” 

He warned of the “forces of chaos, 
communism and soc ialism ” — his gov- 
ernment's characterization of the black 
liberation “onslaught.” 

Referring to the crime and misman- 



Inspector Sounds Alarm 
Over Iraqi Stonewalling 
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, . By Christopher S. Wren 

Nw York Tunes Sen-ice 


UNITED NATIONS, New York — 
The United Nations’ chief weapons in- 
spector warned the Security Council on 
Friday that Iraq appeared determined to 
withhold further information about the 
suspected existence of weapons of mass 
destruction and has tried to prevent UN 
inspectors from discovering the truth ar 
sensitive sites that Saddam Hussein’s 
regime has put off-limits. 

Richard Butler, chairman of the UN 
Special Commission, said that if Iraq 
was permitted to continue obstructing 
his inspectors, he had grave doubts they 
could ever verify that Iraq has fulfilled 
its obligation to disarm. The commission 


has a mandate from the Security Council 
to search out and destroy or dismantle all 
long-range ballistic missiles, biological, 
chemical and nuclear weapons, and the 
means to manufacture them. 

[A senior UN official said Friday that 
he had “tantalizing information" that 
Iraq was now operating a secret bi- 
ological weapons plant, Reuters report- 
ed from Washington. 

[Asked whether he believed Baghdad 
had a working plant it was keeping 
secret from arms inspectors, Richard 
Sjjertzel, head of the UN Special Com- 
mission’s biological weapons team, 
said, "This is very likely.” 

[He declined to give further details. 
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See IRAQ, Page 4 


Richard Butler before briefing Secretary-General Kofi Annan on Friday. 


A vociferous Mr. Botha on Friday. 


agemenr that have plagued the new de- 
mocracy since apartheid ended in 1994, 
Mr. Botha said: ‘Tm still concerned 
about the onslaught What I prophesied 
came true." 

Mr. Botha's remarks came after the 
close of a brief pretrial court appearance 
that marked the start of the first pros- 


Indonesia Staring Down the Abyss of Insolvency 


ecution of an apartheid-era South Af- 
rican president Mr. Botha, who erected 


rican president- Mr. Botha, who erected 
all manner of bureaucratic, and security 


See BOTHA, Page 4 


Pope Assails U.S. Embargo 
As Harmful to Cuban Poor 


CiaftW by Oar SkffFitm Duptmin 

JAKARTA — Indonesia was 
pushed closer to the brink of insolv- 
ency on Friday as several in teruational 
banks froze lending to the country — 
sending the rupiah plunging — despite 
the government’s presentation of a re- 
vised budget plan that had been in- 
tended to reassure investors and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The government of President 
Suharto remained paralyzed over the 
country's deepening debt crisis as the 
rupiah plummeted as much as 20 per- 
cent at one point, to 15,250 to the 
dollar, making it virtually certain In- 
donesian companies will not be able to 
service their $65 billion in foreign 
debt. The rupiah closed Friday 


in Jakarta at 13.500 to the dollar. 

Offshore banks in Singapore and 
Hong Kong, fearful that Indonesia’s 
banking system will collapse under the 
weight of staggering debts, are chok- 
ing off the supply of U.S. dollars to the 


country, bankers and analysts said Fri- 
day. (Page 9) 


“It's all like a pack of cards: We are 
not supplying liquidity because we 
don't know how sound our counter- 
parties are," said Andrew Fung, re- 
gional treasury economist at Standard 
Chartered in Singapore. “We can’t 
provide quotes if we can't determine 
the exchange rate, and we can’t deter- 
mine tiie exchange rate, which is de- 
pendent on the debt" 

■ The country's revised budget would 


cut fuel subsidies and uphold IMF- 
backed estimates of zero economic 
growth and 20 percent inflation in a 
revised budget for the year to March 
31, 1999. 

Bur the markets were unimpressed 
by the budget presented Friday by Fi- 
nance Minister Mar’ie Mohammed in a 
speech to Parliament. 

Mr. Mar’ie put the budget at 147.22 
trillion rupiah, 46 percent higher than 
die previous year, and assumed an av- 
erage exchange rate of 5,000 rupiah per 
dollar. 

At the assumed rate, the outlay 
would be equivalent to $29.44 billion. 

The plunge in the rupiah has sent 


food paces soaring, driving people to 
hoard such staples as rice and sugar. 


The government’s estimate that in- 
flation will quicken to 20 percent this 
year from 6.6 percent in 1 996 is raising 
the specter of social unrest in the 
world's fourth-most-populous coun- 
try, with 200 million people living on 
about 17,000 islands strung across the 
equator. 

The rupiah’s most recent decline 
was sparked by Mr. Suharto’s an- 
nouncement this week that he would 
accept the nomination for a seventh 
term in office. The 76-year-old Mr. 
Suharto, who has ruled Indonesia for 
32 years, is Asia's longest sitting lead- 
er. 

He also hinted that his prot£g£. 


But He Says Sanctions Don’t Explain All Woes 


See INDONESIA, Page 13 


Combed tyC^Scff From Dopalchn 

CAMAGUEY, Cuba — Pope John 
Paul II criticized the U.S. economic em- 
bargo agaiimt the Castro government on 
Friday, saying that such sanctions were 
i “always deplorable because they hurt 
the most needy,” but he also cautioned 
the Cuban people against using the em- 
bargo as an excuse for all their woes. 

As the Pope continued a trip that 
gives encouragement of change to both 
friends and foes of tiie Castro govern- 
ment, the Vatican announced that Cu- 
ban officials had agreed to consider 
freeing some prisoners who had sought 
the Pope’s intercession. _ 

Tens of thousands of flag-waving Cu- 
bans welcomed tiie Pope in a broad, 
yr palm tree-lined plaza in Camaguey, 


Nawestand Prices 


Andona. 10.00 FF Lebanon LL 3,000 

Antilles 12J5DFF Morocco 16 Oh 

Cameroon-1 500 CFA Qatar 

Egypt IE5J50 Reunion...—- 12S0FF 

France 10 .OO FF Saudi AraHa-..^oSft 

Gabon 1.100 CFA Senegal — 1.100 CPA 

Italy 2,800 Lira Spain JBFm 

Ivory Coast .1.260 CFA Tunisia .1-250 On 

Jordan 1250 JO UAE. -10.00 Dh 

Kuwait .700 Fib US- Ml (Etf.)„$120 



where he said the second Mass of his 
visit. To the right of tiie altar stage was a 
bas-relief featuring images of Fidel 
Castro, Ernesto (Che) Guevara and oth- 
er heroes of the 1959 revolution that 
swept the Communists into power. 

The Pope is also scheduled to cel- 
ebrate outdoor Masses in Santiago de 
Cuba on Saturday and in Havana on 
Sunday. 

The reference to the embargo was 
made in a written message delivered to a 
delegation of young Roman Catholics at 
the Mass in Camaguey. John Paul, 77, 
did not read it aloud. 

The papal spokesman, Joaquin Nav- 
arro- Vails, said tiie Pope would be more 
outspoken regarding the embargo in 
speeches in the coming days. 

The Pope has long opposed all eco- 
nomic embargoes and nas previously 
criticized the 35-year-old U.S. measure 
against Havana, aimed at forcing polit- 
ical change in the Communist-ruled is- 
land 145 kilometers (90 miles) from 
Florid* 

In the message and in his spoken 
homily, also directed at the country’s 

under a prolonged economic crisis to 
tom to faith and not give in to hope- 
lessness or the lure of money, drugs and 
sex. 

“What can I say to you, young people 
of Cuba who live under material con- 


AGENDA 


Huddled Masses Welcome , 


Pakistani Sentenced 


To Die for QA Killings 


Reuters 

FAIRFAX, Virginia — A judge 
sentenced Mir Aimal Kasi, a 
Pakistani citizen, to death Friday for 
killing two Central Intelligence 
Agency employees outside CIA 
headquarters near Washington in 
January 1993. Circuit Court Judge J. 
Howe Brown said he accepted a 
jury’s Nov. 14 recommendation that 
Mr. Kasi be executed. 




But Not if They Look Poor 


Tourists Illegally Kept Out of U.S. , Judge Rules 



By Philip Shenon 

New York Times Sen-ice 




The Dollar 
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Jmul A. ttrBHrtAjpnce Frwor-BBar 

‘PEANUTS’ — That’s what Yas- 
ser Arafat, speaking to reporters 
Friday in Washington, called an 
Israeli- pullout infer. Page 3. 
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WASHINGTON — Jose Bayeux, a 
24-year-old technician in Brazil, said he 
wanted to travel to Miami and Disney 
World for a vacation in 1994. He applied 
for a tourist visa at the U.S. Consulate in 
Sao Paolo, Brazil's largest city. 

“Slimy looking," an American dip- 
lomat wrote on the visa form, denying 
Mr. Bayeux’s application. “Wears 
jacket on shoulders w/earring.” 

Haine Ar chram, 23, a Brazilian office 
worker who said she wanted to visit the 
United States mee tiie Worid Cup soccer 
championships in 1994, fared no better. 

“LP1!H” a diplomat wrote on her 
application, using the consulate’s ab- 
breviation for “looks poor.” Other ap- 
plicants who were denied visas were 
routinely labeled as “TP" (talks poor) 
Or “LR" (looks rough). 

The visa denials of hundreds of 
Brazilians from 1992 to 1994 are at the 

bean of a court battle here that has left a 

federal judge questioning whether the 


State Department is illegally refusing to 
issue visas to foreigners solely because 
of their skin color, their ethnic back- 
ground, or the way they look — down to 
the clothes andjeweliy they wear. 

The judge, Stanley Sporkin of U.S. 
District Court in Washington, said in a 
decision last month that the visa policies 
in Sao Paulo were clearly illegal, a ruling 
that could have far broader implications 
for the State Department since similar 
policies are in effect at American visa 
offices around the world. 

The ruling was a victory for a former 
diplomat in the consulate, Robert Olsen, 
who was dismissed by the Stare De- 
partment in 1993 on charges he had foiled 
to carry out his duties as a visa officer. 

The visa policies “instruct visa of- 
ficials to rely heavily upon factors such 
as physical appearance and national ori- 
gin when adjudicating the applica- 
tions,” Judge Sporkin wrote. ’’The 
principle that government must not dis- 
criminate against particular individuals 


See VISAS, Page 4 
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Greeks in Turkey: 
:Fears Are Rising 

l Assaults on Eastern Orthodox Sites 
[AndEeaction of Police Stir Doubts 


By Stephen Kinzer 

Ww lw* 7 ubm Sctticp 


- ISTANBUL — An arson 
at t ack and a killing at a holy 
-■ Eastern Orthodox site in Istan- 
bul, the second violent assault 
-here in two months, have led 
h senior Orthodox figures to 
question Turkey's commit- 
ment to protect their church. 

The government has rejec- 
ted all such doubts and as- 
serted that the police are do- 
ing their best to arrest those 
who carry out and- Orthodox 
attacks. 

' Only a few thousand Or- 
thodox faithful remain in Tur- 
key, which is predominantly 
Muslim though secular. But 
Istanbul is the seat of the Pat- 
riarchate that oversees Ortho- 
dox churches worldwide, so 
the position of Orthodoxy 
here is especially sensitive. 

The debate is further tinged 
by the fact that many Turks 
equate the Orthodox faith with 
Greece, Turkey’s main Euro- 
pean rival, and are suspicious 
of Orthodox activities. 

• Arguments over whether 
Turkey adequately protects 
die Orthodox church have 
taken on a new intensity since 
an arson attack Jan. 12 on the 
shrine of St Therapon. which 
houses a holy spring near the 
Hagia Sophia, once the moth- 
er church of Orthodoxy, later 
a mosque, now a museum. 

■ After the fire was put out. 
Orthodox clergymen entered 
the shrine and concluded that 
eight icons, a holy book and a 
cross were missing. 

After a search, the custodi- 
an’s badly bruised body was 
found in the shrine’s well. 

At a police inquest, one 
witness suggested that the 
victim, Vasilios Haviaro- 
poulos, had hidden himself in 
the well and drowned. 

But his son, an Orthodox 
priest, said the body was 
found with hands and feet 
bound, and he rejected police 
statements that no Muslim 
could have committed such 
an act, and that it must have 
been done by a Greek. 

In a statement, the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchate said it was 
“grieving, shocked and 
anxious at this crime.” 

It predicted that the attack 
“will result in the further de- 
parture of our people and will 
weaken this sacred institution 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch- 
ate, the rampart of Orthodoxy 


and our pious faithful.” 

The Greek. Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of America issued a 
statement in New York say- 
ing. “Americans of Orthodox 
background expect that their 
fellow Christians will be pro- 
tected in accordance with es- 
tablished international stan- 
dards of law and order.” 

The police commander in 
charge of the case, Mustafa 
Sag lam. said Thursday that he 
had assigned eight detectives 
to work full time on the in- 
vestigation. He said he was 
pursuing it “five times more 
meticulously because of its 
international angle.” 

But such assurances have 
not calmed all fears here. 

The Greek Ambassador to 
Turkey, Dim! trios Nezeritis, 
said: “If there are efforts, 
they are not sufficient. I have 
seen no arrests, not this time 
and not in the past 

“This last murder was a 
savage one. You could argue 
that a thief would very easily 
take whatever he wanted from 
a 78-year-old man or what- 
ever he was, and immobilize 
him. But the fuel that he was 
brutally murdered seems to 
indicate to me that someone 
enjoyed killing him.” 

A spokesman for the Pat- 
riarchate, asked whether the 
authorities were doing all 
they could to protect Ortho- 
dox sites and arrest perpet- 
rators of anti-Orthoaox 
crimes, replied: “There are 
some people who care deeply 
and are doing what they can. 
But there are also large seg- 
ments that could and should 
do a lot more.” 

The Foreign Ministry is- 
sued a statement conceding 
that a killing had been com- 
mitted during the arson but 
rejecting assertions that se- 
curity was lax or that police 
efforts to solve the crime were 
less than diligent. 

The attack last week fol- 
lowed another assault aimed 
at the Orthodox community: 
On Dec. 2. just days after Pat- 
riarch Bartholomew returned 
from a trip to the United 
Stales, a bomb was thrown at 
the Patriarchate b uilding s. A 
deacon was seriously hurt, 
masonry was destroyed and 
windows were blown out No 
one has been arrested, butcity 
officials have instructed the 
police to build a watch tower 
to allow 24-hour surveillance 
of die area. 
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New Air CM*/ Ordered ’S3 Dewmng of SAL Flight 
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Anatoli Komukov, who ordered the downing of the KAL flight in 1983. 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — - The .Russian Air Force ac- 
knowledged Friday that its new chief wasu« 
commander who ordered a pilot to snow 
down a South Korean jetliner off SaWtata 
Island In 1983, killing all 269 people 

. The destruction of KAL Fligh* 007 
plunged U-S.-Soviet relations to a new low. 
The Soviet government claimed the civilian 
jetliner was on a spying mission and was 
being “used by American special services 
for their dirty aims.” 

At foe time of die downing, General 
Anatoli Komukov, who was aoDointed on 


nu was luc »ii 

On Sept. 1. 1983, Soviet pilots spot 
KAL Boeing 747 that had strayed off a 


fed warning show lintel 

. «ur«, General Km. 

to Shoot down the pfa* 
SSSndur Diubishcvsky. n Russian Arr 
FSpokeanan. confirmed in a tcfcphn* 

kll m e pUou'&mnad‘ °“P» vl * h • !**■ 

recently as 1996. He masted that he Mill 

Sfcved the plane « 
the KAL shooting was noi the only eoo- 
tmversial incident in General Komukov t 
Srea In 1976. a pilot serving under his 
cSnmand defected to Japan in his MiG 3 
irScmoa advanced Soviet ! fighter jet pi the 

time in a windfall for the V, est, which was 

Ste to learn some of tiw Soviets mow 
coveted military- secrets. The incident cost 
many military officials their jobs, but Gen- 
eral Komukov retained hi* post 


Police in Belgium Mount a Major Bank Security Operation 

t/ ; TTua nnlii'i> stnnn. 


Reuters 

BRUSSELS — Several hundred 
heavily aimed Belgian policemen 
backed by helicopters mounted a 
major operation on Friday to ship 
cash that has piled up at supermar- 
kets around the country to central 
bank collection points. 

The money transfers, ordered by 
Interior Minister Johan Vande Lan- 
otte, were needed after security van 
crews went on indefinite strike early 
this week because of the shooting 
deaths of three colleagues in rob- 
beries since late December. 

Automated teller machines were 
running dry, and supermarket op- 
erators had become increasingly 


concerned that violent, well-armed 
bandits might turn their attention 
from security vans to the much 
softer targets of store safes. * 

RTBF television showed police- 
men in body armor and wielding 
automatic weapons pouring from 
vehicles on Friday and standing 
guard over their colleagues as they 
trundled shopping trolley loads of 
cash to waiting vans and then roared 
off. 

In several instances, the police 
used helicopters to transfer the cash 
from supermarkets to bank depos- 
itories. 

The government, bankers, secu- 
rity van operators and security 


guards’ unions have beat locked in 
negotiations for the past two weeks 
after a particularly murderous dawn. 
nttnr-ir cm a Brinks Ziegler van re- 
sulted in the deaths of the driver and 
one of the two guards. 

The police said more titan 80 
shots, including armor piercing 
rounds, had been fired into the van at 
point blank range by a gang armed 
with Kalashnikov automatic rifles. 

The . gang fled empty-handed, 

graitwring mrwmanrin racks along 

the highway behind them to fou 
pnmtiL 

The attack followed a similar raid 
in December in which another 
Brinks Ziegler security guard was 


BRIEFLY 


shot and killed. 

Earlier this week, the government 
and bank-payment systems operat- 
ors agreed ro cut the charge for using 
a ba nir card to make purchases in an 
attempt to persuade people to switch 
to plastic from cash and to reduce 
the amount of currency in circu- 
lation. 

But some commentators said that 
the reduction to one Belgian franc (2 
U.S. cents) per transaction from five 
francs would have a negligible im- 
pact 

After a series of about 40 such 
armed attacks in 1996. nighttime 
security van operations were sus- 
pended and police cars escort many 


Baltic Meeting on Cooperation 

RIGA, Latvia — Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin of 
Russia and Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany met Friday 
with beads of other Baltic Sea states to discuss closer co- 
operation, crime-fighting and European Union enlargement. 

“Baltic cooperation is a major independent part of the work 
on the creation of a new democratic, stable and truly united 
Europe without divisions or exemptions,” Mr. Chernomyrdin 
said at the second Council of the Baltic Sea States. 

Prominent among the economic matters discussed was the 
idea of linkin g the gas and electricity systems of the eastern 
and western Baltic shores. “Both in the field of pipelines and 
electricity grids a number of projects are being discussed that 
would contribute to link the countries concerned," Prime 
Minister Klejj Magne Bondevik of Norway said. 

The president of the European Commission, Jacques 
San ter, attended the meeting. Mr. San ter said he backed the 
organization's aims. (Reuters) 

Attacks Rose in Germany in ’97 

BERLIN — Attacks by rightist extremists rose 10 percent 
in 1997 — the first increase in five years, the head of the 


Office for die Protection of the Constitution said Friday. 

Peter Frisch, the president of die federal office, blamed 
unemployment — which he said had created despondency 
among young Germans — and a lack of awareness among 
youths about the Nazi era. 

“We often see insecurity in die perpetrators, who are 
mostly very young, under 21 years old,’* he said in an 
interview with a Cologne newspaper. 



Far-right violence last year rose most sharply in Eastern 
Germany, Mr. Frisch said. He did not give figures. (AP) 

A Standoff on Russia’s Anthem 

MOSCOW — The Comm on tsr-dom mated Russian Par- 
liament failed to adopt a measure Friday dial would have 
reinstated the Soviet-era national anthem. 

The State Duma, or lower house, voted 273 to 75 in favor 
of the bill, 27 votes short of the two-thirds majority needed. 

The measure was presented as an alternative to a bill 
backed by Pres idem Boris Yeltsin that would have formally 
approved the national symbols currently in use — the red, 
white and blue tricolor flag and the double-headed eagle — 


and the anthem composed by Mikhail Glinka. That bin was 
overwhelmingly defeated. tAPl 

Ciller’s Spouse Denies Charges 

ANKARA — The husband of farmer Prime Minister 
Tansu Ciller appeared in court on fraud charges Friday and 
denied falsifying documents given to a parliamentary cor- 
ruption probe. 

Oxer Ciller, a businessman, is accused of supplying a 
misleading document about a U.S. subsidiary of a company 
owned by the Cillers. If convicted, he could be sentenced to 
up to eight and one half years in prison. 

A prosecution witness said the parliamentary commission 
bad suspected that the subsidiary might have been used as a 
front to illegally transfer money from Turkey to the United 
States. 

The subsidiary “wasn’t making any money ' so vre 
wondered if there was money laundering going on, 1 said the 
witness. Sabri Ergun. a former member of the commission. 

Mr. Ciller testified that he had not seen a final Tuitish- 
language version of the document, which omitted two sec- 
tions of the original English-language copy. 

“I did not see the translation and w asn't aware of any thins 
missing,” he said. (Rruimi 


Group Tied to 3 Killings Says Ulster Attacks End 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Reuters 

BELFAST — A pro-Brit- 
ish Protestant guerrilla group 
said Friday that attacks on 
Roman Catholics, which have 
fueled a crisis in Northern Ire- 
land’s peace efforts, had 
ended. 

The Ulster Freedom Fight- 
ers, in a statement faxed to 
news media, did not admit to 
the murders of the Catholics, 
but it said that “republican 
aggressioo” had made what it 
termed “a measured military 
response” unavoidable. 


“That action has now con- 
cluded,” the statement said. 

“The UFF recognizes the 
importance of ending the cur- 
rent crisis and is prepared to 
fulfill its responsibilities.” 

Only hours after the state- 
ment, a mhn was shot and 
wounded in north Belfast 
near the mainly Cathohc Ar- 
doyne district The police 
were unable to give any more 
details of the attack. 

The province's police chief, 
Ronnie Flanagan, on Thurs- 
day blamed tee outlawed Ul- 


ster Freedom Fighters for 
murdering three Catholic na- 
tionalists in recent weeks de- 
spite tee group's claims that it 
was observing a truce. 

Eight Catholics have been 
killed by Protestant “loyal- 
ist” hard-liners, and two 
Protestants have been killed 
by Catholic extremists in a 
spate of revenge attacks since 
Christmas. 

The Irish Republican 
Army, tee main republican 
group, has observed a cease- 
fire since July. 


Protestants were suspected 
of having shot and seriously 
wounded another Catholic 
man in north Belfast on Thurs- 
day nighL The police said tee 
shooting appeared to be re- 
lated to the revenge attacks. 

Chief Flanagan’s allega- 
tions prompted calls from 
several politicians in main- 
stream parties for tee Ulster 
Freedom Fighters’ political 
arm, tee Ulster Democratic 
Parly, to be thrown oat of 
multiparty peace talks under 
way in Belfast. 


The IRA’s political arm, 
Sinn Fein, is among tee eight 
parties in the peace negoti- 
ations, along with ministers 
from the British and Irish 
governments. 

Earlier Friday, tee police 
probing the upsurge in loy- 
alist violence arrested nine 
people in two raids in Belfast 
related to tee violence. 


US. Revises Consular Fees Paris Transit Strike Is Set 

LONDON (EHT) — The United Stales will 
give a break Feb. I to passport seekers but 
increase fees for most other consular services. 

Passport fees will be decreased. But visitors 
applying for a nonimmigrant visa will have to 
pay S45, up from $20. The fee to report the 
With abroad of aU.S. citizen will go up to $40, 
from $10, and tee fee for notary services will 
rise to $55 from $10. The changes are de- 
signed to reflea the actual cost of services. 


van journeys. The police stopped up 
surveillance of security van trip, 
late last year after a series of tecta rf 
equipment that led them to believe 
that more attacks were being pre- 
pared. 

Security guards are seeking extra 
pay for hazardous duty, better ar- 
mored vans and special security 
containers for the money. They abo 
wont a third, armed guard to ac- 
company all trips and more police 
pro tec non. 

But the police contend that with 
about 3.500 pick-up or drop points 
being serviced daily, they do not 
have" the resources to provide cover 
for every van. 


. PARIS (Reuters) — A powerful union of 
transport workers in the Paris area said Friday 
that it had called members to join a partial 
strike Wednesday to press demands for more 
staff. 

The call by the RATP section ot’ the Com- 
munist-led CGT trade union will affect buses, 
the Metro subway system and tee suburban 
RER mass transit system, which together 
carry 9 million passengers a day. 
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Have Stocks Topped ? 

Stocks Vi/ill Have a Bear Market. 

If you share ihc opinion it's time to look at 
alternative investments call tor my tree- 
currency trading information package today. 


SWOUOR Selection of Managed Accounts 
O UTSTAN DING Global Cummcy Analysts 
EXCEPTIONAL EXKVtfon Forex or Puturas 
M INDIUMS 510,000 to SSJDOO.OOO (USD) 
COMMISSION 2-5 « Spreads Rttunst124X\ 


For My Ccmpl mentory Services Guide. Latest Research Reports. 
Opinions and Performance Records Call (24 hours': Toll-Free. 


AustraSa 180012S94* 
Cetambla 480120*37 
France 0MQ9Q2246 
//wyAwir *00467209 
Jetm 0031128804 


Belgium 080015880 BnoJ 0008119215513 
Denmark 80016132 Finland 080011100841 
Greece 0800119213015 Germany 0130829688 
land 1771000102 latf 187875928 

Korea 0038110243 Luxembourg 08004552 


Mata 958008784178 Afe*ofiM*O6O220657 S. Zealand 0800441880 

Portugal 030112832 Sap?** 8001202501 SLAfiin 0500496337 

~ 000931007 Sweden 020793158 SnUzertmd 0800807233 

0MI0011821«13 USA 8009945757 UK 0800966832 


US-ToM Voice Line +714-376*3020 US-Toll Fax Line +714-376-202S 



Ski weeks 

Sfr 2338.- (all inclusive) 
from January 4th to February 7th 
and March 1st to 21st 1998. 


PALACE HOTEL 
GSTAAD 
SWITZERLAND 

Phone +41 33 748 50 00 
Telefax +41 337485001 
Internet httptfwwwpalacexh 
E-mail: paUce@g5taad.ch 
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Europe 


Avalanche Kills 
7 Snowshoers 
In French Alps 

Agence France-Pnrsse 

GAP , France — Seven 
people were killed Friday by 
an avalanche teat swept away 
39 people hiking on snow- 
shoes in the southern French 
Alps, tee authorities said. 

A total of 26 people were 
rescued, but six were still un- 
accounted by tee time night 
fell, tee authorities said. 
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away in the accident ai 
meters were secondary-school 
students aged 13 to 15. 

The accident occurred near 
the resort of Ones in tec 
Hautes-Alpes department. 
The students were from a sec- 
ondary school at Montigny- 
ie-Bretonneux, west of Paris. 

Meteorologists had warned 
of a high risk of avalanches 
after three feet of snow fell in 
the Alps. 
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North America 
Wto-drivsn ram wB occur 
Ovar Uie Canadian Mar- 
’dimes with snow farther 
Ha n d. t>y wUh some sun- 
shine In the Northeast. 
Sunny, warm and dry In 
the Southwest Sunday to 
Tuesday. Mostly sunny 
and dry in the Southeast, 
but sowing rain ta Beefy in 
Fiortte Tuesday. 


I Snow 


Europe 

London and most ot Eng- 
land wW be diy with some 
sun Sunday to Tuesday; 
windy and cold with soma 
snow and flumes in Scan- 
dinavia. Rain will soak 
much of Turkey: higher 
si awttorw win have snow. 
Rather cow across cwnraJ 
and southeastern Europe 
with flurries and some 
showers. 


Asia 


. Iry and c__ 

some sun Sunday to Tues- 
day from Beqng to Korea 

Most oi eastern Chinn, as 
far south as Hong Kong. 
wU bechiiy and gemraPy 
dry. However, rain is ftefy 
hear the southeast coast 
and inland to Yunnan 
Prince, white snow and 
homes continue n eastern 
Ttoet. 
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Guilty Plea by Unabomber Leaves His Victims 9 Families Bittersweet 


By David W. Chen 

NneYgrt Tunes Service 


NEW YORK — For those maimed or 
deprived of loved ones by packages 
meticulously assembled by the Una-: 
bomber, Ae guilty plea by Theodore 
Kaczynski has elicited a mixture of bit- 
terness, relief, gratitude and sad ness . 

The agreement, reached Thursday, 
was an unconditional plea under which 
Mr. Kaczynski accepted a sentence of 
life in prison without the possibility of 
release and gave up the right to appeal 
any rulings in the case. 

It resolved all federal charges against 
him here and in Newark, New Jersey, 
for bombings that killed three people 
and injured two. 

In. addition, to killing three men, pros- 


editors say Mr. Kaczynski injured a 
total of 28. people in a cold-blooded 
campaign turned at challenging society 
by killing and maiming people be had 
never met, including intellectuals, busi- 
ness. executives and, in some cases, stu- 
dents or airline passengers who some- 
how strayed into his sights. 

“The Unabomber’s career is over,” 
said the chief prosecutor, Robert 
Cleary. 

David Gelemter, the Yale University 
computer science professor who lost 
fingers in a bombing in June 1993, 
praised prosecutors, saying that he be- 
lieved they got “the best deal they 
could.” 

Ax die same time, he said: “My feel- 
ings are mixed. In the short term, it’s a 
relief not to have to go to Sacramento 


and have to testily. In a deeper sense, 
deep sadness. I'm less outraged than 
saddened about die moral state of the 
country. If we can't get a death penalty 
in a case like this, 1 think this isa moral 
catastrophe for the country.” 

In Sacramento, Mark O'Sullivan, an 
FBI chaplain, expressed equally bitter- 
sweet feelings on behalf of Connie Mur- 
ray, whose husband, Gilbert, an official 
with the California Forestry Associ- 
ation, was killed in 1995 by a bomb that 
was intended for one of Mr. Murray's 
colleagues. 

Describing Mr. Kaczynski as a 
“cold, calculated killer with no re- 
morse,” he said: “Mr. Kaczynski fits 
the definition of a 1 serial killer, and this 
was definitely a death-penalty case. Mr. 
Kaczynski saw loopholes in the system. 


His manipulation of the system was 
very visible.'* 

Other victims, including relatives of 
the two other people killed by Mr. 
Kaczynski’s packages, could not be 
reached for comment. But prosecutors 
said that the victims and their families 
were of one mind when they decided to 
accept Mr. Kaczynski's plea of guilty in 
exchange for a sentence of life in pris- 
on. 

“The decision to accept the plea was 
made after consulting with the victims 
and their families. ’ 7 said Mr. Clean’, the 
lead prosecutor. 

For the public, the plea agreement 
brought an abrupt end to a riveting case. 
But without a jury trial, the case differed 
from recent much-watched cases like 
those of OJ. Simpson, Timothy Mc- 


Veigh and Terry Nichols. 

As a result, there was no discernible 
public outcry after the decision, no pub- 
lic vigil in front of television sets, wait- 
ing for a judgment to be announced. 

“1 think people are relieved, but 
they're stunned, ’ said Laurie Leven- 
son, dean of the Loyola University Law 
School in Los Angeles. “This was on 
such a roller-coaster pace, and then it 
just ended. In a way, it’s a strange 
letdown. People may be wondering, ‘Is 
that all there is?' '* 

Many legal analysts said that the plea 
bargain was probably the best solution 
for all parties, but particularly for the 
defense. 

“In terms of the physical evidence that 
the government had gathered, the case 
was a slam dunk for the government." 


said David Ruhnke, a criminal defense 
lawyer who specializes in stare and fed- 
eral death-penalty cases. “So. from the 
defense point of view, if vou know that 
you 're going to lose the fast pan of the 
case, you warn to avoid the risk of death 
entirely, and they’ve done that. 1 ’ 

Mr. Ruhnke said the fact that a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons psvehiatrist said 
Mr. Kaczynski suffered from paranoid 
schizophrenia, coupled with the unsa- 
vory prospect of having a jury listen to 
Mr. Kaczynski's brother, David, plead 
for his life, nude it “an uphill battle in 
securing the death penalty.” 

While Mr. Kaczynski was deemed 
competent to stand trial, the psychiatrist's 
finding was held to be a basis for altering 
Attorney General Janet Reno's decision 
last spring to seek the death penalty. 



PRAYERS IN JERUSALEM — Muslims at A1 Aqsa Mosque observing the last Friday of Ramadan. 


Zimbabwe’s White Fanners 
Offer Redistribution Plan 

They Would Sell Land to State and Aid Peasants 


Arafat Calls Pullback Offer Peanuts 9 


Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The Palestinian 
leader, Yasser Arafat, on Friday dis- 
missed the Israeli troop withdrawal pro- 
posed far die West Bank by Israel’s 
prime minister, Benjamin Netanyahu, as 
“peanuts.” 

At a news conference on the final day 
of a visit to Washington for talks with 
President BiJQ Clinton and other U.S. 
leaders, Mr. Arafat said of Mr. Net- 
anyahu: “What he is offering is peanuts. 
It cannot be accepted” 

Mr. Arafat declined to discuss rival 
Palestinian and Israeli figures for die 
extent of the proposed withdrawal. Pal- 
estinian officials have said they want 30 
percent and that Mr. Netanyahu, in 
Washington this past week, offered less 
than 10 percent 

Despite his rejection of the Israeli 
offer, Mr. Arafat said his two sessions of 
talks with Mr. Clinton were “successful, 
important and positive.” 

Mr. Clinton met Mr. Netanyahu as 
part of an effort to fashion an agreement 
based on an Israeli troop withdrawal and 
a strengthened Palestinian commitment 
to combat guerrilla violence, paving the 
way for direct talks to resume. 

Palestinian officials said they expec- 
ted the next move to be a new trip to the 
region by the U.S. special Middle East 
envoy, Dennis Ross. Eventually, Wash- 
ington would like to set up atneeting of 
Israeli, Palestinian and U.S. officials. 

Mr. Arafat repeatedly accused Mr. 
Netanyahu of failing to honor a 1995 
agreement signed in Washington by 
committing himself to withdraw Israeli 
. from most of the West Bank. 
f.S. officials said that Mr. Arafat; in a 
move to address one Israeli concern. 


troojw: 


handed Mr. Clinton a letter spelling out 
for the first time key details of a 1996 
decision to annul parts of a Palestinian 
charter that call for Israel’s destruction. 

The Washington Post reported Friday 
that Mr. Arafat gave Mr. Clinton a 
second letter, saying a “time-out” in 
Israeli settlement construction should 
extend to every place on the West Bank 
that is not within 50 meters (165 feet) of 
an existing settlement structure. 

■ Gap Over Pullout Schedule 

Steven ErUmger of the New York 
Times reported from Washington: 

In talks here with President Clinton, 
Israel offered a withdrawal horn less 
than 10 percent of the West Bank, in 
three phases over several months, of- 
ficials on all sides said Thursday. 

Mr. Arafet moved some way to meet- 
ing Israeli demands on the revision of the 
Pales tinian charter and further security 
cooperation. But a significant gap re- 
mains, in that Israel wants to carry out 
only one withdrawal from the West Bank 
before a final settlement is reached, 
while Mr. Arafat is insisting that there be 
three, as Israel agreed to in earlier ac- 
cords, and that each one be “credible.” 

- As Mr. Arafat met with Mr. Clinton. 
Vice President A1 Gore, Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright, and the tractor of 
central intelligence, George Tenet, details 
of the positions of the Israelis and Pal- 
estinians became clearer, as did some of 
the American ideas to bridge the slowly 
narrowing gaps between them. 

Mr. Arafat concurred with an Amer- 
ican proposal that the two other with- 
drawals agreed to in toe 1993 and 1995 
Oslo accords take place after talks on a 
final settlement between the Palestin- 


ians and Israelis begin, the officials said. 
More important than the exact size of the 
first redeployment, Mr. Arafat told Mr. 
Clinton, is the principle that the Israelis 
talk to the Palestinians about it, and not 
just decide on it on their own. 

Mr. Netanyahu told Mr. Clinton this 
week that he would agree to only one 
withdrawal, matched by reciprocal Pal- 
estinian actions against terrorism, before 
final-status negotiations on a permanent 
settlement were held. 

Israel also argued that the Oslo ac- 
cords allowed the Israelis alone to de- 
cide the size of interim redeployments. 

While acknowledging that the Israeli 
interpretation was legally correct, U.S. 
officials responded that the “spirit” of 
the accords, which embody mutual re- 
cognition between the Israelis and Pal- 
estinians, meant that Palestinian con- 
cerns should also be taken into 
account 

The Americans also would like the 
initial, phased Israeli withdrawal to take 
place over several weeks, not several 
months, the officials say, and to contain 
two phases. They also said that Mr. 
Netanyahu was asking too much specific 
reciprocity from the Palestinians. 

Since both sides are trying to set out 
their best possible positions before en- 
tering final-status talks, American of-, 
ficials believe compromises on key is- 
sues are possible. They are urging Israeli 
and Palestinian leaders to think through 
their responses to the American pro- 
posals and come up with new ideas for a 
meeting of Mr. Netanyahu, Mr. Arafat, 
and Mr. Albright in about two weeks. 

The Israelis asked that the meeting take 
place in the Middle East, while the Amer- 
icans prefer Europe, the officials say. 


The Associated Press 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — While 
farmers hoping to sink a government 
plan to confiscate their properties have 
offered an alternative program to hand 
land over to blacks, the main white 
farming organization said Friday. 

The program envisages fanners will- 
ingly selling land, even including parts 
of the farms they occupy, to the stale. 
They also would help peasants with 
advice and expertise on how to keep the 
land productive. 

Some of the land would go to blacks 
trained to run larger commercial fanning 
operations, said David Hasluck, director 
of the Commercial Farmers Union. 

Mr. Hasluck said the program was 
formally presented to the government 
Thursday. He said die first" reaction of 
government ministers appeared “en- 
thusiastic." 

If President Robert Mugabe's gov- 
ernment accepted the plan and dropped 
its program to seize 1,480 farms, most 
of them white-owned, it would be a 
major reversal Mr. Mugabe said earlier 
this week the land reform program 
would proceed, even though while 
farmers and businessmen and the in- 
ternational community oppose it- 

Mr. Mugabe faced unprecedented 
civil unrest, including two days of ri- 
oting this week, over steep rises in food 
prices and other economic problems 
that led him to call out the army to keep 
order in Harare, the capital, for the first 
time since independence in 1980. 


Since independence, about 60.000 
families have been resettled on land 
formerly owned by whites. 

Fanners already have offered nearly 
300,000 hectares (720,000 acres) to the 
government, Mr. Hasluck said, and the 
government's target of acquiring 5 mil- 
lion hectares for landless blacks could 
be met in the same way, aided by donor 
funding. 

“It is possible to make land available 
in a way that does not disrupt the farm- 
ing sector or the economy as a whole,” 
he said. 

In November, rhe government re- 
leased a list of 1,480 mostly white- 
owned properties targeted for seizure. It 
said then it would only pay for buildings 
and improvements on form land seized 
originally from black peasants by white 
settlers. 

About 4,000 white fanners own. a 
third of Zimbabwe's land, with 8 mil- 
lion peasants living on another third. 
The rest is wilderness and uninhabited 
mountain terrain. 

■ Troops Patrolling Harare 

Troops patrolled rock-strewn streets 
in Harare on Friday, and some schools 
and factories remained shut after die 
food riots this past week, Reuters re- 
ported. 

Three people were killed and 2300 
arrested for looting during demonstra- 
tions on Monday and Tuesday against 
increases of up to 45 percent in the 
prices of most consumer goods. 


Away From 
Politics 

• With a successful launching of 

the space shuttle Endeavour from 
Cape Canaveral, Florida, Andrew 
Thomas was on his way to the Rus- 
sian space station Mir. where he 
will live for 416 months. He will 
take the place of David Wolf, an 
American astronaut who has been 
aboard Mir since September. Mr. 
Wolf will be coming home on En- 
deavour's rerurn trip. The shuttle 
was expected to catch Mir on Sat- 
urday afternoon and was to dock 
there for five days as the two crews 
swap water, rood and equip- 
ment. fAP) 

• The number of pedestrians and 

bicyclists kilted by motor vehicles 
in New York jumped sharply last 
year, to 302 from 245, after de- 
clining steadily since the stan of the 
decade, acconjing to preliminary 
police figures. Officials were at a 
loss to explain the 23 percent in- 
crease. {NYT) 

• Researchers have identified a 
new risk factor for prostate can- 
cer that may be present in as many 
as 25 percent of men. Those men, 
with high blood levels of a certain 
hormone, have four times the risk 
of prostate cancer as men with 
lower levels, though the high read- 
ings do not mean that men are cer- 
tain to develop the disease. The 
hormone is a naturally occurring 
substance in the body known as 
insulinlike growth factor- 1. The 
discovery was published in the 
journal Science, but scientists said 
the findings were preliminary and 
needed to be verified. (ATT) 


U.S. Battles Russia and China on Iraq 


By John M. Goshko 

Washington Post Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — The United Stales is 
in sharp disagreement with 
Russia and China about 
whether the Security Council 
should certify that Iraq has 
halted its nuclear weapons 
program. 

After hearing a report from 
the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, the Russian and 
Chinese ambassadors reiter- 
ated assertions that the council 
should close its file od wheth- 
er Iraq still has a capacity to 
produce nuclear weapons. 

But the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, Bill Richard- 
son, said that there were “sig- 
nificant gaps” in the atomic 
energy agency’s information 
that offer ‘ ‘ no justification for 
closing the nuclear files.” 

Under the terms of the 


cease-fire that ended the Gulf 
War in 1991, UN sanctions 
against Iraq cannot be lifted 
until the council is satisfied 
that Baghdad has eliminated 
all its programs to produce 
weapons of mass destruction. 
The UN Special Commission 
has responsibility for tracking 
missiles and chemical and bi- 
ological weaponry, while the 
atomic energy agency invest- 
igates nuclear capability. 


Diplomats said that at the 
closed -door briefing of the 
Security Council on Thurs- 
day, Garry Dillon, an official 
of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, essentially 
repeated the agency’s earlier 
findings that although Iraq 
appears to have halted its nu- 
clear weapons program, it 
might still be withholding in- 
formation. 

The chief Russian delegate 


to the United Nations, Seigei 
Lavrov, interpreted Mr. 
Dillon’s briefing as proof that 
Iraq has complied fully with 
the UN mandates. 

The Chinese delegate, Qin 
Huasun, said, “It is time to 
dose the nuclear file.” 

He added that the atomic 
energy agency should halt in- 
spections and institute instead 
a long-term monitoring and 
verification program. 


28 Die in Kenya 
In Attacks by 
Cattle Rustlers 

The Associated Press 
NAIROBI — At least 28 
people have been killed in at- 
tacks in central Kenya tfcar are 
apparently targeting mem- 
bers of die Kikuyu tribe, a 
newspaper said Friday. 

tion said thtfpohce bad dis- 
covered 13 more bodies 
Thursday in the bush in 
Laikipia district in the north 
end of Rift Valley Province, 
about 200 kilometers north- 
west of Nairobi. 


Mary Bunting-Smith, Educator, Dies 


I raiders since the attacks 

i cattle-rustling raids be- 

i a week ago. Dozens of 
pie have sought shelter on 
grounds of Roman Catfa- 
: churches in the area, 
t police spokesman said 
cials in the area put the 
a ber of dead at 22. He said 
sts h»d been made, but he 
not know the number. 

“he motive behind the 
Is was cattle-rustling, he 
L but he did not know the 
fiber of head stolen. 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Mary In- 
graham Banting-Smith, the 
Radcliffe president who 
sought ways to help gifted, 
educated women carve out 
careers in a society not yet 
transformed by the feminist 
movement, died Wednesday 
afternoon at Kendal at Han- 
over, a continuing-care com- 
munity in New Hampshire. 
She was 87. 

Mrs. Bunting-Smith, who 
was known as Polly from 
childhood and added Smith to 
her name after her second 
marriage in 1979, died of a 
combination of natural 
causes, said Charles Bunting, 
one of her sons. 

A microbiologist, Mrs. 
Banting-Smith oversaw the 
fuller integration of Radcliffe 
College into Harvard and 
founded the Radcliffe Insti- 
tute for Independent Study — 
now the Bunting Institute — 


to help women scholars, 
writers, artists and scientists 
return to careers intemipted 
by family obligations. 

Mrs. Bunting-Smith was 
also the first woman member 
of the U.S. Atomic Enemy 
Commission, a member of the 
prestigious American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, a 
member of the President's 
Committee on the Status of 
Women, and a vice president 
of the Peace Corps. 

Underutilized women and 
interrupted careers were a 
constant theme for Mrs. Bunt- 
ing-Smith. She chided society 
for its “waste of highly tal- 
ented, educated women- 
power,”assheputitina 1961 
article in The New York 
Times, calling it a “prodi- 
gious national extravag- 
ance.” 

“The number of intellec- 
tually displaced women with- 
out productive outlets for 


their talents and education is 
growing yearly,” she wrote. 
“Yet, to date, our efforts to 
stem the waste they epitomize 
have been meager, scattered 
and inadequate." 

Jack Lord, 77, 

Star of ‘Hawaii Five-O’ 

NEW YORK (NYT) — 
■Jack Lord, 77, the deadpan 
star of “Hawaii Five-O" who 
made “Book him, Danno” a 
fixture of American slang, 
died Wednesday at his home 
in Honolulu. 

He died of congestive heart 
failure, said Carolyn Tanaka, 
a spokeswoman for Marie 
Lord, the actor’s wife and 
only survivor. 

Playing strait-laced, tight- 
lipped .Detective Steve Mc- 
Gajnrett. head of an elite state 


police investigative unit, Mr. 
Lord helped make “Hawaii 
Five-O” die longest running 
police drama in television 
history. It lasted 12 seasons 
on CBS! from 1968 to 1980, 
and was also seen in more 
than 80 other countries. 

The phrase “Book him, 
Danno," used when the’ bad 
guy was captured, came from 
the name of McGarren's as- 
sistant, Detective Danny Wil- 
liams, who was played until 
the show's pennltimate sea- 
son by James MacArthur. 

Mr. Lord was not only the 
star; his contract gave him 
control over dramatic de- 
cisions on every episode, and 
it was be who insisted, against 
the network’s wishes, that the 
show be shot entirely on lo- 
cation in Hawaii. 
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Brushing Aside Its Demands, Saddam Constructs His Jihad? Against UN 


By Barbara Crossette 

— IW Times Service 


~ 311 orcbestraied 

22,** steps during the last week, 
Saddam Hussein has seat the 
world w unmistakable message: Seven 
>£“* a ^ r ^be Gulf War, Iraq is g oing to 

Wtncate itself from economic sanctions, 

witat Percussion from the 
United Nations Security Council. 

- . signals from Iraqi officials here 

Y®*y clear. The nest two or three 
^ onths will be the most critical tests of 
AnKrican, British and United Nations 
resolve that Iraq has posed since it was 
put under international supervision for 
its invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. 

• Richard Butler, the executive c hair - 
man of the UN Special Commission, 
which has been working since 1991 to 
rid Iraq of weapons of maw destruction, 
came here with what he called “blind- 
ingly obvious’ ’ news for the Iraqis. The 
Security Council had instructed him to 


demand unconditional access to any 
place in this country that weapons in- 
spectors wanted togo. 

That demand was simply brushed 
aside. Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz 
told Mr. Butler that Iraq would no longer 
be willing to deal with *‘cops.” Instead, 
Mr. Aziz gave Mr. Butler a definitive list 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

of eight areas that were off-limits, some 
of them huge. 

Moreover, Mr. Saddam declared that 
Iraq was in a state of jihad, holy war, 
against the UN sanctions, and ordered 
military training for a million citizens. 

Mr. Aziz told Mr. Butler that there 
should be no more talk of access to 
presidential properties or other sites that 
the Iraqis have labeled “sensitive” — 
and no more requests to inspect them 
— until three new teams of UN technical 
experts weighed the file on Iraqi 
compliance on missile warheads. 


chemical weapons and germ warfare. 

Iraq already considers toe nuclear file 
effectively closed. All four areas must be 
declared disarmed by Mr. Butler’s com- 
mission before sanctions can be lifted. 

The technical teams are to begin meet- 
ing here Feb. 1.- They are expected to 
report to Mr. Bntler a month later. He in 
turn is to tell the Security Council by 
early April how far Iraq has come in 
meeting the disarmament requirements. 
At that point the council will decide 
whether to continue sanctions for an- 
other six months. 

The Iraqis heme that tins path will lead 
to tbeirrelease from an embargo that has 
hurt many people — including the lead- 
ership, winch cannot expect to go on 
building itself magnificent palaces with- 
out a renewed oil income. Millions of 
other Iraqis no longer ore who benefits 
from a release from sanctions as long as 
they can again eat and bay their children 
clothes and medicine. 

Iraqi officials seem to believe that the 


United States has never been in a weaker 
position in the Security Council. Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright has 
been less aggressive in her approaches to 
the Iraqi problem than -she was as the 
chief American delegare to the United 
Nations, when she could talk down and 
even ridicule many of Baghdad’s ploys. 

The United States would have a far 
more difficult time winning support for 
militar y attacks on Iraq, man y diplomats 
say. Washington is crippling the United 
Nations financially by not paying its 
dues, a measure of the low priority the 
Clinton administration has pat on the 
need for international support there, 
many UN officials and diplomats say. 

At the same time, some countries have 
big financial and commercial interests in 
an unfettered Iraq, especially France and 
Russia. Other diplomats are also jostling 
for attention here now, perhaps sensing 
that sanctions may cracf . 

Diplomats here and at the United Na- 
tions trace the shift on Iraq’s part to.early 


BOTHA: 

Defiant Ex-President 

Continued from Page 1 

measures to brutally repress the nation’s 
black majority and has rejected recon- . 
dilation in the new dispensation, will 
now have his fate judged by a black man, 
Victor Lugaju. who is president of the 
Western Cape regional court 
The hearing, which lasted less than 30 
minutes, focused mostly on legal house- 
keeping issues: thestill-onresolvedissue 
of state financing for Mr. Botha’s legal 
defense, which was withdrawn earner 
this month; the matter of the translation 
from Afrikaans to En glis h of the thou- 
sands of pages of documents involved. 
The case was continued until Feb. 23 for 
pleading and April 14 for triaL 
Though Mr. Botha faces the relatively 
ininor Charge of contempt for defying 
subpoenas to appear before the nonpro- 
secutorial Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission, his unscheduled posthearing 
news conference on Friday drew the legal, 
ideological and racial battle lines that are 
sure to make this a political triaL 
- Mr. Botha is defending himself 
against the allegation that he ordered or 
allowed murders, bombings and other 
brutal assaults in defense of apartheid 
during his reign as defense minister, 
prime minister and state president in die 
1970s and 1980s, until his ouster in 
1989. The Truth Commission is defend- 
ing itself against the allegation often 
heard from the white minority that the 
process is focusing too much on die 
crimes of apartheid and not enough on 
the crimes committed in the name of 
black liberation. 

■ Mr. Botha called the truth body the 
“revenge and retribution” committee 
and made it dear he wants no part of the 
reconcilition it is offering. Condescend- 
ingly, he recounted that he once warned 
President Nelson Mandela during a 
private meeting that “die forces you are 
unleashing will destroy you.” 

: . Limping from a recent hip operation, 
Mr. Botin remains deep inside the 
“laager,” or circled wagons, and on 



- M&r Rtfctengrflnans 

Demonstrators protesting Friday outside the courthouse where Mr. Botha appeared on contempt charges. 


Friday he clearly seemed to relish his 
role as an aged fighter for the rights of the 
Afrikaner, the Dutch-descended white 
minority that tried at all costs to maintain 
a regime that the world called racist. 

While Mr. Botha spoke, several hun- 
dred black anti-Botha demonstrators 
marched in the surrounding streets and 
called Mr. Botha a killer. Nearby, Chris- 
tian hymns boomed from a small truck 
parked in a gas station, where one man 
among a small clutch of white Botha 
supporters carried an apartheid-era 
South Africa flag aloft 

All were separated from the court- 
house by a six-foot-high barricade of 
coiled razor wire and hundreds of po- 
licemen. This sleepy, picturesque town 


of 110,000 at the base of Outeniqua 
Mountains, 250 utiles from Cape Town, 
had never held such a high profile event 
and town leaders feared trouble. 

But the only spectacle to emerge 
today was that of Mr. Botha’s perfor- 
mance. Cameramen crawled over tables, 
chairs and one another to capture his 
unreconstructed image: the wagging fin- 
ger for which he is famous, the smirk of 
a man convinced of his rightness, the 
stem squint of the eyes. 

In an instance of the historic revision- 
ism with which his speech was replete, 
Mr. Botha offered that the Afrikaans ward 
which means “apartness” 
was upheld through forced physical 
separation of all races, actually had an 


POPE: John Paul Condemns Embargo but Also Cautions Cubans the crux of 


Continued from Page 1 

ditions which are sometimes difficult, 
who are sometimes frustrated in your 
legitimate aspirations and are even de- 
prived of hope itself?” John Paul said in 
his message. 

• • ‘ ‘Resist every temptation to flee from 
the world and from society,” he said. 

He called on the young to “return to 
your Cuban and Christian roots, and do 
ail dial you can to build a future of ever- 
grealer dignity and freedom.” 

. As for the clemency request, the Vat- 
ican's secretary of state made it at sep- 


arate talks on Thursday while toe Pope 
was meeting with Mr. Castro, Mr. Joa- 
quin Navaxio-Valls said. 

The Vatican received appeals regard- 
ing “several hundred” prisoners, sent 
from Cuba as well as Cuban circles in 
Miami, Vatican officials traveling with 
toe Pope said Friday. Some of the pris- 
oners are being held for what dissidents 
say are political crimes, bat it was not 
clear how many. There are almost 500 
political prisoners in Cuba, dissidents 
say. 

The Pope and Mr. Castro met at sunset 
and talked privately for about 50 minutes 


in the Palace of the Revolution in 
Havana. There was no word on what 
they discussed. 

A bipartisan movement to lift or ease 
the embargo has been growing recently in 
Washington, but tire U.S. government has 

that nothing will change without ■ killed, tortured and detained without tri- 
isiocs from Mr. Castro. aL To help South Africa heal these 


additional meaning The word, he said, 
“can easily be replaced by a positive 
term: good neighborliness.” 

Chuckles rose up in the room. Mr. 
Botha menacingly scanned toe crowd and 
demanded, “Who's laughing?” Later, as 
he repealed over and over the threat of toe 
Afrikaner tiger, a journalist pointed oat 
that there are no tigers in Africa. Mr. 
Botha snapped, “If there were, you 
wouldn’t have been one of them.” 

The threat of white rebellion, which 
gripped the new government in the 
months following its installation, has 
progressively receded. 

But white right-wing anger at the 
Truth Commission is growing, and Mr. 
Botha accused toe country's new polit- 
ical leaders of fueling racial division 
with“their obsession with the past.” 

_ from Mr. Botha's speech, tat 
the crux of his battle with the Truth Com- 
mission, are the deeds of the apartheid-era 
state security coundL That council, com- 
posed of toe nation’s top ministers, mar- 
shaled the resources of all sectors of so- 
ciety to conduct the regime’s “total 
strategy” against toe black majority. 

Scores of thousands of blacks were 


major concessions : 

Opponents of the sanctions, even 
those critical of tire Castro govera- 
menhsay that they have helped to so- 
lidify Mr. Castro’s grip on power be- 
cause they enable him to attribute all of 
the island’s economic difficulties to toe 
embargo. (AP, Reuters) 
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Evensong. 23. avenue George V. 
Parts 75006. Tel.: 33-01 53 23 84 00 . 
Mbbx Geage V or Alma Marcaau. 
FLORENCE 

ST. JAMES' CHURCH, Sut 9 am Rte I 
& 11 am Rife L Via Bernards ftjoaH 9, 
50123,Ftorence.ltBfyLTfeL39S5294417. 

FRANKFURT 

CHURCH OF CHRIST THE KING 
(EpJscopal/Anglican) Sun. Holy 
Commuter 9 & 11 am Srnday School 
and Murra y IQttS am. Sebastian Rhz St 
22, 60323 Framdun Germany. Ui, 2. 3 


EUROPEAN 

BAPTIST CONVENTION 


11OT amSunday School For info 

Tat 01 47 51 29 6301 <7 49 15 29 or AJCC - let 4wB 5501 W. 


Tat 

tcp-iWifcoeoat^ 

HOPE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
Hotel Orton « Rertstaoetansa, 8 bd.de 
NeuMy. Worship Sundays. 10.00 am. 
Rev, BA Ronzhamer. Pastor. T.: 01 43 33 
04 06 M6ko 1 « la EMtanse Espianada. 

SAINT JOSEPH'S CHURCH (Roman 
-Can*). MASS IN ENGLISH. SaL 630 p m; 
Sun.: 9:45 a.m.. 11 a.m.. 12:15 p.m.. 
£30 run. 50. awsme HodM, Paris Sh Tel.: 
01 4227285$ UawClHitasdeG»**EiBle 

ZURKH-SWITZERLAND 

'ENGLISH-SPEAKING CATHOLIC 
-MISSION; Sl Anion Church, 
MlnervastraBa 83 Sunday Mass: 
830 am & HOT a.m Services h etd 

tithe crypt dSL Anton 


GENEVA 

BMANUEL CHURCH 1st & 3nl Sn. 10 
am Eucharist 2nd & 4*i Sin. Morning 

Prayer. 3 me de Monttouc 1201 Gerwa 

Swtariard. 1^41/2273280 78. 

MUNICH 

THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 
Sun. 11:45 a.m. Holy Eucharist and 
Suiday School. Nwsety Care pmrtdBd. 
seybothstrasse 4. 81545 Mutti (Har- 
hching). Germany Ifel: 4989 6481 85 

ROME 

ST RAUJS WTTHfffTHE-WALLS, Sun. 
BOT am Hjly Eucharist Rite 1 1Ct30am 
Choral Euchanst Rte II; 10:30 a.m. 
Chudi School far chSdren 8 Misery care 
prwided; 1 pm Spanish Eucharist Via 
Napd 58, 00184 Rome. TeL 395 488 
3339 or 396 474 3569. 


RERUN 

I.B.C.. BEHUN. Rothenburg Sir. 13. 
" :). Sunday. Bmte study 10.45, 
Service 12.00 noon. Charles 
paste. Tel; 030-774-4670. 

BRATISLAVA - SLOVAKIA 

I.B.C., The luventa, Kedcveska 64. 
Aufitorwri 1048. Wonta Sun. 10OT. 
■fell (07)715367 

BREMEN 

LBjC, Honentoheatt Hetmano-Sote-Str. 
Worship Sun. 17:00. Pastor tota p h o na : 
0421-78648. 

BUCHAREST 

L&O, snda Pops Rusu 22. 3OT pm 
Contact Paste WfeKareecTei. 312 3B60. 

BUDAPEST 

LBO., meets at Modes Zsigmond 
Ginratam, Tbrpkveaz ui 46-54, Sun. 


ST. PAUL DE VENCE - FRANCE 

SL Paul deltaica-RancelfijC. Espace Sl 
Claire. Level *0". Bible Study Sul 930. 
WooNp SUL 1045.% (0493) 30696. 

PRAGUE 

LB. FHJjOWSHP, Wtenactta I 68, 
Prague 3. Sun. IIOTIbL (02) 311 7974. 

WATERLOO 

WATERLOO BAPTIST FELLOWSHB* 
Sun. 19OT at Swedish Church, across 
ftttnMatDonaJcte.1M.: (0^353 1585. 

ZURICH - SWITZERLAND 

LB.C of ZiWch, Qhetetrasse 31 . 8903 
RfcchHIwn, Worship Services Sunday 
momings 1030. TfeL 1-4810018. 


ASSOC. OF NTT 
CHURCHES 


BERLIN 

AMERICAN CHURCH N BERLIN, oor. 
d Chy Afee & Potedamer St. SS. 9OT 
am, Vfaship 11 am TW: 0306132021. 


1OTX5, Tel 250-3S32. 

BULGARIA 

LBjCL. World Trade Center. 36. Oaten 
Tzantov Btvd. Worship HOT. James 
0*8. Paste, lbk 971 -2192. 

DARMSTADT - GERMANY 

LB.C., Wrlhdm-Leuschner Str. 104, 
DanretadMSriesheim BMe Study Sun. 
16.OT.TeL {0611)941-0505. 

FRANKFURT 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOW5HJP, Bt-FreidrchSche Gamdrxte. 
Socteneretr. ii-iB. 83150 BBd Homtxre. 
Sunday Worship. Nursery & SS: 
1120 AM. Mid-week ministries, Paste 
MlflWjL CaSFsic 0617362728. 

BETHEL l-B.C. Am Dachsberg 92 
(BidHi). W orship Sim. HOT am and 
6OTpm TfeL- 009649559. 


GENEVA 

EV, LUTHERAN CHURCH 20 rue 
Vodane. Suiday worship 930. ii Goman 
11OT h En£rfi ** (022) 3105089. 

JERUSALEM 

LU7HBMN ORJRCH of Sie Redeemer: 
Old Ok Hite Rd. Engfeh wortfp Sm. 
9 aniN are .retain. TeLflB} 6281-041 

PARS 

AMERICAN CHURCH IN PARIS. 
Worship 11OT am 65, Qua I cTOrsay, 
Paris 7. Bus 63 at door, Metro Alma- 
Maceauortnwldea. 

ZURICH 

MTBftNAnOML PROIBONT CHURCH 
Engktii speafeng. worship serves, Sunday 
School & Nursery. Sundays 11:30 im, 
StfBrBmsEseS.'feL (01)2825825. 


wounds, the truth body was created in 
1995 to unctiver abuses of the past offer 
amnesty to those who confess, and to 
write a comprehensive history of tbe 
apartheid years. Knowledge of the se- 
curity council’s activities are central to 
this effort. 


Hong Kong Will Lift 
Ban on Chickens Soon 

Agencc France-Presse 

HONG KONG — The Hong Kong 
authorities, confident they are winning 
the fight against a deadly avian flu, said 
Friday they would resume imports of 
chicken from mainland China on Feb. 7. 

The resumption will be accompanied 
by new public health safeguards. All. 
birds brought into Hong Kong whether 
poultry or pets, will have to be accom- 
panied by a health certificate stating they, 
are free of the H5N1 “bird flu" virus. 

The flu has since last summer afflicted 
18 people in Hong Kong, six of whom 
have died. But no new cases have been 
reported since the government ordered a 
mass slaughter of 1.2 million chickens 
late last month. 


last fall, wheaMr. Saddam tried again — 
and failed again- — to declare unilat- 
erally that Iraq was free of prohibited 
weapons. American attempts to add new 
sanctions also faded,' however, and that- 
seems tohave been seen as a green light 

in Baghdad. V* ' T - -• -< • • - 

The aisisover toe Iraqi decision to bar 
American weapons inspectors followed 
in October, costing the UN Special Com- 
mission fliree weeks of lost work. 

Although Russia eventually per-’ 
suaded Iraq to bade down, the scene had 
been set for further confrontations. -To 
this day, diplomats ay , they are not sure ' 
what Russia promised toe Iraqis in re- 
turn, but high among Ba ghdad ’s de- 
mands was a proportional reduction in 
American inspectots — and a reduced 
role for toe commission headed by Mr. 
Butler, an outspoken Australian disarm- 
ament expert. 

Tbe -Iraqis persuaded Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kofi Atman to scad a team; of 
trouWeshootm nof drawn from the Se- 

IRAQ: 

A Gloomy Picture ; ... 

Continued firom Page 1 - 

including what biological agents he be- 
lieved the plant was making or whether 
UN inspectors had sought to visit it] 

In a 19-page rroortto toe council, Mr.' 
Butler described a pattern of stone- 
‘ waiting, equivocation, counter-demands 
and inmlfc fr om lpi qi nfReiala dn ring Tiis 

visit to Baghdad this week. 

“Iambonndtostztethatiflniqsuc- 
cessfiilly avoids answering the questions 
we have had before it far some tone cm 
outstanding disarmament issues and/or 
in other ways prevents us from finding 
those answers,” Mr.- Butler said in his 
report, “it is gravely to be doubted that 
we would be able to verify Iraq’s claims 
that it has met .its disarmament oblig- 
ations established by the Security Coun- 
cil.” ; 

After the two-hour session, the French 
representative at toe United Nations, 
Alain Dejaxnmet, who holds toe rotating 
presidency of toe Security .Council for 
January, said council members generally 
agreed that Iraq’s demand for a two- 
mouth mo rato rium on inspections and 
discussions about access to closed sites 
was “unacceptable.” 

Otherwise, however, the response 
within the Security Council exp<»ed a 
lack of agreement about what to do next 
The United States and Britain called for 
a tough response, while Russia and 
China suggested that more be done to 
take Iraq’s interests into account Tbe 
split underscored how difficult it will be 
for toe council to declare Iraq in material 
breach of its obligations and to force it to 
allow the inspectors unfettered access. 

Mr. Dejammet said that toe next sten 
would involve “serious consultations” 

. among tbe.countries themselves. “Jt was 
obvious this morning that it was only a 
pr eliminar y discussion,” he said. 

The chief U.S. delegate, Bill Richard- 
son. called Mr. Butler’s report “deeply 
disturbing, deeply negative and unac- 
ceptable.” 

He described Iraq’s response as me of 
“defiance” of the couocu'6 resolutions, 
the weapons inspectors and toe inter- 
national community. 

He said Washington would consult 
with its allies inside and outside the 
Security Council. “We want to resolve 
the issue diplomatically,” he said, “but 
we will not rule anything ouL’ ’ 

But die Russian representative, Sergei 
Lavrov, stressed “the need to rely en- 
tirely on diplomatic efforts, to bepatient 
and to keep searching for diplomatic 
solutions,” so as not to risk losing the 
monitoring system that ousts in Iraq. 

And toe Chinese representative, Qin 
Huasnn. said that although Iraq should 
cooperate with tbe inspectors, “at the 
same time, as a sovereign state, Iraq’s 
dignity and security concerns should be 
taken into consideration. ’ * 

Even before the session ended, Bri- 
tain’s chief delegate. Sir John Weston, 
came oat and angrily told reporters: “I 
do not see how the Security Council can 
acquiesce in such a situation while wish- 
ing to retain any credibility of its re- 
sponsibilities under the charter for in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

■ Germany Jails Businessman 

A Gentian businessman was jailed 
Friday for illegally exporting Scud mis- 
sile launchers to Iraq that prosecutors 
asserted had been used against Israel and 
the U.S.-led allies imhe Gulf War, Reu- 
ters reported from Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. ' 

Gerhard Paul, a framer executive ar 
Havert Industrie, was sentenced to three 
years and two months in prison. He was 
convicted on 1 1 counts of illegal export 
and three counts of fraud. 

Another company official. Hans 
Friedrich, received a ' suspended two- 
year term on the illegal export counts. 


cmty'Caoaal or its creation, 
Commission, to discuss 

crisislastfaU.NowIraqhaslHpadet^Cte_ 

panel of technical experts who wto lea > 
amine the files on its weapons 

Instead of expert learns chosenbyme 

Special Commissioa, toere wdl be pan. 
els including Iraqis, commission 

and nominees of six countries. Bil- 
lainV China, France, Germany, Russia 
and toe United States! What to an out- 

s^er might seem an insignificant change 
is to Iraqis a fundamental shift m pnn- 

a Wm Mr. Butler was asked Wed-, 
nesday whether Iraq’s demand * 
freeze on access to suspect sites put it in 
dear violation of the Security Council 
resolution — which in this case ran be 
enforced mili tarily — he explained why 
he could not even comment 
■ “This is a tough political environ- 
ment right now.” he said, “and that s a 
decision the Security Council will nave 
tomake.” . 


BRIEFLY 


Hun Sen Shows UN 
3 Listed as Dead 

TAKHMAU, Cambodia — 
Second Prime Minister Hun Sen 
met Friday with toe United Nations’ 
top h uman tights official and 
showed her three men whom he said 
UN investigators had charged his 
govemmert with tilling. 

Their appearance before Mary 
Robinson, toe UN High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights, appeared 
ip be an effort to discredit toe work 
of her agency's office in Phnom 
. Penh. Mrs. 'Robinson did not com- 
ment on toe identity of toe men. 

The UN office documented 43 
killings of Mr. Hun Sea’s opponents 
in August. UN officials accuse the 
government of failing to investigate 
toe killings, allegedly committed 
during a July coup in which Mr. 
Hun Sen seized power. (AP) 

30,000 Demonstrate 
For Thai Pipeline 

KANCHANABURI, Thailand 
— Mare than 30,000 people rallied 
peacefolly here Friday in support of 
a Thailand-Burma gas pipeline that 
has been tbe subject of months of 
protests by environmental groups. 

The demonstrators demanded 
that toe government remove about 
40 people who have been camping 
oat in me jangle for more than three 
weeks to try to stall the project 

“Pro- environmental people are 
outsides who know nothing about 
the benefits that this town and tbe 
nation will get from the project.” 
toe rally leader, Tanya Darap- 
isaisuk, said. (Reuters) 

Alaska Settles Suit 
Against Canadians 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska, — 
Alaska and Canaria have agreed to 
settle a 2.1 million Canadian dollar 
($3 million) lawsuit against fisher- 
men who blockaded a state feny for 
three days last summer. Governor 
Tony Knowles said Thursday. 

Under tbe agreement, toe state 
will drop its lawsuit against toe Brit- 
ish. Columbia fishermen, who were 
protesting what they said was ex- 
cessive Alaskan interception of 
Canada-bound salmon, in exchange 
for a 13 million -dollar Canadian- 
funded campaign promoting tour- 
ism to Alaska, Mr. Knowles said. 

The accord also stipulates that the 
fishermen drop their 13 million-dol- 
lar counterclaim against Alaska. 

(Reuters) 

3 Japanese Parties 
Carry Out Merger 

■ TOKYO — Three opposition 
parties merged Friday to form a new 
party to challenge Prime Minister 
Ryu taro Hashimoto’s coalition in 
elections this year, a news report 
said. 

The move brings together tbe re- 
cently framed Taiyo, From Five and 
Voice of toe People parties.. The 
new group will be called toe Min- 
seito, or Good Governance Party, 
Kyodo News reported. 

The Taiyo Party chief, Tsutomu 
Hata, a framer prime minister, will 
lead toe new party. (AP) 


VISAS: U.S. Policies in Brazil Were Discriminatory, Judge Rules 


Continued from Page 1 

because of the color of their skin or the 
place of their birth means that toe use of 
generalizations based on these factors is 
unfair and unjustified.” 

He cited a visa manual used in the Sao 
Paolo consulate that encouraged special 
scrutiny of applicants of Korean or 
Chinese ancestry — “visas are rarely 
issued to these groups,” the manual said 
— and those from certain Brazilian cities 
“known for fraud." Most of toe cities 
have predominantly black populations. 


ruling was “right,” adding: “rmnotin 
this so much to vindicate myself as to 
vindicate a principle.” 

Judge Sporirin ordered that a. State 
Department grievance board review toe 
case of Mr. Olsen to determine if he 
should be reinstated to the foreign ser- 
vice and given back pay. 

The State Department is not backing 
down. In court papers, it has insisted that 
Mr. Olsen was dismissed because of 
“poor work performance ■— specifical- 
ly, for failure to adjudicate visa appli- 
cations with toe requisite speed and good 


applications deserve special scrutiny. 

“No applicant is refused a nonim- 
migrant visa application on account of 
his or her ethnicity or nationality,” said 
Suzanne Nyland. a Justice Department 
lawyer who is representing the State 
Department in toe lawsniL 
But toe profiles are valuable, she s aid, 
because they “serve to help toe consular 
officer ask die right questions” and to 
determine which applicants should be 
called in for interviews. 

But Mr. Olsen said he. was startled, 
after arriving in Brazil in 1992 for his 


Judge Sporion said his review of the judgment required by toe job.” " . first Foreign Service posting, by the 
evidence showed that Mr. Olsen, a S3- At a time when the administration of. five-] 


yrar-old Harvard-educated lawyer, was 
dismissed because he refused to follow a 
policy that resulted in tbe routine denial 
of visas to Brazilians who were black or 
who were of Asian or Arab descent 

“Government employees are not to 
follow orders blindly,” toe judge said in 
praising toe forma- diplomat: 

Mr. Olsen, who now is in private legal 
practice in Washington, said toe judge’s 


,e manual for new visa officers 
President Bill Clinton insists it is crack- . Jhat fisted * 'general guidelines on taw to 
ing down on illegal immigrants and is handle selected visa cases.” 


trying to eliminate toe threat that ter- 
rorists could sneak into the United 
States, toe State Department defends toe 
use of toe visa profiles in Sao Paolo and 
elsewhere in the work! 

The profiles single out applicants on 
the basis of their ethnic background, or the 
way they look or talk, to determine which 


The manual encouraged the use of 
abbreviations like these: “R!G=Rich kid. 
LP=Looks poor, TP=Talks poor, 
LR=Looks rough. TC=Take care.” 

A 1993 memorandum also warned 
that. “Arab and Chinese last names set 
off belts and whistles, regardless of what 
passport/nationality they may have.” 
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Political Explosion Aside, President Faces Array of Legal Questions 


By Jan Hoffman 

New 7inxrs Service 


NEW YORK — In addition to the political 
problems, the allegation that the president had a 
relationship with a former White House intern 
raises numerous legal questions. 

For starters, scholars disagree about whether the 
president can even be indicted, much less pros- 
ecuted. That constitutional issue has never been 
resolved by the Supreme Court, which came 
closest to examining it in 1974. when the justices 
ruled that President Richard Nixon could not claim 
executive privilege to block a Watergate special 
prosecutor’ssubpoena for White House tapes. Mr. 
Nixon bad been named by the grand jury in that 
case as an “unindicied co-conspirator.” 

Although lawyers for both sides fully briefed 
the question of whether Mr. Nixon could be 
indicted, each gave entirely different readings of 
the Constitution. Chief Justice Wairen Burger said 
that the court did cot have to resolve the dispute in 
order to rule on the executive privilege. 


If, however, Mr. Clinton can be indicted and 
prosecuted, here are several le gal - issues that 
might be raised: 

• Mr. Clinton testified at a deposition before 
Paula Jones *s lawyers, though MonicaLewinsky ’s 
scheduled appearance Friday has been postponed 
indefinitely. Can a person be charged with perjury 
fra lying at a deposition taken for a civil action? 

Yes. At a deposition, a wide-ranging inquiry at 
which lawyers develop information for their 
forthcoming cases, the person being questioned 
must swear an oath to teJJ the truth, and testimony 
can often be introduced in court. The crime of 
. perjury is generally defined as knowingly testi- 
fying falsely in violation of that sworn oath. That 
said, a prosecution for perjury rising oat of a civil 
case is rare. 

• If the strongest allegations against Mr. Clin- 
ton have merit, what crimes could he be charged 
with? 

Several former federal prosecutors said Mr. 
Clinton could be charged with perjury ifhe lied to 
Ms. Jones’s lawyers at his deposition; suborning 


perjury — if he encouraged Ms. Lewinsky to lie 
at her deposition; obstruction of justice — a 
broader category of impeding an investigation, 
and conspiracy on the suborning and obstruction 
charges, if be asked Vernon Jordan Jr., his friend, 
to persuade Ms. Lewinsky to lie. 

• Taping a telephone conversation without the 
speaker’s consent is illegal in the state of Mary- 
land, where Linda Tripp recorded Ms. Lewinsky's 
calls to her, but is not illegal under federal law. Are 
the tapes admissible in a federal criminal case? 

Yes. Federal rules control in federal court. 
However, Kenneth Starr, the independent pros- 
ecutor, had Ms. Tripp wear a wire and record a 
new conversation with Ms. Lewinsky under the 
unambiguous cloak of federal protection, so that 
he would not have (o rely on telephone tapes 
made under the taint of illegality. 

• Can the tapes be used as evidence against Mr. 
Clinton in a criminal case? 

Yes and no. At a grand jury hearing to deter- 
mine whether to indict Mr. Clinton, prosecutors 
can introduce the tapes. But at trial, a defendant 


has a Sixth Amendment right to cross-examine 
his accuser Ms. Lewinsky. A tape of her making 
statements about him cannot be cross-examined 
and so would most likely be considered hearsay, 
assuming she herself could be subpoenaed to 
testify. Here, the tapes could not be presented in 
the prosecution’s direct case. 

Federal evidence authorities say, however, 
that the tapes could be introduced in two other 
ways: If she testifies against Mr. Clinton, pros- 
ecutors may be able to introduce portions of the 
tapes to show that her testimony was consistent 
with her earlier statements. If she testifies for Mr. 
Clinton, denying that they had an affair and that 
he encouraged her to lie in the deposition, the 
prosecution can introduce the tapes to challenge 
her credibility. 

• How is Ms. Lewinsky's relationship with 
Mr. Clinton germane to the Jones lawsuit, which 
claims that the then-governor asked her for sex? 

To prevail, Ms. Jones, a state employee, does 
not need to establish that Mr. Clinton had a 
pattern of soliciting sex from employees. 


Bui if she can, introducing other examples 
might help bolster her credibility in a he said-she 
said duel before a jury. She dues have to show 
that Mr. Clinton implicitly or explicitly made sex 
with him a condition of" her employment. Her 
lawyers would want to question Ms. Lew insky oti 
the some point. 

■ Ms. Lewinsky's lawyer has said that she may 
eventually invoke the Fifth .Amendment at her 
deposition in the Paula Jones case. Why would 
that be necessary? 

It is not a crime to lie to a friend about having 
an affair with a married man. But Ms. Lewinsky 
has submitted a signed affidavit to Ms. Jones’s 
lawyers saying the affair never happened. If she 
persists with the denial at the deposition and it 
turns out that the affair did occur, she could face 
peijury charges. 

Since that is a risk, she can claim the Fifth 
Amendment protection against self- incrimina- 
tion at the civil proceeding, to ward off the 
possibility that deposition testimony about the 
affair could be presented to a grand jury . 


Again, Jordan Supports His Friend 

From Hubbell to Foster to Sex Scandal, Lawyer Is Therefor Clinton 




and Thomas B. Ed sail 

Washing (on Post Sentce 

WASHINGTON — During nearly 
every crisis of the Clinton presidency, 
Vernon Jordan Jr. has been a constant, 
though largely invisible, presence. The 
62-year-old lawyer has now again came 
to the aid of the president, this time 
standing front and center with a public 
statement that may be the best news the 
beleaguered Mr. Clinton has had in the 
last few days. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mr. Jordan 
walked into a crowded meeting room at a 
hotel here to make his first comment on 
the allegations that a 24-year-old former 
White House intern had an affair with 
Mr. Clinton and was then advised by the 
president and Mr. Jordan to lie about it. 

The reporters and camera crews fell 
silent. The 6-foot-4-inch Mr. Jordan, im- 
peccably tailored as usual, smiled ever so 
slightly. 

“May I have your attention? My 
name is Vernon Jordan,” he said, know- 
ing full well that every person in the 
room knew exactly who was at the 
lectern. 

He then launched into his account of 
his dealings with Monica Lewinsky. He 
took no questions. 


In crisp, declarative sentences, Mr. 
Jordan in many ways did a better job for 
Mr. Clinton than die president had done 
fra himself the day before with his halt- 
ing and incomplete account of his deal- 
ings with Ms. Lewinsky. 

Punching out each word for emphasis, 
Mr. Jordan provided help to Mr. Clinton 
on two critical points. 

“I want to say absolutely and un- 
equivocally that Ms. Lewinsky told me 
in no uncertain ter ms fo al she did not 

ident,” he said. “At^^me did I^ever 
say, suggest or intimate to her that she 
should lie.” 

Putting himself in the line of fire in a 
way few lawyers would advise, Mr. 
Jordan promised to testify “directly, 
completely and truthfully” about the 
matter before die grand jury convened 
by the Whitewater independent counsel, 
Kenneth Starr, who Mr. Jordan said had 
subpoenaed him to appear. 

Some Washington lawyers said that 
Mr. Jordan was being foolhardy in 
agreeing to testify before knowing what 
other evidence the prosecutors have in 
hand, even if he has nothing to hide. 

But the alternative scenario — Mr. 
Jordan stalling Mr. Starr’s efforts to 
question him or even invoking his Fifth 
Amendment privilege against self-in- 


CLINTON; Aides Rally Around President 


Continued from Page 1 

seemed to confirm the depth of admin- 
istration concern, four cabinet members 
appeared before television cameras out- 
side the White House to insist vigorously 
that Mr. Clinton had done nothing wrong 
and that they would continue to tend to 
the public's business. 

* The American people would be ill- 
served if the president of the United 
States and his cabinet did not focus on 
what we have been asked to door he has 
been elected to do,” Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright said, speaking 
forcefully. * ‘The president is focused on 
what he has to do, I am focused on what 
2 have to do, the other secretaries are, and 
I think the American public would be 
appalled if they thought we weren’t do- 
ing our job.” 

She was joined by Donna Shalala, the 
secretary of health and human services; 
William Daley, the secretary of com- 
merce, and Richard Riley, the secretary 
of education. 

The president has taken pains to main- 
tain his schedule and project a sense of 
normality, but his aides admit to feeling 
a sense of siege. 

The White House attempt to show that 
it is conducting business as usual seemed 
almost surreal Friday. 

With reporters clamoring fra com- 
k mem on tire affair, Michael McCurry, 

• the president’s spokesman, opened a 
news briefing with a long and leisurely 
explanation of cabinet discussions 
totally unrelated to the Lewinsky scan- 
dal. 

When be finally took questions on the 
matter, he said Mr. Clinton had spent no 
time Friday rooming addressing the issue, 
though he was expected to do so later. 

Mr. Ginsburg, the Los Angeles attor- 
ney representing Ms. Lewinsky, said on 
ABC-TV that his client had come under 
pressure while being questioned before 
the case was brought to public notice. 

“I can say that repeatedly during the 
course of discussions with the office of 
the prosecutor, we have been 
squeezed,” Mr. Ginsburg said. 
“They’ve even made threats to involve 
her parents, who, as far as I know, know 
nothing about, the situation. 

- ‘They are suggesting perhaps that her 
parents would be involved as witnesses 
in some fashion before a grand jury.” 

Ms. Lewinsky’s deposition in the 
Jones case was indefinitely postponed 
by the presiding judge in Arkansas, 
Susan Webber Wright of the Federal 
District Court in Little Rock. 

The former intern, who has reportedly 
been in seclusion in an apartment owned 
by her family in the Watergate apartment 
building in Washington, had been plan- 
ning to invoke her constitutional privilege 
not to answer questions that might in- 
criminate her, Mr. Ginsburg confirmed. 

She provided an affidavit two weeks 
pgo in which she denied that she had a 
sexual relationship with the president. 
According to USA Today, the affidavit 
contained the statement: “I have the 
utmost respect for the president,. who 
always behaved appropriately in my 
presence. I have never had a sexual 
relationship with the president. 

Mr. Ginsburg said in an interview 
Friday with CNN that “she will stand on 
the sworn affidavit at this time.” 

lawyers representing Ms. Jones 
denied that they were cooperating with 
the criminal investigation of Mr. Clinton 
by the team of Whitewater prosecutors 
headed by Kenneth Starr. 

Mr. Stair, a Republican, has re- 


peatedly been accused by Democrats of 
waging a partisan crusade against Mr. 
Clinton since he began serving as While- 
water special prosecutor three and a half 
years ago. 

— When reporters asked Mr. McCarty 
about a possible political motive, he 
said, “It would be highly improper for 
us to speculate as to motive.” 

Mr. McCrary said Mr. Clinton wanted 
to put the issue to rest but added, “He 
has to be prepared to do it in a thorough 
and comprehensive way.” 

The president’s aides originally said 
that he might hold a news conference on 
Friday, but later said he wanted to give 
his staff tune to provide investigators 
with the material! they have subpoenaed 
about the comings and goings of die 
former aide. 

His political image already appears to 
have suffered, though no allegations 
have been proven, and his political 
leverage and ability to raise funds for his 
party could be seriously harmed, despite 
his history of surviving scandal largely 
intact 

Mr. McCurry acknowledged con- 
cerns that U.S. influence could suffer a 
blow abroad. Foreign capitals, he said, 
“don’t really understand why we do this 
to ourselves.” 

There was considerable press spec- 
ulation about whether Mr. Starr might be 
able to work out a deal with Mr. G ins- 
burg for Ms. Lewinsky’s cooperation. 
Her lawyer said he had not heard from 
the Starr team since Monday. 

Mr. Starr’s office has said that its only 
interest in Ms. Lewinsky is as a witness. 

Mr. Ginsburg referred to his client 
Friday as a “target” of the Whitewater 
criminal investigation. In an interview 
with The Associated Press, he said he was 
using the term in the legal sense, meaning 
someone who is likely to be indicted. 

The only charge she appears to be 
liable to, from what is known, would be 
to perjury, if in fact her sworn affidavit 
dial she had bad no affair with Mr. 
Clinton were to be proven wrong. 

Mr. Ginsburg described Ms. Lewin- 
sky as being “devastated, concerned, 

! and fearful — does not know what 


le future holds.” 

Asked whether she had been asked to 
wear a wire and instigate conversations 
with Mr. Jordan and perhaps Mr. Clin- 
ton, Mr. Ginsburg said, “I think that’s a 
very fair assumption, based on my 
knowledge of the investigatory process 
that’s taken place.” 

His statement that bis client “at this 
time” stands by her affidavit filed earlier 
this month scored speculation about her 
intent as the matter unfolds and the 
stakes grow higher. 

The scandal that has entangled Mr. 
Clinton began when Linda Tripp, a 
friend of Ms. Lewinsky's, provided Mr. 
Stan with about 20 hours of audio tapes 
in which she is heard describing a sexual 
relationship with the president and dis- 
cussions on hushing it up. 

CBS reported that on one tape, Ms. 
Lewinsky is heard complaining that Mr. 
Clinton was cheating on her with four 
other women, three of them White 
House staff members. 

As the affair lurched along, many key 
questions remained unanswered: 

• What exactly will the tapes in Mr. 
Stan’s possession reveal? 

• What will While House logs and 
information show about Ms. Lewinsky’s 
contacts with the president? 

• What might Mr. Jordan, who has 
been subpoenaed to testify to the grand 
jury, say under oath? 


crimination — would have been po- 
litically. and possibly legally, devast- 
ating for Mr. Clinton, making it look as if 
one of his closest advisers had 
something to hide. 

Instead, Mr. Jordan tried to portray his 
dealings with Ms. Lewinsky as business 
as usual for him. 

Yes, he said, he had tried to help her 
find a job, referring her to two compa- 
nies where he serves as a director. Yes, 
when Ms. Lewinsky was subpoenaed in 
the Paula Jones sexual harassment law- 
suit, he found a lawyer fra her and even 
escorted Ms. Lewinsky to the lawyer's 
office to introduce them. 

It was a remarkable description of one 
of the most powerful of Washington 
nower brokers going far out of his way 
For a lowly and, until this week, largely 
unkn own administration underling. 

Mr. Jordan said be interceded for Ms. 
Lewinsky, who was by then working at 
the Pentagon, at the request of Mr. Clin- 
ton's secretary, Betty Carrie. 

He did not explain why Ms. Currie 
was helping an intern who had left the 
White House 20 months earlier or 
whether he had talked to Mr. Clinton 
about Ms. Lewinsky. To put his in- 
tercession into perspective, Mr. Jordan 
described himself as a believer in the 
biblical admonition. “To whom much is 
given, much is required.” 

A former civil rights leader who now 
serves on 11 corporate boards and earns 
an estimated $1 million a year as a 
partner In one of Washington's leading 
law firms, he portrayed the help he gave 
Ms. Lewinsky as merely an example of 
how he uses his power to do good. 

“I was pleased to be helpful to Ms. 
Lewinsky, whose drive, ambition and 
personality were impressive," Mr. 
Jordan said 

Indeed, Jordan friends said he has 
quietly helped a number of people, both 
big players and “little cheeses,” as one 
pnt it, obtain jobs in the administration 
and land comfortably when they left 
public service. 

Since his brief stint as co-chairman of 
Mr. Clinton’s transition team, the public 
glimpses of Mr. Jordan have been of the 
golfing partner, happily driving his 
friend around the course on Martha’s 
Vineyard, or the Christmas Eve celeb- 
rant continuing the tradition of dinner 
with the president and the first lady. 

But he has also been a quiet presence 
at the White House. 

“Whenever there’s a problem, Ver- 
non’s around to help,” a senior official 
said in 1994, describing the bond that 
has formed between Mr. Clinton and Mr. 
Jordan. 

When a former associate attorney 
general, Webster Hubbell, was forced to 
resign amid allegations that he em- 
bezzled from his former law firm, Mr. 
Jordan stepped in to get him a $100,000 
consulting contract. 

When the White House deputy coun- 
sel. Vincent Foster, committed suicide, 
Mr. Jordan joined Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
at the Foster home and stayed up with the 
grieving president until 2 A.M. 

A defense lawyer. James Cole, con- 
trasted Mr. Jordan's appearance Thurs- 
day with Mr. Clinton’s performance 
Wednesday. 

Then the president equivocated about 
whether he had ever discussed testifying 
in the Jones lawsuit with Ms. Lewinsky 
and was for some time unclear about 
whether he was denying having a re- 
lationship with her in the past, as op- 
posed to an ongoing affair. 

‘ The president got up to make a deni- 
al and never made a full denial and be 
had to kind of evolve his denial,” Mr. 
Cole said. 

“Vernon Jordan got up and made a 
denial — flat-out, straight ahead, here it 
is. 

“If you’re going to say something, 
make it count. 

“Otherwise, don’t say anything.” 
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Betty Currie, a White House secretary, and President Clinton in an 
April photo. Mrs. Currie has been subpoenaed by the independent 
Watergate counsel in connection with the Lewinsky episode. 

How Lewinsky Got the Job 

Big Clinton Contributor Recommended Her to White House 


WASHINGTON — A retired New 
York City insurance executive who 
was one of President Bill Clinton's top 
contributors recommended Monica 
Lewinsky for her job as a White House 
intern, said a former Clinton campaign 
official and government investiga- 
tors. 

The executive, Walter Kaye, who 
contributed $347,000 to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and Demo- 
cratic candidates and was an overnight 
guest at the White House, helped Ms. 
Lewinsky obtain her White House po- 
sition. 

Mr. Kaye was friendly with Ms. 
Lewinsky's mother, Marcia Lewis, 
author of a book about the opera sing- 
ers Luciano Pavarotti, Placido Domin- 
go and Jose Carreras. 

Mr. Kaye has been one of the pres- 
ident’s most stalwart backers, having 
also contributed to his legal defense 
fond. He also donated to a legal fond 
established by Susan Me Do u gal, the 
Clintons' jailed former business part- 
ner who was convicted of fraud in 
1996 as part of the White w are r case 
prosecuted by the independent coun- 
sel, Kenneth Stair. (NYT) 

Gatekeeper in the Glare 

WASHINGTON — Betty Currie 
has been the Oval Office’s genteel 
gatekeeper for five years, a meticulous 
secretary who is unfailingly gracious 
while sorting out President Clinton’s 
true friends from those who merely 
claim to be. 

Suddenly, this obscure public ser- 
vant has been thrust into a spotlight 
only a Washington scandal can shine. 
Vernon Jordan Jr. acknowledged that 
he had helped Ms. Lewinsky look fora 
lawyer and a job. It was Ms. Currie, 
Mr. Jordan said, who asked him to 
help Ms. Lewinsky, the former White 
House intern who allegedly had a 
sexual relationship with President 
Clinton. Mr. Starr, the independent 
counsel, subpoenaed Ms. Currie on 


Thursday and White House sources 
confirmed that when Ms. Lewinsky 
returned to visit after she had left to 
work at the Pentagon, it was Ms. Cur- 
rie who typically cleared her in. 

According to those who have 
worked with her, Ms. Currie is a pol- 
ished professional In her late 5Cte, a 
relatively apolitical woman who has 
been drawn repeatedly to intensely 
political settings. 

President Clinton has called her “a 
calm, reassuring voice.” 

She first went to work fra the gov- 
ernment in 1957. During the 1970s, 
she woiked as special assistant to Sam 
Brown Jr., President Jimmy Carter’s 
appointee to lead ACTION, the 
agency that includes the Peace Corps. 
By the next decade, she had moved 
into Democratic campaigns. 

She worked on the 1984 vice pres- 
idential campaign of Geraldine Fer- 
raro, then the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign of Michael Dukakis. 

She went to work in the Little Rock 
“war room" during Mr. Clinton's 
1992 campaign, apparently because 
she was a friend of John Podesta. now 
White House deputy chief of staff. 

After the election, she was secretary 
to the future secretary of state, Warren 
Christopher, when he was co-chair- 
man of the Clinton transition team. It 
was her role in the transition that 
landed her a job as one of Mr. Clin- 
ton’s two personal secretaries. (WP) 

No Comment on Chelsea 

PALO ALTO, California — Stan- 
ford University has declined comment 
about how Chelsea Clinton is han- 
dling the scandal around her father. 

“We do not discuss any students 
individually unless they have done 
something that we view is Stanford 
news,” said Teiry Shepherd, a 
spokesman for the university. 

Chelsea Clinton enrolled last fall at 
Stanford. Her parents asked the media 
not to bother her at college. (Renters) 


STRATEGY: Clinton 5 s Political and Legal Advisers at Odds 


Continued from Page 1 

answer the allegations publicly, his law- 
yers — including the White House coun- 
sel, Charles Ruff, and a private attorney, 
David Kendall — have warned in sharp 
terms that Mr. Clinton must keep his 
public answers terse and undetailed until 
they can assemble more facts about Mr. 
Clinton and Ms. Lewinsky and make a 
more, complete assessment of the legal 
threat Mr. Clinton is facing from the 
Whitewater independent counsel, Ken- 
neth Starr. 

The dispute in the White House, as 
several people described it, was essen- 
tially over timing as well as the fea- 
sibility of getting answers that will not 
be contradicted. 

The political team — including his 
advisers Rahm Emanuel, Paul Begala 
and Douglas Sosnik — argued that Mr. 
Clinton must provide answers rapidly to 
put out the firestorm of negative pub- 


licity and keep hi* policy agenda from 
being reduced to an irrelevancy. 

The lawyers, while agreeing that Mr. 
Clinton's problems have both a political 
and legal dimension, said they need to be 
especially methodical in compiling crit- 
ical information — such as how often 
Ms. Lewinsky visited the White House 
after she left her job there to work at the 
Pentagon in April 1996; how often she 
spoke with Mr. Clinton and what other 
charges Mr. Starr may- be pursuing — 
before Mr. Clinton ventures forward 
with his version of events. 

Some White House advisers noted 
how starkly Mr. Clinton’s tepid re- 
sponses contrasted with the aggressive 
responses he has often given when faced 
with allegations before. 

“There are a lot of people who want 
him to break out of the lawyers' trap he’s 
in and be himself,” said one member of 
what he called the “lel-CIinton-be-Clin- 
ton” crowd. 


Recent days have also illustrated how, 
in light of this controversy, even years- 
old Clinton statements are being dis- 
sected anew for veracity, presenting fur- 
ther problems for Mr. Clinton. 

Mr. Clinton's reputation for semantic 
contortions is hurting his public defense 
now. 

One White House official, who rejects 
the idea that lawyers are insensitive to 
the public relations aspect of the con- 
troversy, said the goal was to present 
enough facts to convince people that Mr. 
Clinton is not hiding behind rhetorical 
dodges. 

About a half-dozen meetings were 
held Thursday between the political and 
legal teams at the White House to dis- 
cuss public relations strategy. While (he 
lawyers — Mr. Ruff, Mr. Kendall and 
Robert Bennett — are allowed in the 
communications meetings, the political 
advisers are not allowed in the legal 
strategy meetings. 


Even Critics 
Of Counsels 
Believe Starr 
Acted Rightly 


By John Mintz 
and Toni Locy 

Hiu/iiniV. *n f\» tr Si n.,v 

WASHINGTON — For years, critics 
have accused independent counsels of 
conducting cosily and ever-expanding 
investigations that have resulted in the 
criminalization of American politics. 

But even some of those most skeptical 
about the 1978 law that established the 
counsels said that the Whitewater in- 
dependent counsel. Kenneth Starr-, 
seemed on firm legal ground when he 
sought and received judicial permission 
to expand his inquiry into whether Pres ; 
ident Bill Clinton urged a 24- year -old 
former White House intern to lie in 
sworn testimony. 

Adding to the independent-counsel 
criticism, the outside attorneys prosec- 
uting a former Clinton housing secre- 
tary, Henry Cisneros, and a former ag- 
riculture secretary. Mike Espy, have 
been harshly criticized for going beyond 
the scope of their initial charges,' tar : 
geting peripheral players and spending 
loo much time and money investigating 
offenses that, even if proven, might not 
warrant the effort. 

In his secret application to Attorney 
General Janet Reno last week, source’s 
said, Mr. Starr justified the expansion by 
pointing out that his team was already 
examining allegations that Vernon 
Jordan Jr. tried to buy die silence of a 
former Justice Department official: 
Webster Hubbell, by lining up consult- 
ing jobs for him. Mr. Starr, the sources 
said, asserted that the new allegations? 
that Mr. Jordan urged Monica Lewinsky 
to lie by denying she had a sexual affair 
with Mr. Clinton and that Mr. Jordan 
was helping her find work in New York 
were closely related to the earlier in- 
vestigation of Mr. Jordan. 

“If Vernon Jordan’s actions are -a 
subject of the new investigation, theft 
that seems reasonably related to the pre- 
existing probe,” said Terry Eastland, a 
former Reagan administration official in 
the Justice Department and a critic of the 
independent counsel law. "I’m not trou- 
bled by this at all." 

“Starr did precisely what any good 
prosecutor would do." said Joseph di- 
Genova, a former independent counsel 
who is a leading critic of the use of such 
independent prosecutions. 

Alexia Morrison, who was an indc-. 
pendent counsel in the 1980s examining 
a Justice Department official for al- 
legedly misleading congressional testi-. 
mony on environmental records, said 
that Ms. Reno's approval of Mr. Stair's 
request insulates him from criticism. 

The new investigation centers not on 
whether Mr. Clinton had an improper 
sexual relationship but on whether “the 
chief law enforcement officer in the land 
was screwing around with the justice 
system.” she said. 

Mr. di Genova called the independent 
prosecutor law “a constitutional mon- 
strosity and a legislative disgrace” be- 
cause it strips the Justice Deportment of 
its prosecutorial functions. 

But Mr. diGenova said that Mr. Stare 
did the right thing on Jan. 12. when a 
Lewinsky friend. Linda Tripp, ap- 
proached him with tapes that she sur- 
reptitiously made of Ms. Lewinsky al- 
legedly describing her dalliances with 
Mr. Clinion and his appeals that she lie 
about it. Mr. Starr then asked the FBI t,o 
place a recording device on Ms. Tripp 
and have her talk to Ms. Lewinsky. 

Mr. diGenova said there was no way 
Mr. Stan- could have gone to the attorney 
general for approval of an investigative 
expansion based on tapes secretly made 
by a person who was not a law en- 
forcement officer. 

Had Mr. Stan- gone with Ms. Tripp's 
tapes, Ms. Reno and the judges could 
have questioned the tapes' authenticity. 
Mr. diGenova said. 

■ Criticism ofSlarr 

David G. Savage of the Los Angeles 
Times reported: 

Mr. Starr's allegations renewed com- 
plaints among administration supporters 
about the independent counsel. 

“This shows if you can keep yourself 
in business for five years, you can find 
something to go after," said Stanley 
Brand, a former Democratic House 
counsel. “As a legal matter, 1 question 
his right to go into anything like this.” 

Lawrence Walsh, the former Iran- 
contra prosecutor, also voiced his dis- 
comfort about the blest rum in the 
Whitewater inquiry. 

Prosecutors "should stay out of in- 
tensely personal matters." Mr. Walsh 
said, and focus on “official business. I 
don’t think they should be drawn away 
into something highly personal. * ’ 
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Seeking the Truth 

T&U the Whole Story 


'u? e “carefully worded” has 
appeared in almost every description 
ofPresident Bill Clinton’s denials of 
Mjual involvement with a former 
White House intern, Monica Lewin- 
sky- Other words that could be as easily 
JPPlied are cryptic, panial and insuf- 
ficient. Those terms also apply to Ver- 
non Jordan’s compact statement thar 
had, in addition, the unwholesome feel 
OLan attempt to portray the president’s 
secretary, Betty Currie, as a centra! 
player in the attempt to find a job and a 
lawyer for Ms. Lewinsky. 

.This approach, which depends so 
heavily on omission and elision, is 
appropriate to people who believe 
themselves to be targets of a criminal 
investigation. But it is not sufficient for 
Mr. Clinton's other role as leader of the 
nation. In that role, he has to do more 
than offer chips of fact too discon- 
nected to amount to a coherent mosaic 
by which the public can judge tbe 
viability of his political leadership and 
the authority of his moral leadership. 

It is time for Mr. Clinton to tell the 
whole story in all its detail and context. 
The proper forum is a televised even- 
ing speech to the nation, before the 
State of the Union address next week. 

The nation has heard enough from 
press secretaries and lawyers. This is a 
presidential-scale task. The proper 
audience to receive the president's re- 
port is not a handful of citizens in a 
grand jury room, but the national con- 
stituency that put him in office. There 
is much to be said for the calm at- 
mosphere of the televised evening 

Another Denial 

Six years ago this month. Bill Clin- 
ton, presidential candidate, gave an in- 
terview with CBS's ”60 Minutes” to 
rebut charges by Gennifer Flowers that 
the two had had a 12- year-long sexual 
relationship. 

The accusation, published first by a 
supermarket tabloid and then by every- 
one else, had been dogging his can- 
didacy, and discussing it directly on 
national television on Super Bowl 'Sun- 
day was u bold move that may have 
resurrected his bid for the Democratic 
nomination. 

While Mr. Clinton acknowledged 
“causing pain in my marriage” in gen- 
eral. he was unequivocal on the 
Flowers matter specifically. “That al- 
legation is false," he said The Arkan- 
sas governor described his relationship 
with Ms. Flowers as “friendly but lim- 
ited." .And he insisted that “I have 
absolutely leveled with the American 
people." 

But The Washington Post reported 
UHT. Jan. 23) that people close to the 
case said that in his deposition Sat- 
urday in Paula Jones's sexual harass- 
ment lawsuit against him, Mr. Clinton 
admitted having an affair with Ms. 
Flowers during" the 1970s. A presi- 
dential spokesman. Michael McCurry, 
took indirect issue with the report. He 
said that both the president’s depos- 


speech, which has been used by every 
modem president at times when the 
nation was riven by doubts about the 
quality of its leadership. That could be 
followed by a press conference with 
full opportunity for questioning. 

Mr. Clinton needs to tell his story 
not in bits and pieces, but with the 
complete context that only he can 
know. His pinpoint denials will never 
enable anyone to understand the larger 
narrative of which Ms. Lewinsky and 
her tape-recording confidante. Linda 
Tripp, are a part Only the president 
knows why an obscure young woman 
was apparently drawn, at the least, into 
the gift- and advice-giving orbit of two 
of the most powerful men in Wash- 
ington. Only the president knows if he 
left recorded messages on her answer- 
ing machine or if, as CNN reports, he 
spoke to Ms. Lewinsky as recently as 
the early part of this month and used 
the words “deny, deny, deny.” Only 
he knows if he was involved in re- 
ceiving what Newsweek magazine de- 
scribes as nine letters or packages sent 
by Ms. Lewinsky to the White House 
between Oct. 7 and Dec. 8. 

All this alleged White House contact 
may be innocent, but it was palpably 
odd, considering that Ms. Lewinsky is 
reported to have been exiled to the 
Pentagon for inefficiency. The con- 
stricted answers of Mr. Clinton and 
Mr. Jordan have added to die oddity, 
not dissipated iL A complete, factual 
account by a president who is inter- 
ested in telling his story is the best 
answer for a nation that has not pre- 
judged the facts but is understandably 
troubled and mystified by them. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


ition testimony and his 1992 state- 
ments had been truthful and they were 
“not at odds” with one another. He 
would not, however, answer a direct 
question as to whether Mr. Clinton had 
ever had an affair with Ms. Flowers. 

Only those privy to the full text of 
Mr. Clinton's testimony can know for 
sure whether it is consistent with his 
public denials that he and Ms. Flowers 
had an affair. It is possible that the' 
specific wording of remarks and the 
testimony may be, in some tortuous, 
legalistic sense, reconcilable with one 
another. But if he testified die other day 
that an affair took place, it will be a 
reversal of what he declared while try- 
ing to save himself back then. 

It is worth keeping Mr. Clinton's 
public remarks concerning Gennifer 
Flowers in mind in considering his 
denial that he had any “improper re- 
lationship” with Monica Lewinsky. In 
an interview with Jim Lehrer on PBS 
on Wednesday, the president said 
"there is not a sexual relationship, an 
improper sexual relationship, or any 
other kind of improper relationship" 
between him and Ms. Lewinsky. Until 
the president's testimony can be ex- 
amined in full, the renewed questions 
about Ms. Flowers can only make 
people wonder whether Mr. Clinton 
has leveled with the public about this 
latest charge and what, if anything, his 
denial really means. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST 


A Welcome Arrest 


For the first rime. U.S. troops in 
Bosnia on Thursday led a successful 
operation to arrest an indicted war 
criminal. The detention of Goran Jel- 
isic is another welcome sign of a re- 
invigorated NATO and Western effort 
to enforce the Dayton accords and 
build peace in the fanner Yugoslavia. 

"There is no statute of limitations 
on war criminals.” the U.S. defense 
secretary. William Cohen, said after 
the arrest. That's a message which, if 
backed up. will resonate throughout 
Bosnia and beyond. Others accused of 
wdr crimes w ill feel less secure, and 
ordinary citizens will feel more in- 
clined to bet on peace. 

• iOniy 21 people accused of war 
dimes — out of 75 openly indicted — 
ate now in custody, but the pace of 
a tresis is accelerating. British troops 
arrested one suspect and killed another 
last July in the firsr such NATO op- 
eration.’ and Dutch soldiers detained 
two Croatian suspects last month. U.S. 
troops played supporting roles in both 
those missions. U.S. officials also 
played an important pan last October 
in persuading the Croatian government 
to turn over 10 war-crimes suspects. 

i The arTest of Mr. Jehsic is important 
in part because of who he i> — one of 
oftlv seven indictees charged with the 


most serious crime of genocide. Ac- 
cording to the indictment by the UN- 
sponsored war-crimes tribunal in The 
Hague. Mr. Jelisic murdered at least 16 
Muslims and ran a concentration camp 
where many others were killed. Before 
being shot, some victims were forced 
to place their heads on a metal grate 
that drained into the river, to minimize 
cleanup afterward, according to the 
indictment. 

NATO's failure to arrest more 
people sought in war-crimes cases has 
stalled the peace process in many 
ways. The impression that U.S. forces 
would not risk taking any casualties to 
arrest suspects has to some degree 
eroded their effectiveness overall. 
Refugees have been less willing to 
return home as long as the swaggering 
ultranationalists were not only at large 
but in charge. 

Now the Serb nationalists, at least, 
are in retreat. A moderate prime min- 
ister has taken office in the Serb por- 
tion of Bosnia. Radovan Karadzic, the 
ultimate indictee, is increasingly less 
protected, and those who have sup- 
ported him increasingly must see they 
are on the losing side. As long as this 
first arrest is not the last, the forces of 
peace will be strengthened. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST 
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IMF Ignores the Bigger Problems in Indonesia 


J AKARTA — The recent agreement 
between President Suharto of In- 
donesia and the International Monetary 
Fond on a second package of reform 
and austerity measures deals with only 
part of the country’s economic crisis. 
The IMF package attacks the Suharto 
circle's stranglehold on business. Al- 
though a necessary contribution to In- 
donesia’s rescue, it is not enough. 

First, something has to been done 
about the staggering $65 billion owed 
by Indonesian corporations to foreign 
creditors. The scramble by Indonesian 
businesses to maintain repayments is 
driving down the value of die country ’s 
currency, the rupiah, while driving op 
the cost of new credit for well-run 
companies from newly gun-shy West- 
ern creditors. Making this situation all 
the more unworkable, Indonesia lacks 
effective bankruptcy laws to assure 
empty-handed creditors of some re- 
course if all else fails. 

The IMF seems to have chosen not to 
consider this complex issue in its ef- 
forts to jump-start the Indonesian econ- 
omy. We can guess why. Many Euro- 
pean, Asian and some American 
leaders overlooked the inadequacies of 
the Indonesian legal system and de- 
cided to put their trust in their debtors' 
connections — the “relationship” 
deals that are now under attack. It 
would be hazardous for the IMF to try 
to persuade its contributing govern- 
ments to bail out bad decisions by 
bankers. 

But if credit re mains cut off, In- 
donesian exporters will be unable to 
take advantage of their new compet- 
itiveness and grow the economy again. 
Letters of credit are already at pro- 
hibitively high interest rates; they 
promise to head even higher as in- 
flation kicks in over the next few 
months as subsidies end for fuel and 
food. Deflation and vast unemploy- 
ment are the real prospect ahead. 

There is an urgent need for a bargain 
between international creditors and 
their Indonesian borrowers. For ex- 
ample, David Hale, global economic 
strategist at Zurich Kemper Invest- 
ments, has suggested a grace period for 
repayment of principal for, say. three 


By Douglas H. Paal 

years in exchange for an Indonesian 
agreement to pass laws on bankruptcy 
and financial reporting. This kind of 
idea has so far found no response. 

The. second problem is Indonesia's 
political uncertainty. In power for 32 
years and having jusf declared for a 
seventh five-year term as president, 
Mr. Suharto seems to be unaware that a 
middle class of 20 millio n to 30 million 
people has abandoned him. 

This huge shift in opinion is not 
readily apparent: Mr. Suharto's control 
of the military and the security ap- 
paratus has squelched organized op- 
position and criticism in the Indonesian 
press. But a visitor talking to virtually 
any Indonesian outside tbe government 
itself cannot miss this swing in sen- 
timent. 

Rather than turn to the streets in 
protests and violence, the new middle- 
class opposition places its faith in mar- 


ket forces. . The falling rupiah is the 
weapon of choice to bring down .the 
regime. Thus there is resentment in 
some quarters when the United States 


A combination of incompetence and 
Insouciance within the Suharto gov- 
ernment will deter foreign creditors 
and investors from taking risks in m- 


and others intervene Id support the ail- donesia just when it most urgently 
ing economy; they prefer that outsiders- needs new capital and confidence. _ 
help after Mr. Suharto is gone. How the growing dissatisfaction 

th^rupiah-as-weapon strategy was w jth Mr. Suharto will resolve itself— a 

paroxysm of street violence, a quiet 
departure In the night, a sudden death 
— is highly uncertain. But until that 


on display this week with speculation 
thar a Suharto crony. Research and 
Technology Minister B; J. Habibie, 


might be chosen as Mr. Sahara's wee reOT ^So n “^ c ^,'u,e rapiah is likely to 
pnatfent and possMe successor. The : remain p^uy wea k. the IMF re- 
selection of Mr. Habibie, on advocate ^ - — j — «- 


of state-supported industry, wouldrep- 
resent a rebuke to the preaching of the 
IMF. When the rupiah fell through the 
11,000 barrier after the rumors, his 
opponents took heart • 

But Mr. Suharto could be playing a 
game with the vice presidency, har- 
boring no intention to cede real power 
to a successor and planning to reassert 
himself when the economic storm 
blows over. He has already qualified 
some of his assurances to the IMF. 


forms perhaps fatally diluted, and pros- 
pects for economic recovery and re- 
newed growth elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia blighted. As the world’s fourth 
most populous nation, Indonesia casts 
a long shadow over the region — for 
better or worse. 

:The writer, president of the Asia Pa- 
cific Policy Center in Washington, con- 
tributed this comment to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 


They’re Out of Favor and Out of Work 


G 


ENEV A — The economic crisis in 
Asia affects much more than just 
the world's financial market: millions 
of migrants are at risk of losing their 
jobs, which could lead to a wave of 
displaced workers forced to look for 
employment far beyond Asia. 

The booming nations of Southeast 
Asia in the past decade attracted mil- 
lions of workers from less fortunate 
countries nearby, particularly 
Bangladesh, Burma and the Philip- 
pines. Many of these migrants are 
working illegally. For example, 
Malaysia’s estimated 1.8 million for- 
eign workers are reported to include at 
least 800,000 illegal migrants. South 
Korea has more than 140,000 illegal 
foreign workers. An estimated 700.000 
of Thailand's 1 million foreign workers 
are unauthorized. 

As might be expected, there have 
already been calls to expel these for- 
eign workers, even though they are 
often vital to the economies of their 


By James NT. Purcell Jr. 

host countries. Many toil in low-paying 
jobs and are unlikely to be replaced by 
citizens, even unemployed ones, who 
scorn such menial work. 

Large-scale deportations are diffi- 
cult and expensive to organize and usu- 
ally turn into a public relations night- 

Millions of migrant 
workers could suffer . 

mare for the host country. It is nev- 
ertheless likely that a large number of 
foreign workers will have to leave, 
either because they can no longer sus- 
tain themselves in their new homes, or 
because host countries cannot pay the 
political price of their continued pres- 
ence. 

The effect of this economic down- 


turn on mi gr ant labor could have a 
significant impact on labor markets in 
the region and beyond. The Interna- 
tional Organization for Migration, 
which I head, is embarked on efforts to 
better define the dimensions and the 
impact of the problem both in the re- 
gion and beyond. Asian countries 
themselves need to consider the issue 
as a part of their overall approach to 
solving their problems. Otherwise, a 
growing number of desperate people 
will consider the long, risky and often 
illegal journey ro find better oppor- 
tunities in Australia, Japan, Europe or 
North America. 

The next wave of 4 ‘boat people" — 
driven this time by economics, not pol- 
itics — might then not be far away. 

The writer, director general of the 
International Organization for Migra- 
tion, an intergovernmental agency in 
Geneva, contributed this comment to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


A Black Day for the President and the Nation, Too 


W ASHINGTON — The 
White House is filled 
with ghosts. Many presidents 
have written and spoken of the 
palpable sense that the rooms in 
which they work and live are 
filled with the spirits of their 
predecessors. Madison and 
Jackson and Lincoln and both 
Roosevelts are not just portraits 
but presences. 

If President Bill Clinton has 
the sense of history I think he 
does, he has to be feeling the 
ghosts of two of those past pres- 
idents hovering nearby this 
week: John F. Kennedy, the 
man we belatedly learned car- 
ried on a variety of reckless 
assignations inside and outside 
the White House. And Richanj 
Nixon, who was driven from 
office for covering up his guilty 
knowledge of crimes. 

The news of the latest ac- 
cusations against Mr. Clinton 
broke suddenly but not entirely 
unexpectedly. As in Watergate, 
each event is just the most re- 
cent episode in an unfolding 
saga. Still, it has shocked the 
capital and the world. 

Once again, a nation that de- 


By David S. Broder 


serves better of its leaders is 
dealing with tales of incrim- 
inating tapes, of reports that gif- 
ted lawyers countenanced or 
counseled lawbreaking. It is 
listening to a president give 
clipped, strained nonanswer an- 
swers, all the "while insisting 
that he is cooperating fully with 
the investigation of his actions. 
Once again, the president's de- 
fenders are asserting this is an 
effort by partisan enemies to 
divert him from the serious 
work of governing that the 
voters entrusted to him. 

A journalist must suspend 
judgment until all the facts are 
known. But to believe Mr. Clin- 
ton's denials, one must once 
again presume that a succession 
of women over a period of two 
decades have concocted tales of 
his sexual prowling and inven- 
ted charges that he told them 
how to camouflage the truth. 

The public is properly skep- 
tical of these tales when they 
first appear. They seem so im- 
plausible — so jarringly out of 
sync with the public picture 


these presidents present Jack 
and Jackie Kennedy were the 
idealized, romantic young 
couple in a Caraelot White 
Hoiise. 

Why would he have been 
trafficking with hookers and 
gangsters’ molls? Why would 
Mr. Nixon, the master of subtle 
diplomacy, have been making 
foul-mouthed, half-drunk plots 
to bug his enemies and break 
into their files? 

The public Mr. Clinton has 
been so deft, so charming and 
increasingly so successful a 
president that the stories of his 
tomcaning have been relegated 
to a separate compartment of 
the national consciousness. The 
gap in his poll ratings between 
job performance and personal 
character bas been wide and 
persistent. 

As long as the bright side of 
Mr. Clinton was on view and 
the dank side was distant in time 
and place, the separation was 
relatively easy to maintain. But 
this latest investigation by tbe 
independent counsel Kenneth 


Starr has brought the ugliness 
into the 1990s and into the 
White House itself. 

Mr. Clinton is steadied now, 
not just by his lifelong history 
of talking his way out of jams 
that would have sunk most oth- 
ers, but by the readiness of his 
close associates, starting with 
his wife, to step forward in his 
defease. Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton has done that often, but so 
have others, both men and 
women. 

From boyhood on, people 
who met Mr. Clinton even cas- 
ually recognized his exception- 
al intelligence, personal em- 
pathy and persuasiveness — 
and saw bow far those gifts 
could cany him in his ambition 
forpublic service. 

They were not wrong. Those 
qualities have made him tbe 
first Democrat since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to win two terms 


in the White House and have 
brought him to a moment when 
his greatest achievements 
seemed to beckon. In part be- 
cause of the courageous battle 
he fought to attack die inherited 
deficits in his first year in office, 
he is about to present the nation 
die prospect of an era of bal- 
anced budgets. 

In his State of the Union ad- 
dress scheduled for Tuesday 
night he plans to start an effort 
to use possible budget surpluses 
to avoid the long-term threat of 
bankruptcy in the Social Se- 
curity system — perhaps the 
greatest achievement of his 
party in this century — and as- 
sure its survival for future gen- 
erations. 

All that is threatened, and it 
makes what is happening more 
than a personal drama. It is a 
black day for the nation. 

The Washington Post 


Why Take the Risk? 


Smart, Successful, Insulted 


N EW YORK — While 
Clinton officials are trav- 
eling the country having feel- 
good conversations about 
race, somebody ought to take 
notice of Randall Robinson's 
anger. 

Mr. Robinson is the usually 
friendly, self-effacing, relent- 
lessly hard-working president 
of Trans Africa, an organiza- 
tion he founded in 1977 to 
influence U.S. policy toward 
African and Caribbean coun- 
tries. 

Trans Africa led the fight, 
so vigorously opposed by 
President Ronald Reagan, to 
impose economic sanctions 
on the apartheid government 
of South Africa. 

Mr. Robinson is a graduate 
of Harvard Law School. He is 
tall and handsome and laughs 
easily. He conducts his busi- 
ness with the exquisite polite- 
ness one associates with ca- 
reer diplomats. 

Now. at age 56, he has wit- 
ten his memoirs. The book, 
“Defending the Spirit: A 
Black Life in America.” will 
be published by Dutton on 
Feb. 2. It opens with a public 
comment made in 1994 by 
Senator Ernest Boilings of 
South Carolina. 

“Everybody likes to go to 
Geneva," Mr. Hollings said. 
"I used to do it for the Law of 
the Sea conferences, and 
you'd find these potentates 
from down in Africa, you 
know, rather than eating each 
other they'd just come up and 
get a good square meal in 
Geneva.” 

Mr. Robinson found that to 
be as hilarious as the time at 
Harvard, back in the '60s, 


By Bob Herbert 


when a fellow law srudent en- 
countered him in the library 
and inquired. “Are you the 
janitor? 

Or the time, in 1956, when 
his parents bought a home on 
East 39th Street in Richmond, 
Virginia. The Robinsons were 
the first black family on the 
block. “Within six months of 
our arrival.” he writes, “the 
single long 600-block of East 
Thirty-Ninth Street would be 
all block.” 

“Defending the Spirit" is 
Mr. Robinson’s account of his 
inability, despite a world- 
class education and tremen- 
dous professional success, to 
escape the humiliating trap of 
racism. And it is about the 
ways in which twisted atti- 
tudes about race have shaped 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Robinson writes: “In 
May 1981, as Secretary of 
Stale Alexander Haig sal with 
South African Foreign Min- 
ister Roelof Botha on the sev- 
enth floor of the State De- 
partment w discuss a new era 
of friendship between the 
United States and South 
Africa, twenty-eight million 
black South Africans were 
completely without rights. 
They were required to carry 
racial identity passbooks. 
They had no right to vote, as- 
semble or express themselves 
freely.” 

As Mr. Haig and Mr. Botha 
were meeting. Nelson Man- 
dela was in the middle of his 
27 years of imprisonment 

Mr. Robinson makes no at- 
tempt to conceal his bitter- 


ness. “What have I done with 
my pain?” he asks. “I am not 
eager to know. I can find no 
answer of which I can be 
proud. White-hot hatred 
would seem the proper reflex. 
But there is no survival there. 
In the autumn of my life, I am 
left regarding white people, 
before knowing them indi- 
vidually, with irreducible mis- 
trust and dull dislike.” 

When I asked him about 
that passage, Mr. Robinson 
said: “I was trying to write 
what I feel. It probably should 
have illustrated, if it were hon- 
est, more hurt than anger, but 
anger's the protective side of 
hurt." 

He said he had seen too 
much damage and been 
wounded himself too often to 
function without his defenses 
carefully in place. "So I've 
built that wall around my- 
self,” he said. “This is the 
consequence of a life’s ex- 
perience.” 

Not long ago Mr. Robinson 
dropped by a small country 
hardware store in rural Vir- 
ginia. He walked past two 
young white men in overalls. 
A moment later he could hear 
one of the young men telling 
the proprietor that “a boy” 
had been looking for him. 

It didn't matter that tbe 
“boy” was tall, well-dressed 
and middle-aged. It didn’t 
matter that he hud dealt with 
presidents and other heads of 
state. Perhaps, Randall Robin- 
son woulo later think, it 
shouldn't have bothered him 
so much. But it did. It was one 
more rip in a perpetually open 
wound. 

The New York Times. 


I q the wake of the latest ac- 
cusations against President 
Bill Clinton, most striking are 
the reactions of ordinary Clin- 
ton backers, people who had 
shouted their defenses of the 
president not on talk shows but 
over coffee at kitchen tables or 
backyard barbecues. When 
their anti-Clinton neighbor or 
co-worker -had cited Rush' 
Limbaugh or a million other 
Clinton critics, they said, no, the 
president has his flaws, but he’s 
a good president and his en- 
emies are out to get him. 

That changed Wednesday 
with the new accusations. 

In my unscientific survey, al- 
most all of these supporters are 
angry. At some level, most ac- 
cept that something happened 
between Mr. Clinton and this 
young woman — even though 
most thought he was too smart 
to give anyone direct encour- 
agement to commit perjury. 
Their fury is in some cases 


about morality but in all cases 
about the prospect of such ir- 
responsibility. why, they ask, 
would be risk his presidency for 
such an affair? 

The information that's 
emerged so far — and the pres- 
ident's lawyerly responses — 
sharply diminish hopes that this 
will prove to be a lie in all 


respects. 
I SUS] 


suspect I'm like most 
Americans: I want the president 
to be telling the truth and all of 
this ro be a terrible invention. 
One of the people I spoke with 
is a senator and a Clinton sup- 
porter. Until Wednesday he 
thought Mr. Clinton was about 
to enter the most promising 
period of his presidency. The 
senator said he hoped the 
charges were false. He said it 
almost prayerfully. He did not 
sound convinced that his pray- 
ers would be answered. 

— E.J. Dionne, writing in The 
Washington Post 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1898: Rate Extortion 

PARIS — [The Herald says in 
an Editorial:] We publish a com- 
parison of telepnqne rates in 
American cities which will be a 
revelation to users of the tele- 
phone in Europe. The prices are 
exiortionateiy high, even the toll 

is charged to yearly subscribers 
here in Paris. Contrast the rates 
mid in America with those in 
French, Swiss and German cit- 
ies, and h will be seen that the 
comparison is very much in fa- 
vor of Europe. Do not-such- facts 
constitute an argument in favor 
of Government ownership? 

1923: German Boycott 

BERLIN — The anti-foreign 
feeling is Increasing in Berlin. 
Rumors of “atrocities” in the 
Ruhr, are spread a half-dozen 
times a day throughout the city. 
One report was to the effect that 
the French had decided to strip 


the richly wooded hills around 
Wiesbaden, leaving the favorite 
resort of ail nations simply a 
deserted town. “Carmen” has 
been withdrawn from the Op- 
era, and French plays have been 
cancelled. All French goods are 
being progressively boycotted. 

1948: Franc Devalued 

PARIS — A French spokesman 
announced last night [Jan. 24} 
his government was proceeding 
with the franc’s devaluation. His 
statement meant th?it vigop^^ 
protests from Sir Stafford 
Cripps, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had failed to per- 
suade France from her intended 
course. It also meant that the 
International Monetary Fund, 
even if it were opposed, could 
not keep the French government 
from devaluing the franc and re- 
establishing free money markets. 
Devaluation and money trading 
are the two salient points of the 
program for financial reform. 
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A Cultural 
Leap in 

Karlsruhe 




By David Galloway 

K ARLSRUHE. Germany — Despite 
its significance as a Rhine harbor 
and industrial center, the city foun- 
ded in 1715 by Margrave Karl Wil- 
helm of Baden-Durlach figures in few tour- 
istic itineraries. Yet its cultural attractions are 
far more extensive than a population of 
270,000 would lead travelers to expect. 

That Karlsruhe's first-class museums are 
so little known to a larger public has at least 
something to do with the shoulder- to- the- 
wbeel pragmatism of its inhabitants. As one 
local wag has observed, “They not only pot 
their cultural light under a bushel but 
promptly sit down on the basket *' As a result 
a visitor may find himself virtually alone in 
Karlsruhe's magnificent Baroque palace, 
which houses the State Museum. Its extensive 
holdings — including the celebrated Mem- 
minger Altar — document some 5,000 years 
of European cultural history. 

Among the other well-kept secrets is the 
Museum beim Markt (Museum on the Mar- 
ket). founded in 1993 as the country’s only 
institution devoted to the applied arts of this 
century. The city's Kunsthalle, with paintings 
from the Middle Ages to the present, ranks as 
one of Germany's most beautiful museums. 
And Karlsruhe has two art academies, the 
region's most extensive fine-arts library. 
Europe’s largest institute for computer sci- 
ences and a number of important archives 
including one that documents the production 
of majolica in the region. 

With the recent opening of the Karlsruhe 
Center for Arts and Media (ZXM), the era of 
obscurity would seem to be drawing to a close. 
For 154 million Deutsche marks ($85 mil- ' 
lion), the city has renovated a former mu- 
nitions factory to house an Academy of 
Design, a Media Museum and a Museum for 
Contemporary Art, which places painting, 
sculpture, photography and new-media art on 
an equal footing. 

The Municipal Gallery, focusing on re- 
gional artists, has also found a new if some- 
what incongruous home here, and a Col- 
lectors’ Museum will round out the complex 
in two years’ time. 




shop character. 
Combufine u 


T HANKS to the generous spaces and 
the sensitive installation of works in 
the Contemporary Arts Museum, 
even the faint sounds of distantly 
beeping video games seem less a distraction 
than a lure to move into other, unexplored 
comers. So far as more traditional aits are 
concerned, the Contemporary Museum has 


Combining teaching, research and exhib- 
ition facilities under a single roof was the 
brainchild of 62-year-old Heinrich Klotz, who 
struggled for eight years to turn his vision into 
reality. A former journalist, an historian and 
university professor. Klotz first showed his 
skills at bucking the odds when he became 
founding director of Frankfurt's Architecture 
Museum, which at his urging became part of 
the museum embankment along the Main 
River. 

Klotz’s interdisciplinary, multimedia 
concept has been described as a sort of “Di- 
gital Bauhaus,” and enthusiasts have com- 
pared the results to the Pompidou Center in 
Paris. Klotz has persuaded leading artists and 
theoreticians to join his faculty. 

Plainly, die entire ZKM complex is a work 
in progress, which will require considerable 
ana more or less continuous fine-tuning. 

David Galloway is an art critic and free- 
lance curator based in Wuppertal, Germany. 
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An Old Master and New Minimalism 



Frank den Oudsten's “ Floating 
Identities.” done in 1995. 

understandably focused on younger artists 
and tends to present groups of works rather 
than isolated examples. One can quibble with 
individual choices and regret, even, the in- 
clusion - of two anemic photogravures by 
Robert Rauschenberg. Contemporary photo- 
graphy, however, makes a relatively strong 
showing, while the ingenious video install- 
ations of Fabrizio Plessi and Marie-Jo La- 
fontaine should convince even die-hard skep- 
tics that this is a medium that has reached foil 
aesthetic maturity. It is impossible to make 
similar claims for the interactive and “vir- 
tual’* works on view. These, on the other 
hand, are pan of the Media Museum, which 
intentionally stresses an experimental, work- 


Inremational Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — If exhibitions can ever" 
rate as masterpieces in themselves, 
this is it. Small, admirably presented. 

“Recognizing VanEyck,’ ' at the Na- 
tional Gallery until March 15. defines a new 
genre, the minimalist an show, focusing on a 
few works by a major master. 

Jan Van Eyck is as elusive a figure as his 
work is enigmatic. He was bom, historians 
presume, at Maaseik, near Maastricht, on a date 
that has yet to be discovered. The earliest 

SOUKEN MEUKIAN 

record of his name, in 1422, tells us only that 
he was a painter in die Hague attached to the 
ruler of Holland, John of Bavaria. By 1425. 

Van Eyck had switched to Bruges and Lille in 
circumstances unknown. His recorded work 
covers nine years from 1432 to 1439. He died 
in 1441. 

Reading between die lines, one surmises a 
man of outstanding intelligence — a 16th- 
centnry Flemish source quoted by Elisabeth 
Dhanens in her masterly monograph “Van 
Eyck.” published in 1980, says as much. To 
Philip the G ood, Duke of Burgundy Van Ey ck 
the court painter was also a trusted adviser. 

When an embassy was dispatched to Portugal 
in 1428 to finalize the details of a marriage 
between the duke and Isabella of Portugal, the 
painter was included in the party, pointing to a 
man at ease among the hi go and mighty. 

While archives and later sources give us nicxamuiiiaik-ivLmiMO 

little more than tantalising hints at die life The celebrated double portrait in the Van Eyck show. 
story and the personality of Van Eyck, sev- 
eral of the artist’s 20 pictures that survive supply position. Moreover, when closed, the wings display wal 
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eminently idiosyncratic, is equally curious. A 
second portrait poses other riddles. A man of 
uncertain age without hair, eyebrows or eye- 
lashes stares, frozen in untold sadness. He: 
appears behind a low stone parapet with a' 
French inscription in Roman majuscules 
“LEAL SOVVENDL” “[in?] faithful 
memory.’’ Above it, Greek minuscules may- 
be read as “Tymoiheos" and, below the 
French w’ords, a third inscription in Gothic 
letters says, in Latin: "By deed [? avtu : so far, 
historians assumed it to he missing an m and 
read actum, understood as done j in the Lord ’s 
year 1432, from Ioh[annes] de Eyck." Was 
there a man called Timotheos? Was this 
painted os a souvenir of a deceased man, to 
honor a promise? Again, the conundrums 
remain unresolved. 

But all this pales by comparison with the 
famous double portrait of a man and a woman 
standing in a room. The man with an ex- 
traordinarily ungainly face raises his right 
hand in a ritual gesture of commitment while' 
extending his left hand to hold the woman's. 
Some have read this as a “left-hand mar-' 
riage." implying a morganatic union between - 
persons socially umuited. 


O THERS believe the woman i\ preg- 
nant. The protective gesture with 
w hich she covers her body and her 
expression of smiling dreaminess 
would lend credence to that assumption. 

which finds f urther support in the f gure of St. 

Margaret, protector of mothers-to-be. carved 
nr. on ahigh-backcd scat. 

The mystery does not stop here. On the . 
wall behind the couple, a Gothic inscription states 
in Latin that “Jan Eyck was here." with the date. . 
1434 — apparently the painter acted as a witness. 
Historians believe that the foppish man is a member 
of the Amolfini family of tradesmen from Lucques. 
but hesitate between a< least two candidates. 

Some details of the image are also intriguing.. 
The precision of ihe brass chandelier suggests that 
Jan van Eyck had more than a passing acquaintance 
with metalwork design. His portrait of a goldsmith, 
Jan de Lecuw. is another reason for investigating 
this possibility'. 

Perhaps, however, this merely goes together 
with the almost obsessive precision that charac- 
terizes all details in his pictures, from brocades to 
architecture. In one of Van Eyck’s most admirable 
works. "St. Barbara." painted with the lip of the 
brush in the manner of a pen and brown ink. 
drawing, the church under construction behind the 
saint bears an uncanny resemblance to ihe un- 
finished south tower of the Cologne cathedral as it 
stood until the early 19th century . as Dahnens 
discovered. The elevation could be that of a prac- 
ticing architect. 

The mastery of ancient languages, the psycho- 
logical sharpness, the craftsman like accuracy in 
material details, all go to outline the profile of a 
supremely literate Renaissance man of many 
skills. 

As one leaves the show, it is hard to resist the 
feeling that a kind of northern Leonardo is be- 
ginning to emerge from the shadows of history. 


end of the artist’s 20 pictures that survive supply position. Moreover, when closed, the wings display 
startlingly precise indications. The earliest of all (he inside view of a room without any human 
is one of the most extraordinary West European presence. On one side, three objects are depicted 
paintings in the 15th century. with peerless precision — a brass Java bo. a basin 

It did not travel to London, nor should it — "The and a towel hanging from a rail — effectively 
Adoration of the Lamb’’ has been standing in the composing an admirable still life, another first in 
cathedral of St B&von (originally the Church of St. Europe. 

John) in Ghent since Day One. The outer frame A third genre is represented in the picture, the 
carries a Latin quatrain in Gothic lettering, now psychological portrait. A whole gallery of them 
partly erased, which raises several questions. It appears in the tour groups, with infinite diversity, 
begins by praising Jan’s toother “The painter TTiese can barely be made out from some distance 


Hubert die greatest one ever noted began [this]. 
[Carrying] die burden, Johannes [=Jan], die second 
in art, complied with the wish of Joos Vijd [who. 
with his wife, commissioned a chapel in the 
church].” The date. May 6, 1432, follows in the 
form of a chronogram. 


W AS Hubert an elder brother acting as a 
master? We do not know. Even more 
puzzling is the question of his con- 
tribution. Did Hubert physically par- 
ticipate in the painting? Unlikely. Jacques Las- 
saigne remarked in “The Century of Van Eyck" 
that laboratory analysis reveals neither discrep- 
ancies. nor corrections, and that every technical 
detail is consistent with Jan’s fully signed work. 

The polyptych is a landmark in European art 
Despite the lamb standing amidst groups of wor- 
shippers, the central panel, can be seen as the first 
large European landscape — nature and urban 
elements in the distance are essential to the com- 


away in the cathedral, and this is where the National 
Gallery’s show becomes irreplaceable. 

It begins with small portraits, each one of which 
can be focused upon as seldom before. A small 
likeness that has every' appearance of being a self- 
portrait shows a man turned three quarters looking 
at the viewer with cool appraising eyes and the 
thinnest possible smile of repressed irony. His 
crimson turban has been described as “fanciful” 
by Western historians but it comes so close to the 
Iranian turban as to suggest some deliberate ad- 
aptation of the idea. Such a conceit, common 
among painters in the 18th century, but odd in the 
1 5th century, is the earliest example of exoticism in 
Western dress. It has yet to be explained. • 

The inscriptions yield nothing on that score: On 
the lower frame, the painter left his name in Latin 
majuscules inspired by Roman antiquity and the 
date “1433, 21 October.” On the upper frame, his 
mono “Als Ich Kan” (As [best] I can) is giveD in 
Greek capitals. The choice of die two alphabets. 


Museum Challenges Schiele Subpoena 
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By Judith H. Dobrzynski 

Nen York Times Service 


N EW YORK — The JMuseum of 
Modern Art has moved to 
quash a grand jury subpoena 
requiring it to retain two paint- 
ings with disputed ownership that were 
lent to die museum for its "Egon Schiele: 
The Leopold Collection” exhibition. 

The museum said the paintings, which 
were borrowed from die Leopold Mu- 
seum in Vienna, are shielded from de- 
tention or seizure of any kind by the New 
York state Arts and Cultural Affaire 
Law, enacted 30 years ago. 

The case turns on a difference of opin- 
ion on the scope of that statute, which 
protects cultural loans. Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney Robert Morgenthau, who 
issued the subpoena on Jan. 7, just hours 
before the paintings were to be shipped 
back to Austria, says the law’s protection 
does not extend to property in a criminal 


investigation. But the museum said that 
the statute was unambiguous and un- 
qualified. “The New York Legislature, 
using broad and all-encompassing lan- 
guage, provided that any work of art on 
public exhibition in New Yoik state (or 
traveling to or from such exhibition) is 
absolutely immune from ‘any kind of 
seizure,’ ” it said in its motion. In court 
Thursday, the district attorney’s office 
agreed to respond to die Modem's mo- 
tion Feb. 9. The museum will reply by 
Feb. 17, and Judge Laura Dragersaid she 
would decide by March 5. 

The paintings, “Portrait of Wally” 
and “Dead City,” are claimed respec- 
tively by the Bondi and tbeReif families, 
who say the woks were confiscated by 
the Naas. 

Dr. Rudolf Leopold, a 72-year-old 
Viennese ophthalmologist who acquired 
the works years ago as part of a huge 
collection, has steadfastly said he ob- 
tained the works legally. In 1994, be sold 


BOOKS 


the collection to an Austrian govern- 
ment-financed foundation, ' which is 
building the Leopold Museum. 

“I hope that the Museum of Modem 
Art will win,” said Klaus Schroeder, the 
managing director of the Leopold Mu- 
seum, reached in Vienna. “This is a 
sensitive case, bur it is not one for tire 
district attorney of New York. We must . 
all get out of that situation.” 

The museum, in explaining its chal- 
lenge, asserted its concern for resolving 
ownership issues surrounding these and 
other paintings suspected of having been 
stolen by the Nazis. But it said in a 
statement: “The merits of the claims 
relating to these paintings do not require 
their presence in this venue, ana the 
issuance of the subpoena poses grave 
risks to the ability of all museums in 
New York to undertake the kind of ex- 
hibitions which are so important and 
beneficial to die people of New York and 
the state’s visitors.” 


THE SIMPSONS: 

A Complete Guide to 
Our Favorite Family 

Created by Man Grvening. 
Edited by Ray Richmond and 
Antonia Coffhian. 249 pages. 
Paperback, $15£5. 

Harper Perennial. 

Reviewed by 
Michael Dirda 

F OR a long while, 1 used to 
scan the TV listings when 
1 felt really tired, hoping to 
find some program to soothe a 
troubled soul or tired brain. 
Alas, almost nothing ever 
looked appealing enough to 
spend even 30 minutes of my 
adult life on. “Melrose 
Place”? Dramas about emer- 
gency rooms? Not few: me. 
thank you. 

Then, one frabjous day and 
long after the rest of the 
world, I discovered “The 
Simpsons.” In years past I 
might have given temporary 
television allegiance to the 
original “Star Trek." to “Dr. 
Who” (Tom Baker only), 
and, long, long ago, to “TTie 
Avengers" and “The Prison- 
er,” but “The Simpsons” has 
proven better than any of 
them. And it’s only a cartoon 
— - or, more accurately, an an- 
imated version of the Human 
Comedy (complete with re- 
curring characters), a 
wickedly funny yet oddly af- 
fectionate satire of American 
life at the end of the 20th 
century. Imagine the unholy 
offspring of Mad m a gazin e. 


Mel Brooks movies, and 
“Our Town.” 

Like Trekkies or sports 
fans, addicts of “The 
Simpsons” know that the 
show’s genius derives from 
its details. We look hard to 
see what Bart is scribbling on 
the blackboard at the opening 
of each program; we wait for 
power-mad Mr. Bums to 
place his fingertips together 
and murmur “Excellent”; 
we check to confirm that the 
guest voice was Meryl Streep 
or Patrick Stewart or Mandy 
Pn ri nk-in. And though 
Homer. Marge, Bart. Lisa 
and Maggie obviously re- 
main the heart of the series, 
most connoisseurs particu- 
larly relish certain minor 
characters. For instance, and 
to use his trademark phrase, 
many of you may remember 
Troy McClure from such 
films as “Leper in the Back- 
field” and “Locker Room 
Towel Fight: The Blinding of 
Larry DnscolL” I, for one. 
yearn for a show that would 
spotlight die genial charlatan 
Dr. Nick Riviera, graduate of 
the Hollywood Upstairs 
Medical College (altogether 
now: “Hello, Dr. Nick”): I 
savor every all-too- brief en- 
counter with the slobbish 
owner of the Android’s Dun- 
geon comic book and gaming 
shop. 

Because so much happens 
in each Simpsons episode 
(multiple story lines, a bar- 
rage of sight gags, nonstop 
repartee), it’s easy to miss 
some of the humor — one 


reason why the shows bear 
repeated viewing. Happily, 
“The Simpsons: A Complete 
Guide to Our Favorite Fam- 
ily” has been organized with 
the addict in mind. This bible 
includes a synopsis of every 
episode, original air dates, 
artistic credits (there are more . 
writers than 1 realized for a 
show so consistent in toae), 
brief biographies of every 
major and many minor char- 
acters (from holier-than-thou 
neighbor .Ned Flanders to 
Lunchlady Doris), quips and 
bits of dialogue, stills from 
each show, and pointers to the- 
“stuff you may have 
missed.” There’s a punctili- 
ously exhaustive list of every 
circumstance in which 
Homer says “D’ohl"; a com- 
plete Itchy and Scratchy 
filmography: and double- 
page spreads devoted to the 
Treehouse of Horror Hal- 
loween specials. 

Most valuable of all, I 
think, are the extensive quo- 
tations from each episode. 
Bart “Dad. you shot the 
Zombie Flanders!”: Homer 
"He was a zombie?” Or this: 
“‘Captain's Log Stardate 
6&51: had trouble sleeping 
lastoight. . . my hiatal hernia 
is acting up. The ship is drafty 
and damp; I complain but 
nobody listens’” (an aged 
Captain Kirk, in “Star Trek 
XU: So Very Tired”). Moe 
answers the phone at his tav- 
ern: “I’ll check. Amanda 
Huggenkiss. Hey, I’m look- 
ing for Amanda Huggenkiss. 
Why can’t I find Amanda 


Huggenkiss?" A sign at 
Springfield’s Worst Western 
Hotel: “Ask about our sheet 
rental.” 

To appreciate frilly “The 
Simpsons: A Complete 
Guide” you should be famil- 
iar enough with the show to 
hear the distinctive voice of 
each character, from the grav- 
elly cigarette-raw snickers of 
Marge’s sisters, Selma and 
Patty, to the Teutonic 
mumbles of action-hero 
Rainer Wolf castle (star of 
“Radioactive Man”) to the 
laid-back legato of mobster 
Fat Tony and the annoyed 
rasp of teacher Edna Krabap- 
pel (she of the grading pen 
’‘Old Red”). The guide dis- 
closes that Harry Shearer 
does the voices of S mi there, 
Ned Flanders, Principal Skin- 
ner, Kent Brockman, Otto, 
Mr. Borns, Dr. Hibbert, Rev- 
erend Lovejoy, media psy- 
chotherapist Dr. Marvin 
Monroe (another personal fa- 
vorite), Scratchy and the alien 
Kang, among many others. 
Dan Castellaneta and Hank 
Azaria include a similar num- 
ber of .characters in their 
spoken repertoires. Altogeth- 
er astonishing. 

Washington Post Service 


NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 
ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 
Authors wortd-wide invited 
Writs or send jour manuscript to 
MINERVA PRESS 
2 OLD BROMPTON ®. LONDON SW 7 3DQ 


Princess DIANA 


Autograph Wanted 


signed photos, etc. 
Paying at least $1,000 
Contact Max Rambod 
3903 Santa Monica Blvd.. #371 
Beverly Hits, CA 90212 USA 
1W:1 31047S4S35 
Fmc 1 310 475-0484 
max6maxrambod.com - — 


Well-<scablish«J an gallery 
tor sale 

International artists and clientele 
Bo* 514 IHT. <12521 Neuilly Cede*. 
Paris 


January 23 - February 2, 1998 

from 11:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
opening night January 23 at 5:00 p.m. 

2 GREAT 

ART EXHIBITIONS 

ESPACE EIFFEL - BRANLY 

29-55 Quai Branly, 75007 Paris 


AUCTIONS 


auction sales 


IN- FRANCE 


DROUOT RICHELIEU 

9, rue Drouot 75009 Paris - TeL* 01 48 00 20 2D 


Monday, February 2, 1 998 

Room 11 at 2:15 p.m. Antiquarian and m- idt-m BOOKS. 
Etude TAJAN, 37, rue ties Maihurins. “SOUS Paris, 
tel.: 33 (0) 1 53 30 30 30 - fax: 33 (0) 1 53 30 30 31. 
Web: hnp:/'www. ujan.com - Email- ujan6worldnetJr 

Tuesday, February 3, 1998 

Room 6 at 3 pm MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, Stradivari US, 
Amati & Guadagnini violin*., violas & cello, hows. Etude 
TAJAN, 37, rue ties Maihurins. "5008 Paris, tel : 33 101 1 53 30 
3030- fax 33*0) 1 5330 30 31. hup: ■' uww.taian.com - Email 
tajan©wnrktoeiJr 

: Friday,. February 6, 1998 

Room 4 'at 2:15 p.m. Barroux collection of antique 
FABRICS from an atelier in the border country, a large 
chateau in Auvergne and other sources. Etude TAJAN, 
37. me des Maihurins. 7500B Partstel.- 33 lift 1 53 3*) 31* 30 - 
fax 33(0) 1 53 30 30 31. Web: hnp: .'.-www.tajun.cum - Email: 
tajani$*T>ridnet-fr 

Saturday, 7 & Monday, February 9, 1998 

Rooms 1 & 7 at 2:15 p.m FURNITURE from hotel Meurice. 
Etude TAJAN, 37, rue des Maihurins, 75008 Pans, 
teL: 33 10) 1 53 30 30 30 - fax 33(01 1 53 30 30 31. Web:- 
http://www.tajan.com - Email: fcijan@warldnel.fr 



□ 


FOIRE 

FERRAILLE 

AMHQUITES - BR0CANTE 

31 JANVIER 
8 FEVRIER 98 


naraha 

Jan. 15 - Mar.7 
M rive Gauche 

196, bd Saint-Germain 
75007 Paris 

tel. 33 (0) 1 42 22 77 57 
monday to Saturday 
10h-13h/14h-19h 
5^ ©space Marais 
22, rue Chariot 
75003 Paris 

tel. 33 (0) 1 48 87 73 94 
tuesday to Saturday 
14h-19h 


' ' V 

’tri 1 '. alas 



HORAIRES: 

11 h - IB H 30 TOUSLES JOURS 
NOCTURNE JUSQtPA 22 H 
JEUDf 5 FtVHCB 


PARC FLORAL DE PARIS 

BOIS DE VINCENNES 


RER.VMCENNES 
(S) - CHATEAU DEVMCEMES 
[HwH— QMull— ) 








Claude Monet, "Venice". 

Estimate : $2,500.00043,500,000 

Impressionist and Modem Paintings 
To be sold in New York on 12ch May 1998 

Guillaume Duhamel, our 19rh and 20th century specialist, 
will give free appraisals in New York, London and the rest of 
Europe for works to be included in this prestigious sale. For a 
confidential appointment or further details please call : 
Brussels — Jean Francois van Hourte (32) 2 77 1 98 52 
Geneva - Georges de Bartha (41)22 738 0707 

London - Marguerite Strasser (0171 ) 629 6602 

Munich - Ulrike Reichl (49) 39 291 3428 

New York - Sandra Nessim (212)5704830 

Stockholm - Joigen Lmdkvist (46) 8 66 02 350 • 

Zurich - Nicolas Beurrer (41) I 252 69 62 


©Mips 

- MTHNATKINAL _ 

». WCTKM42M* vunu« 


1*7:'.- 
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friendships 

Edith Brigitta 
v-V Fahrenkrog 


New York 


Sow® 

Iffflrvnxuj. 

CowTunmu, 


VA/ Fahrenkrog 

The iNiBmninu. Punraor Agbncy In Eubofs 

Match mgThe right Pegneg Is My Busfrea. 
ftftStWAL INDIVIDUAL ASSBTMCE IS MVSBXVKE. 

__ C®»cecE Is My Hnffisr PRxxyry. 

** ANKF1U1CT Head Office: Frankfurt, daayj -7?*. 

ti03l6ftUMKR)RTfMAtl. ELKH4UOBIK.5l.GBIMANy 
■ftL +49-69-43 1979 . Fax +«-69-432066 

Paris Paris Office: mw-ru? km . -sm 

, Pams 75008. 72 RUE du Fauboukg-St-Hcw*£ 

Tel: +33- 1 -40 07 86 87* Fax:+33-1-40078040 

New York UJSAOhice: New York, M» Ro9Ak.-4»ji 

New York. NY 10019, 730 Fifth Avb.ue. 9ra hjx» 
TBl* (1)212 -333-8785 - Faxt(J) 212 -333 -8720 
Sow® Personal Ai+ocviMBns Are Also Posasu In: I 

Inwidiial SOME- GENEVA -LONDON -MIAMI 

CMnmmu. IDS AN6ELJES- SINGAPORE- EKNVG^ONG 

C/) SHE B BASED IN THE US. (BOSTON . W HEAEASLY 

»’S. HI WITH GRACE AND REFINED ELEGANCE. A VOUNO BEAUTIFUL 
wyMAN WITH WONDffiHJL LONG DARK HAIR AND BUfE EVE! WITH A BRIGHT AND 
£H****?yi CHARACTER. FULL OF UHj. ENTHUSIASTIC AND CURKHIS ABOUT 
EVERYTHING $<EW SHE IS FROM AN UWER CLASS FAMILY, UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
AND VQIY SUCCESSFUL NHStHtOFESSION (ACADEMIC CARSRi SHE LOVES MANY 
SPORTS ACTIVITIES. FINE ARTS. ANTIQUES AND TRAVELLING. A WARM AND 
BJCBANTNQ WOMAN OWING ABSOLUTE PRIORITY TD SHARING HBlUTC WITH THE 
RIGTH PARTNER. 

O EUROPEAN ARISTOCRAT 

MID 40‘S/1 36. THIS ADMIRABLE ITALIAN (SNTLEMAN (OLD ARISTOCRATIC 
FAMLYI S BASED IN THE NORTH OF ITALY AND HIS WONDERFUL ISLAM) IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. ETC IE HAS AN EXCELLENT EUROPEAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
BACKGROUND. HE OWNS A VERY SUCCESSFUL INT’L ENTERPRISE IN SOUTH 
AMSUCA ■ EUROPE- US. A STRONG CHARISMATIC KAN WITH LOTS OF CHARM AND 
ELEGANT. MASCULINE AND DARK HAIRED APPEARANCE ACTIVE AND DYNAMIC 
WITH A BIG HEART. GENEROUS AND CONSIDERATE A MAN OF FASCINATING 
TEMPERAMENT. TENDER AND STRONG WITH GREAT SENSE FOR TRADITION. US 
(SEAT INTEREST IS FDR HNE ARTS (COLLECTOR!. ANTIQUES. SPORTS ACTIVITIES 
AND HE IS VERY ENGAGED IN HUMANITARIAN FRQSCTS. HE WISHES TO OHER THE 
BEST OF EVERYTHING TO TTE WOMAN AT HIS 9DE. 

O CHARMING EUROPEAN LADY . . 

A LOVELY AND ENCHANTING LADY IN HER BEST JOS. TODAY RESIDING IN 
WONDERFUL SUNNY SCKJTTBtN CAUTORN1A. SHE S WIDOWED AND WEHES 
TO SHARE LIFE’S BEAUTY IN A SERIOUS RELATIONSHIP WITH A SOPHISTICATED. 
SENSUAL SOULMATE FOR INTELLIGENT AND JOYOUS CONVERSATION. A 
COSMOPOLITAN WOMAN /LIVED SEVERAL YEARS ON DIFFERENT CONTINENTS) WITH 
A REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS CAREER (UNIV GRAD. I SHE IS VERY 
INTERESTED IN CULTURAL EVBVTS ISHE IS A PASSIONATE CHAMBB MUSIC FIANST) 
MEETING FRIENDS. A BEAUTTRL HOME AND IS USED TO BEING A PER FECT HOSTESS. 
A WONDERFUL WOMAN. VERY CENEKOUS. WARM AND THOUGHTFUL WHO PEELS 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT TO LIVE ANYWHERE WITH THE RKHT PARTNER TO BUOY 

LIFE; TO GIVE TO TAJ®AjroTOUVEDOlARMW^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
PLEASE 


The new Parisian Address in QnaBty encounters 

38, me de Bassano 75008 Paris (M° George V) 

Tel: +33 (O) 1 44 31 30 13 

Banker C.E.E. director. 52 year old, good looking, dynamic and 
sporting, seeks loving, intense relationship with ravishing lady 
30-45 yearn old, ibr life, laughter and emotions. 

Pro mess International: 33 (0) I 44 31 20 12 


J A PARTNER FOR LIFE ? ' 

From our experiences of the international 

high society we know bow difficult its to 
find the right person for a partnership on 
a high level Wonderful ladies and gentle- 
men world-wide in financial independent 
postions, and with the experience of a 
sophisticated way of life, are looking fora 
distinguished and equally educated life 
com panio n. 

It is our mission to find the two right per- 
sons and fink them together. We are wor- 
WfflSE&M. 1 MSS king with personally interviews, only, and 

guarantee you stria confidence.. No car a logw o, no Internet. 
Face-to4ace communication, only. 

For more information, pis give us a phone- or tax-calk' 
SCANDINAVIAN WORUTWIDE INTRODUCTION 
Sweden: Phone Int +46-42-82828 
Fax: Int +46-42-83296 

Belgium: Phone InL +32-75-711066 ^ 

Q Fax Int: +32-2-7624885 G. 


Friendships 


HAN OF THE WORLD 
SEEKS TOP LADY 

Irtl kwstmert entrepreneur. West Eun- 
pear. 53 yaats cfcL rtmnxri, sqptosfet- 
• ed and stogani, motif, ibh of lit ftne 
in Stufeeriand & Cob (TAzur, wishes In 
meet hdy with (he same standards, a 
great heart. sex appeal & a fat otbrafc 
lor heaven an earth. Rertr + photo: Bat 
517, NT, 92521 n o&f Cato. France 


' ASIAN LADES seek marriage. Delate 
ice BREAKERS. 545 Onto? « HHB 
Far East Shopping Ctr. Singapore 
238982 Teh 85-732 8745. Fax: 65-235 
3780, hqa^mw^sxonisgflceind^ 


Escorts & Guides 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

LONDON - EUROPE 

THE FHEST 4 THE HOST SNCEFE 
18-38+ MTERNATIONAL 
BEMimiL ft EUGAXT 
SECRET ARES, AIR HOSTESSES & 
MODELS 1- AVAR-ABLE AS 

YOUR C0WAM0N M HOURS 
Escort Agency CretB to* Wefaxne 

TEL- LONDON ++44(0) 

0171 589 5237 


THE W0BPS WST BEAUm 

THE WORLD'S HOST EXCLUSIVE 
ESCORT SERYIC&GUARANTEH) 


EUROPE USA HD0L£ EAST FAR EAST 

" A CERTAIN STYLE " 
++ 44 ( 0 ) 7000 74 46 46 


TCT'-Fiir^Rjr-ii'iTTiriiii 


lOrtEXOlSKWTMWTOVCT 

ME»FOR'98JERSEY,eWEIWS£rA10 | l 


EUHOCOWTACr IK TL 7^ 
Top tacal & travel 


EsS Santa) Vkma 4+43-1-212 0431 


nioSEUJORF - COLOGNE 
Sham, racks* tort! Soto 
Phene 0177 / 311 97 9? 


Friendships 


ROMAN LADY, goal ta her » 
ties, warte to mod dassy people tor 
straits and witty awerealm Let’s be- 
come realy Euopefin. Mepenfai em- 
ployed. free to tavet. Tat 00 39 368 


YOU; A UAH EXAGGERATEDLY RICH 
vfl ^a% my every wfim; I: FnflnWy 
beaullul wn safely eB your desires. 
Wife to hk UBE, 226 vs Defia Mos- 
c on 13, 20121 wane. 

THAI LADES for hinds I raarriwe? 
PO Bax a Bangr 10704 Bangkok, Trae- 
tanl emat ataxsameadareUoJi . 

YOUNG LADES WORLD WEE seek 
ta ndrtfernat B . DMak and 4Q0 photos 
tresl HBWES. Bn 8101B8IE, 610922 
BHUN. FAX *-49-30-25299775 


MTERNJMOIML ESCORTS 

■Beet in Hew Yatf Mew Yortt Map. 

Workfs Fi« & Mod Entafcre Service 
Itodeh, Bea uty Queengjtarrawa 
EflMefaare, Hottseem, Secretaries 
Mo—ngu a l Trawl Oo^anfons 
Abo femwed in ttemadonal News 
MedbATV.VSteoiapssAFhoicsaM*- 
atfo lor aMedon. CreA carts accqttd. 

Hdqtrs: 1-212-765-7896 . 

offinOMesoatecoo 

USA 1 W0RLDWE6 


YASIBKE’S EXCLUSIVE TOP FASH0N 
& GENUD£ NTL PHOTO MOOES 

MODEL LINK 

LONDON PARIS GENEVA 

AW AU. MAJOR ares w EUROPE, 


WmOURWCPORTFOA) 

«44(fl) 7000 822 822 

ROYAL AATMJU ESCORT SBMCE 


smnsumwnm-BBJssm 

+♦31-20427 28 27 

ZurteM«n»4tee^Riie- 




S ma ssb Artim p + Lmanhowg 

LONDON: (0)171-978 6606 

COSMOS Escort Agency -Credh Cards 


HIGH SOaETY 

Woridwids Execufow Escort Senice 
UHRXM PARS ZURICH BRUSSELS 
PRAGUE GERMANY USA 


HM ++44 rn 7060 444478 
EMALlwMlHJat 






/ WORLDWIDE ELfTE < 

' the sophisticated introduction.- 
In a PALAZZO at the CANALE GRANDE~. 
n young ^VENETIAN" BEAUTT and HBRESS fo 
A LARGE FORTUNE - Youtfaful early thirty, slender and 
"nradous*.. an e o dremel y refoed ana yet very sedydive and 
entkmg woman, whom BOTTKEli - 1 am sure - WOULD HAVE 
PAD4TH) WHH DEVOTIONi - At home within Hie tradhional first- 
Society she mores mfensivefy - dim to her business aid private 
inclinations - continuously between PARIS, LONDON, NEW 
YORK & VENICE - maintaining several selected private 
residences being the ededk and passionaiefy interested wqdd- 
traveler, fluent m five languages, cm elite aachicde & sated 
mufMenri - She seeks a mature and genuinely sophisticated, 
life- enjoying world-citizen whose status complements her 

caatJ ONLY FOR MARRIAGE1 


gabnele tbiers-bense MARRIAGE MEDIATION — ^ 

.-to the best in international soaety 

^Perhaps RESIDING in f 
- Sharing AN EXCEPIlONAl 
FASONAIWG A MOST 

person in his very youthful forties - ^rtren JLovmws" - 
^.guisM and U ah«H “K* *S£TLl 


Exclusively for you...' 
Personally since 1975 


zsfcarattttsftvsn* 

ONLYFORMMUUABB 


mafure, 


ri-Shes^amaf^andgenumetysophrtm^ TeU -»49 - 89 - 649-2205 ONLY FOR MWUMGB 

ing wond-citixen whose status complements her . 4B M caomoa 

«.T FOR MARRIAGE! POSMa-BS .. . 

Dafly 11-19 lw.« Germany • 82031 Munfeh^iuiiwdd • Olhslledincnin- Str. 5 By ^jponmnwir 

Represented in Paris BeHin the USA Singapore Melbourne 



AcBveforyou 

dnawukMdexi 


Claudia POsclieA-IOiiieeuThefavoTtepartnes^dpagencycdthewDrkfsmostseiedcHaes.wmcOTHianajgs:**^^® 1 ^^^^ 

. l ^?Sshed clientele: sodet/shS eStS and cdtured personalities, the bustness ettte^ and 

V: "HE" comes from one of the wefl-known, great famffies of our time; a man whose ongm speakstonrts«n~ 

: r>- He chose Switzerland (Geneva) lor a 

sity, a prominent person, masculine, reserved, discerning - a gentlemen from-fcp to toe mte lateSOsflW. I« B^yeoorragonffiro 
s»j=, obligations this ente^bU it also 

■■■": dnafina reaBy impressive man of tnje inner greatness, hunour and sovmeignty, but an rawgai 

:/• ho3 arts^ a sporran: - with 

ij,- ies fmm New York to London Rome.., TNngs he wouw kwe to share wrth HEfT. n a genume fee ®*? ot tageomess-ve Taeauw “ 
1 gituSSid and terrier, who feofe al tare 

9 UuSmctoykT- just the two of you together! Does that appeal to you? Then do caB us fe* further information and to fix a date for a personal conver 
n sation.„ daily Ond- weekends) from 3 to 7 pjn. 
m Do you fed Impressed? Please call us: 

Head offices - Europe, Germany, Dussekkxt, UsZtnroermann, T(0049) 211-329357 orG&niany-rrsnlaun. 


J " atoToi* 

OF PARISIAN “•'f® 
N aTH.\UI' w 1 u _' 
Voire -cha«e ur 1 1 1 

Altcnme. * 

NIAOEStK SI ‘ Y" 

c,v * — 


Meet love tor ever, 
take your chance! 


For single & P rofeS *!5J!j 

contact Mirtmo Poncrt 


AM REFLEXION: 

+ 33 (0) 1 42 82 1 1 33 


*I*n attractive brunette 

early SOS. uwellenT t n-t- ot 
humour muliir»ti::u< ,J Jl> ,,,R 1,1 
iSlon and «*; 

Riviera, married. t’»r 

plctely fchf ' , 
gentleman ol uK-.m' 
years lor fun navel an^ ri' !, «+*- 
Spicy sense d huiTiotw 
essential Lets «o t- 1 ' it ni ' ,s 
I.H.T.. Box ^ 

»252l HetifflKcdcv FratKcParh _j 


NANNIES/DOMESTICS m GENERAL 





'ER1AL. 


BABYimSCS 

Ftandfo Mttoi. H^lr wd 


AVAILABLE NOW 

SU^Sfer- 

® Tab +44171 989 6133 
Fax: +44 171 989 0092 
35 Itafcx SM. UBSON SW7 &H iMBY] 


Nannies & Nurses 

k«Mknl SedTAHOKT 

WE SPECIALISE 0V7UE PLACEMENT 
EXPERIENCED & QUALIFIED 

♦ NANNIES ♦GOVERNESSES 

♦ BABY MATERNITY NURSES 
EXCELLENT CARE ASSURED 
PLEASE TEL: 44 171 589 5789 

OR FAX: 44 171 858 0740 
» BEAUCBAMF PLACE. U3KDON, SW3 


ate here to *obe your staffing needs. 
Call woo lo diacaw yow remiliereei rt s- 
COUPLES ■ HOUSEKEEPERS 
HJUNANNIE5 * CHEFS 'COOKS 
BUTIFHSARLETS • STATE MANAGERS 
NoHralteoflanFee. Open K u s d i j ^imadny 
T«I: +44 171 589 54 94 '5 
Twms +44 171 589 0095 

25 TWto* LfTNDOW SW7 2LH [AGY1 


Monroe Nannies 

BOMIOBMaiWUIRSIIKeTEST 
NMHESNATBNnY NURSB 
QOVEwesOTOTiffirs hops 

^nMx&nm^dAwn^inpmte 

a my pntatanrt ft mkg sria ' 

7a.-f44 miiamm (a 17904s 

. 3t B HUU K STB Lfc T , IUTWR. U3MMH.W1 


BsmsH on Frokh Quujfsd Nannie 

Goteneoes - MMOMU None* 

*1 nr"-*- tt j 1 — ^ M — 1 — 1 
md wjHwrn « w|W W M sMe Ft waW 
. LondoBsad ParifOIBus 
/TTrt\ Td*J1«H«7M4in 
fa+jJWI47W4MJ 
VSSn/ H.Neae4tVbo, 

v S 75007 Brrb 

telMjaadSMoSate 


TTC CONSULTANT 1 Domestic Positions Available 


Intemationci stxRt o4 axcaptton 
tar exacting amptoyms 
IfofMde ptaanra rift tepn reenffimo 

Governess Tutors Nannies 
Butler Master Chef Bodyguards 
No re^naUan fee. EettMed ance 1962 
Tel: +33 fOW 83 90 30 0O 
Fax; +33(0)4 S3 90 55 61 
72. fgSWonort. 75008 PUS 
Substtaiy in CAWES 


Domestic Positions Available 


AU PAIR NEEDED, European, Mnguai 
mseoBbie JrfAog W U» An^es 
Fax fesumeTphcfo Eva 2158»«95. 


MEETING 

POINT 


Meeting Point 

COUP ANY EXECUTIVE 58, Irish, wkfcly 
traveled, suoxseM. lows nuuh, sport- 
ski, swtonirift tores refing etc; good 
tad. good wre & good company, seeks 
woman 35-45 with whom to share the 
good things d Is bofli big ft sreeL To 
fp-e J get tore, tenderness & aftetion. 
wishes to es&bfith a deep ft taring refe- 
bondip. Apply with photo to Bn 519, 
WT, 63 Long Acre, London WCZE 9JH 


PARIS 

AMSTHfflAM 

APOLLO ESCORTS 
sentaSapotocoreifantsxan 
♦S12M7BM21 / +31564228-124 


ARIST0CATS Escort Service 
Beotrtfld tafl Photo Modefo 
3 ShoaUea SI LMdw W1 
Lnodoo TO 0171 2S8 0Q9Q 


CREME DE LA CRE1IE 

EXOUSVE ESCOHT SSIVICE 


ESCORT /GUH SERVICE 
27 were ti he Bp br d lata cl srte-- 
tairmenL Photo modflb for drrer dates 
and shove, Ste*o«lBrelBde 64, Am- 
stenWn +31 2D 6101333. E+raS ad- 
dresc Ho^seoeKMul 


feratetJiAmxmsaUcMnb 

WLAN * ROME * TOP ESCORT 


■GUVS ft DOUS ESCORT SStVKr 
IflLAiTRCIC'riALYHjOICCH'PARS 
BWHiKTsewANrsPAfrajissE 
£QTE D’AZUR'SCANOWAVIATOKYO 
Tet +39 (0| 335 619 0438 Ctaffl Cauls 


ENGUSH41&SE PrtralB Escort Mature 
Stood Fun Fresxfo LfflUY W2 - Ust* 
Arch. LaKfenTel: 0171 706 4144 
(24tn - QedK cafe} 


GENEVA PRETTY WOMAN 
CaJ 022 1 S«W 85 Escort AMtcy 
LAUSAH€-MWTRBK-BASa- 
ZUWCH S tore) wortfoide 


EKHESTtC STAFF4ighesl cafore expe- 
rienced Coupte, Buda/House ttanages, 
Usuries. ChEfc, Housekeepers, ft PA> 
afl scrupulously weed. HUTCHWSOW’s 
Bipoyroert Agency 44 (0)171 581 0010 


Domestic Positions Wanted 

EXPERENCED Asian git sedra wukfl 
Europe as diftl mtodar or tausekeeper, 
spealo En^sh ft Bench. Experienced in 
to» kafe Tei Fans *33 W 42677353 

FRENCH CHEF SEEKS Anglophones 
that chares to ear seeder* FTCndi cook- 
ing during their Ray in Francs. Cafi 
Jacques at +33 pi « 43 61 08 


UK ft OVERSEAS AU PAIR AGENCY 
NAMES. MOTHERS HELPS, a! into 
stiff. 87 Regert SL London W1R 7HF. 
Tat 171 4M 2929 Fa 171 494 2922 


See Monday’s Lqte rmmrke t 
for Recrnjtmmt JSAlCPlIm, I 
SearetariaL Lotcnel Service*. 

To advertiM contact Sarah Knihof 
on +44 171 420 0326 
or fax +44 171 4S0 0338 
A GREAT DEAL HAPPENS 
AT THE DVTERMARKET 


Amstenhew JAN BK ESCORTS. 

For he and she. Escorts since 1967. Tat 
+31ffla 8W 245W20 3627 

BARONESS ESCORT SERVICE The 
Finest Educated Wt ft Ebgant Ladas. 
Lcntan Tet+44 pjym 722 4818 ■ 24fcS 

*BBUt - FRANKFURT - ZURICH* 
“CAR1SMA ESCORT AGB4CY“ 

Tst 0041-848 80 70 77- Credl Cafe 

COLOGNEfflAWUW-WSSaOORF 

VyiESBADBMWNgtgpaBg ^ 

Qabfo Esooa Sendee *49(U)171 -8373357 

4 4 DUSSaDORF* ELEGANCE • * • 
Prtrete Boat + Terrel Serrice 
Tet 0211 *495 06 87 


- FRSffiH SPEAKW0 ** 

LCMJ0N only 0171 262 2866 AS Cards 


FAR EASTERN LONDON: 01712253222 
.fepanese, Asian, Korean, TW, CNrese, 
Ueiaysai L PWpptoo Esaat AgBncy 


Pffate Escort Serrice 

TbL +4901 71 ■ 624 45 52. 08*24 hB. 


Hffli LIFE • VEOiA ’ 24 tot. 

MOST EXCLUSIVE ESCORT SERVICE 
YIBWA +443-1-3679690 as toS carts 


ifiSmCS ESCORT SERVICE 
LONDON 0171 935 (£64 
casin’ CARDS ACCEPTS 


LONDON ft PAR1S-DMHER MODEL 
The best dlenleSe in tire wxtd 
BcartAgflocyLmdonOITI 813 9014Paris 


M0N0P0L FRANKFURT 
THE t£ 40WS ESCORT 6S7V1CE 
CTREE NUMBER 089 1 855 20 774 


UA LOUS BtTSVnSES 
T&: 212-686-1741 
New Yort Escort Sons 



Personals 

THE PRAYER at Ssfot Mb Sod foe 
through thy btased aposrie Me hast 
brought asste fawatedge d thy 
tone, pan W by adorning r< me 
we nay set toft ss evertaaxtg got} 
and by se&q tan K $iy we am » 
on « wte Thnu^i aor Lad Jesus 
Chits!. Thy Son. who best ft ragoest 
wtii thee d Be avy cf 3* KOh 3tt 
God xato ttSos end Anrt A p 


Announcements 

SUBSCRKR~CTSTOBRSRnCE: 
taquHtosaaeBBtoUSidM- 
ery of yar obk&k. d* stffis d yore 
snssm a about atdvng a sttap- 
xn. aiease as So fatanoo ristm 
BJROPE. MDO£ EASTMfi AFBRJC 
TOLL FREE • Aj&ra 05E SUE BM- 
gen 30OE 1^38 Fracxe OGOG CT437 
Serajnr 3150 9*855 Since 0C8OC 
3312 150E taftr s? LiMBtttH 
C8Gu 2753 SeGaYands 38K CJ2 5T53 
Sweden C2S TZ23 Steaeand 38X 
55757 » CSX- 85965 SsewheW 
1+33} 1 41435361 THE AtfERKAS: 
USA pd-Sse* 1-OC-8B22B64 Button 
Ml 212 7523S9C ASUL Kong Kxg 
2E22 ;>?: edasrt 3S ?kS Japsc 
»Meei CT2D 46* -27 
Korea 3672 aou Uanrsa 221 7S= 
PT^qures E2 4946 Scgapcre 33 
. 3S E Taiwan 77534S ThtobBd 277 
4485 Bsnftere «8E2 29221I7T 

FEELING tar? • Has?} pmttass"' S3S 
HHP BBSftte n En^si. From 3R4 b 
11PU Tei Pis +33 47 23 86 96 


Auto Rentals 

RENT AUTO DERS FRANCE: Weekend 
FrSQO. 7 days FF150C. Tet Fans +33 
(0)1 4368 555a rax ©1 4353 953 


Auto Shipping . 

SAVE ON CAR SMPPWG. AMESCO, 
Krttestr 2, Antwerp Bdrpren. Tcvt+nm 
US, Africa. Reoriv Rt>Ro ssing. Free 
ho*eL Tet 3213251-4239 Fax 2326353 


Autos Tax Free 


nwr TAX-FREE used 
ALL LEAOHG IIAKB 
Same day re^ha&m possUe . 
rsnewatfe 14) to 5 years 
Wb also register css w® 
(expiraiS toraigi (tax-free) pbtes 

1CZK0VTTS 

AIM Esther Street m CH8QZ7 2uch 
Tet 0L2Q2 76 10. Fac 01/202 76 30 


25 YRS0CEANWDE MOTORS 

woridvride soophr ol tartree cats AUDI 
Mercedes, BMW, Pdreche. Cal Geroam 
+482114483930, tax 4891144 936322 


ATK WORLDWIDE TAX FREE CARS. 
ESpot + thtaing ♦ regtaaton at m A 
used as. ATKNV, Terotodtol 40 2930 


Legal Services 

DIVORCE 1-OAY CSTRF1ED 
CM or Fsx (7141 9656895 Wr»HOT7 
Sracfr Bta *137. Htrtngton BeaA CA 
S2648 USA tool toafcpyntuom 

nvouz H 1 DAY. NB RML wm: 
Bto 377. SrtbfT. UA 0177S USA Ttt 
976/44W387. Hr 97W44301B3 


Codeemes 

PRELU CALENDARS FOR SALE. 
YltoS 88 «. 10 ReoonatW price 
Pml *39 331 628233 


Business Services 

CANADIAN IA WHBH 

Iqi Qqmmbs pmkjqs 
TtfSSanWP Rto 6152355181 

E-nt bodamaO tmta i Kin cop 


Real Estate 
for Rent 


Paris Area Furnished 


YOUR OFFICE H bQNDQN 

Bond SM ■ UHL Phone. Hr TO* 

1¥ 44 171 2H SD00 Rto 171 4H 7S17 


Business Travel 


SWT ORHAK Morale Wdbg. 

qMt jftjflc trfh roe.-:j" "+> ri.o'N. 
■p Mcvrtr PM. "30 ■« 

tattSUkUyTN WVFVWs 


iSS^bsnTtawiSS I Swftarfvtd 


used as. ATK 
BrasschaaL E 
6455002, Fax 
since (959 


1 Phone: +32 3 
3 6457109. ATK, 


PfTHECANTROPUS EHECTUS btA 
g o ota atoi a aMratas hbraopM 
SlJM Fra. (65) 322 8658 


Colleges & Universities 


0EF A COLLEGE DEGREE h 27 DAYS 
BSTSMAPW.. K ndudog grate- 
son rug, MBOft ifokm Yes rs 
reaL bsi gasaaeeo and aaradtod 
C0LUBA STATE tHBOSIY 
MOM5S-14Q8 24 tnore 


H BG SIffl E D ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Degrees. AS subjects. Heme Study 
Spaau oroya m for bus ness prcfos- 
* sons Sdxtiofcp dtatuts avatoda 
FAX 319-3544335 Trf 515286-1588 
Bra 2804 towa c*y. IA S2244 USA 
E4kai aneraAlGwethhedeon 

EARN UMVERSITY deyeftS UhSaofl 
noil Me ft academic expenence Fv 
evalHjon ft sfarnettw forward resune 
E Pat* Swhem Urarasir,-, 9581 VI. 
Pco EhrtL Dept 121 Los Angeles. CA 
90035 USA 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

New Lower 
International 
Rates! 

France 27$ 

Italy- 34$ 

Japan 36* 

Singapore.. 33* 
UK-...- 17* 

• Instant Activation 
- NO Set Up Fees 

• NO Minimum* 

• Six-Second Billing 
•AT&T Quality 

• 24-hour MuttHInguat 

Customer Service 

77m Original 

/callback- 

Tel: 1-206-599.1991 
Fax: 1.206.599.1981 
Email: MbOkaUbackxom 
www. kaObadceom 

417 Socond Avenue West 
Sowttlw.WA 98119 USA 


no restttacm. tmpenel Cftorta T«t 

J-5 14-34 r-7227 Fax I-5J4 34»-7#9l 


RyOagenataoMtanton 


Financial investments 

HSH YCLD BANK SKM0 ftwwm 
Start Win P5I USS SOW Fra USA 
PCC) 730HM Agerti w«to# 


Real Estate Sendees 


gardbi oesniei kmumom npu- 
adOB. epMtedre nodsn sene afid 
water gardea Please cocoa Stoptoe 
Sapwur, ChffM B*ra 19. 1352 U 
MOO. Statreriend Tat +41 21 S52CTS7 
Fax *41 21 652 Si 45 


DINING OUT 


AMSIBDM 

HAJESJE CLAES 

Rad DyXiCoefcnfl. Otwofeomtond 
m*Wv Sppstxa 275 
M: 62e 99 wmm receoM 
Al imjor owdteorth 


QCNEVA, LUXURY FURNBNED 
nm. Fw rtira* w * pwtews -A 
•41 £2 736 B3SD Fax “t A*' 


r* . —.a 

cwpKjymwt 


General Positions Wanted 


FREELANCE GRAPHIC ARTIST rd 
paetoi ram «n«ti«nw m n% per, 
fotttf MMrart jw suert»i sr.te 4* Fa 
detth NMse came? i jnv PhiApi at 

315-4765346 jr Hi 7& S tit?. ». 

t(U Sytww NV iWK T*urt '•■n 




HUCS rtfh 


CHEZ GANDHI 

R ece nnnl e d foriDpB U tw wi ii i y . 

CuUmoI Franca -not to tails'’ 
[ofc-mndtoocmM], rue Dauphin*. 
X01 44070806-01 432901 29. 


& s 


NewAbift mmm hr haLMra draj mmk. 

TV.wrOs it Citfti,rtoJ| I0146J443J4 

A 71,gfc&Awa taw 7fa 1 01474X27.12 

rvutts m 

LEMUNKHE 

to few heart of » Gmton dee Prfts, 

made foie mae, set ueau 
99 F 01 149 ft (DJ ALC 230 F. 

. Open enmydny uata 2 <mw. 

7, me ffiinoi. ftt; +33 ffl 1 416l.t2J0. 

LE BUBOQUET 

AjBtamphancc 1947 
wti* Ms the sretoert jmzmv 
Affoe tamtefSoia tS em on d e l INfa 
farfturvoML 
SearemUod eee to a nanadhle price. 
13, me SaMendLl 01 4S4I4144. 


Dtyarnj 


Ww as ampfo the ^ky, emmdictoMfoeri 

Adm Maw beaedag rage to fmnoL. 

temeV VT (cftrouiMBmeri) 

14, rue Itauptane. t: Ol 43 26 44 91 


TY - COZ 

fid* 5W5ih, S^jfeod. Ewong imu 
170 Hi doted Sunday ft Monday man, 
33 r Si Georges. Air Condemned. 
ftti014&784a.95A3441. 


# kirane’s 

M>W tocSoB Marat fit far o MahnOb 
****** 4todcAiesh«m Pewftab. Vtoy 
good pnu reviews. Open everyday. 
Air mnAioned. • iundi ff 49 
• DtonerFT 155 to Ff 199 
85, ok det tomes, • Id: 01 43 74 40 21 


KERVANSARAY 
. .Wa»ftMl T edMte.lehhrb». 
ftto3128S43.Ae-osncakensd.IQn.OpM. 

>W3 tww. ^P^ 1 ^ mtept Sunday. 
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* 2WKH * oeo* • 
C8n*e Escort Serrica 
Tet 077 790672 


viil^IrnTg 


THEwoeursaMCr NEvrempra 


PLANNING TO RUN A CLASSIFIED AD? 


PASS: MjCMToL (01)41 43 93 85. 

1 p* yjii 41 p fey - 

fat 867 823’. 

GCTMANY.AUSWAft CBOUianffo, 

Fpradsfurt. ■ • 

W:^gW1250a 
Ft*. (069)971 23320 
ftaCIMUJBEMBOUBG- 

^Sa® ra3W ’" 7 ' 

GlEBGE&OmU5e Mn 
U- 301/68 51 525. . 

Far 301/68 53 357 
INANfcH'iafc . 

W-35S9W&B28. 

- ftsc 358 9 646 5QB. 

SALK Milano. 


fine 4566074. 
WDBtTaby, 


RecOB-maiaL 
SWGBSAMk KAj, 

Tdj (021) 72830 21. 

Ftoc E5n 7283091. 

1URNEY; hbrtet 
Td^ 230 S9W/2327150. 
fee 247 93 15. 

AWXNEEAST 

BAWANMmma 

Td/TW 591734 


NOHaUNC&AostocLn. 
TsL 31 50.6841000 
Ftoc 31 .206881 374 
NORWAY A P04VMAK: 


"waav* 

Ftoc 351-1-457-7352. 


JOUJANAnwon, 

TsL 624430 
ftoc 62*468 
KUWAPiConaalondgn, 

W_D71 8364802 
ftoc 071 240 2254 

la ^&^\^pS^UI7USi. 

- 1*4^0*^111786544/786587. 
SWaASAM Cerate (Mte 
Td.. 71 836 4802. 

Ftoc 71 2*02254 
UMTB) MAN B«WUES! Maf*, 

fen^p488& 

TW 68484 WGtf. 


■wiaai 6 - 1 -*' 

ftoc 71 240 2254 

■ NORTH AMERICA 

NEWT0BC; 

M%raS;7211 

Ftoc (21Z)755-S^5 
1BCA5dW». 

IS. 

LAHN AMERICA 

“IB® 

BOavUrSrataCw 


"GHfc 

ftoc J36Z6320J2S 
. Ftoc^46891fli 


IsL: Oil) 442 884 Q 
Ftoc pi 1)441 6422 


NDONBUtJtoiaehnd 
V: 62-2^31®,^ 
ft*- 6?^l-?jl 2SQt ^ 
JAPAN; T<*w 

KOKtoSood. 

W 7I83381/3J82 
Fra 7183283 

TMR 

^Adnondu 

StRIISIS 

^M749Hr5W. 

TAIWAN: To™, 
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dining out 


Banks Set 
Big Merger 
In Canada 

$12 BilHonDeal Designed 
To Thwart a Foreign Raid 

By Anthony DePalma 

New York Tunes Setvke 

TORONTO — Canada's largest and 
third -largest banks agreed Friday to a 
S 1 2 billion merger that would create one 
of the biggest banks in North America 
and guard against their being swallowed 
by a foreign company if Canada further 
deregulates its financial industry. 

The announcement that Royal Bank 
of Canada and Bank of Montreal want to 
combine sent their shares upward on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, even as it 
raised concerns among consumers, 
small-business groups and unions that 
the resulting institution would be too 
large and too globally oriented to serve 
its Canadian customers properly. Royal 
Bank of Canada shares were at 75.60 
Canadian dollars (SS2.02), up 3.75, and 
Bank of Montreal shares were at 67.55 
dollars, up 1030. 

The new bank would be the 22d- 
largest in the world and among the top 
10 in North America, with about $350 
billion in assets, 92,000 employees and 
roughly 17 million customers. 

The merger would represent one of the 
biggest changes ever to Canada’s staid 
and stable banking industry, said Mat- 
thew Barrett, chairman of the Bank of 
Montreal. It will require federal gov- 
ernment approval, and Finance Minister 
Paul Martin said no decision could be 
made before a task force, already in ex- 
istence, made recommendations next au- 
tumn about possible changes to the coun- 
try’s banking industry. 

Canada has only six folly chartered 
banks, and the country has protected 
their core businesses against interna- 
tional competition. Although foreign 
entities have been allowed into many 
aspects of Canada's financial sector, 
they are not allowed to accept deposits 
and offer retail banking services. 

Pressure to change that has been budd- 
ing as banks consolidate worldwide and 
the availability of credit cards, mortgages 
and on-line banking services from abroad 
has brought international competition to 
the Canadian market. 

In announcing the deal, the heads of 
the two banks said they thought it was 
better to plan far competition now than to 
wait and be swallowed by a larger in- 
ternational competitor. 

“We are creating a Canadia n bank 
that can go head to bead with any bank 
anywhere,” Mr. Barrett said. “What we 
don't plan to be is the corner hardware 
store waiting for Home Depot to arrive 
and put us out of business. What we plan 
to do is give the financial equivalent of 
Home Depot or Wal-Mart the stiffest 
competition around.” 
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COURTESY CALL — B. J. Habibie, a close aide of President Suharto of Indonesia, presenting a gift of a 
gold-plated M-16 rifle to President Fidel Ramos of the Philippines during a visit to Manila on Friday. 

In Indonesia, Broken Dreams 

Currency Woes and Drought Take Most From Those WithLeast to Lose 


By Paul Blustein 

Washington Post Service 

KARANG ASEM, Indonesia — A 42- 
ycar-old laborer named Wares sat in his 
ramshackle shop off the dirt road running 
through this village in central Java and 
glumly pondered what the Asian finan- 
cial crisis will mean for his family. 

“Up until now, most of my spare 
money was going to pay for my kid's 
school,” he said, his mustachioed face 
clouding. ‘ 'Now I don't know what I'm 
going to do.” 

Last weekend, Mr. Wares — who, 
like many Indonesians, uses only one 
name — lost his job as a construction 
worker building residential housing in a 
nearby city. He figures he can eke out a 
living by doing odd jobs, and his wife 
makes some money selling snacks in a 
local market 

But the dream of giving his son a high 
school education — which only about 
one in five children receive — may col- 
lapse because he will not have enough to 
pay for tuition, uniforms and books. 

In villages like Karang Asem, and in 
small towns and cities across Indonesia, 
the nation’s financial problems are start- 
ing to inflict real pain on the people. 
And those hurt most are, like Mr. Wares, 
the people who can least afford to lose. 

For the last six months, the effects of 


the crisis have been concentrated mostly 
in the ethereal world of financial mar- 
kets. Indonesian stock prices have 
tumbled and the nation’s currency, the 
rupiah, has lost more than 80 percent of 
its value against the U.S. dollar. 

Now the crisis is moving into a new 
and potentially more explosive phase as 
citizens of the world's fourth most pop- 
ulous country lose their jobs and 
struggle with higher prices for everyday 
goods such as rice and cooking oil. 

There are no exact figures for how 
many Indonesian workers have been 
laid off, but authorities do not quarrel 
with estimates by labor organizations 
that the number is approaching 1 million 
and rising fast Economic growth, 
which ran at a robust -annual pace of 6 
percent to 7 percent over most of the 
past quarter-century, is officially pro- 
jected to fall to zero this year, with 
inflation soaring to 20 percent 

Even these bleak forecasts are viewed 
as too optimistic by private analysts, 
because the massive flight of capital has 
left many companies starved for the 
cash they need to keep operating. 

Adding to the economic nightmare is 
a severe drought that has turned rice 
fields brown and ruined crops in many 
parts of the country. 

“Some people who lose their jobs will 
come back here and work as farmers, but 


there isn't that much to farm in this area/' 
said Pujo, a neighbor of Mr. Wares in 
Karang Asem. whose farmers lament that 
it has rained only three times in a rainy 
season that usually begins in November. 

The multiple woes afflicting the 
country mean that safety valves tra- 
ditionally open to the dispossessed are 
being closed Usually, when a village is 
stricken by drought or some other dis- 
aster. residents stream to the cities — 
and when times get hard in the cities, the 
flow is reversed 

But now, opportunities are dwindling 
everywhere, including wealthier neigh- 
boring countries such as Malaysia, 
which is having its own economic prob- 
lems and is considering shipping home 
its Indonesian gnest workers. 

Dennis de Tray, head of the World 
Bank’s country program for Indonesia, 
worries that many Indonesians are head- 
ing for desperate times. "If the drought 
continues, which it appears to be doing, 
and the financial crisis doesn't get better, 
which it doesn't appear to be doing, it’s 
going to be a very delicate period over the 
next six months to a year, he said 

All of this adds up to a volatile social 
brew that helps explain why, despite a 
widely hailed agreement on economic 
revisions announced Jan. 16 by Pres- 

See RUPIAH, Page 13 
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Seoul-Tokyo Dispute ) 
Over Fish Flares Up 

Both Sides Scrap Agreements as Talks Fail , 


C|WJ JtJtn Har $LQf Fr.Hti Dttp.ll, Jk-i 

TOKYO — The South Korean gov- 
ernment said late Friday it would end its 
curbs on fishing in waters off Hokkaido 
in retaliation for Japan's decision earlier 
in the day to end a 1965 bilateral fish- 
eries agreement 

Japan notified South Korea that ii 
would scrap the accord after 10 rounds 
of talks since May 1996 aimed at up- 
dating it proved fruitless. Foreign Min- 
ister Kcizo Obuchi 
of Japan said. 

Foreign Minis- 
ter Yoo'Chong Ha 
of South Korea 
said Japan was to 
blame for any 
“negative con- 
sequences” that 
might occur as a re- 
sult of the scrap- 
ping of the fisher- 
ies pact. Jiji Press 
reported. 

Negotiations 
broke down over a 
territorial dispute 
centering on a tiny 
group of islets 
halfway between 
the two nations. 

The islands — 

called Tokdo by Mr. Yoo of Son 
South Korea and Friday for a “co 
Takeshima by Ja- 
pan — are surrounded by rich fishing 
grounds. Japan and South Korea Iasi 
year both signed the UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea. which authorizes 
nations to proclaim 200-mile (320-ki- 
lometer) exclusive economic zones 
around their coasts. 

The action triggered renewed conflict 
over rival claims by Japan and South 
Korea to the islets, which lie within 100 
miles of the mainland of both nations. 

The treaty that Japan scrapped con- 
fines exclusive fishing rights to an area 
within 12 nautical miles of the mainland. 
That limit will stay in effect, however, 
because the treaty is valid fora year after 
either side decides to abolish it 

South Korea described the Japanese 
decision as a “very unfriendly action" 
concerning one of the major treaties 
signed when the two countries_ normal- 
ized diplomatic ties in 1965. 

Mr. Yoo called Kazuo Ogura, the Jap- 
anese ambassador, into the Foreign Min- 
istry in Seoul, protested the move and 
suspended the accord that prohibits fish- 
ing in each other's contiguous waters. 

The South Korean National As- 
sembly’s foreign affairs committee 
urged Seoul to summon home its am- 
bassador to Japan, warning that the in- 
cident would damage bilateral ties and 
regional peace. 

Seoul’s Foreign Ministry said Am- 
bassador Kim Tai Zhee in Tokyo would 



Mr. Yoo of South Korea calling 
Friday for a “cooling-off' period. 


rush home in response to Parliament’s 
order io attend a session of the com-' 
mi nee Monday on the issue. 

Fishermen and activists said they 
planned an ami -Japanese rally in Seoul 
on Saturday. 

The two sides agreed last October to ' 
set aside the territorial dispute in their, 
fisheries talks, but they still differ on 
where to draw provisional fishing wa-' 
ters around the island group. “We have; 

consulted to the. 
limit but could not - 
work it out,” 
Prime Minister* 
Ryutaro Hashimo- , 
to' of Japan said. - 
“We have no - 
choice but to ex-, 
ercise our right un- ■ 
der the treaty.” 

Asked about the 
future of negoti-, 
at ions for a new 
treaty, Mr. Hashi-; 
mnto said. “I have', 
not yet folly 
thought out what 
will happen now. 
but I am not op- 
timistic/’ * 

Seoul warned 
i tav. rn .. that if no new., 
[h Korea culling agreement were 1 
•ling-off” period, reached in one! 

year, it would re-* 
turn to the lawless fisheries regime that) 
prevailed before the 1965 treaty. » 

As Tokyo sought to soothe relations.) 
its chief " cabinet secretary. Kanezoi 
Muraoku. said: “There is no change at* 
all in our policy to further expand! 
friendly and cooperative relations be-> 
tween Japan and the Republic ofj 
Korea. - 

“We would like to call on the South 
Korean side to start consultations as 
soon as possible.” 

But the South Koreans were not ready 
to head back to the bargaining table ju^t 
yet. Mr. Yoo said that a “cooling-ofF-’ 
period would have to be passed before 
talks could be resumed. 

Mr. Yoo repeated Seoul’s demand 
that Japan immediately free a South 
Korean trawler that was captured Mon- 
day while operating in Japan’s newly 
declared territorial zone. 

Japan has arrested and fined several 
South Korean fishermen operating in its 
expanded territorial waters, based on a 
straight baseline declared in July 199& 
Japan says the South Korean boats are 
depleting fish in waters near its shores! 

An eighth South Korean fishing boat 
was seized Tuesday by Japanese mari- 
time police. South Korea has demanded 
its release. Seoul has yet to recognize 
the new baseline, which it says con! 
stitutes a violation of the 1965 fisheries 
accord. ■ \ Bloomberg. AFP. AP) 
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As Asia’s Crisis Clouds the Outlook, Low Interest Rates Are the Silver Lining 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Asia’s economic crisis 
continues to rattle global markets and 
reduce growth prospects for 1998. but 
the crisis contains a big silver lining in 
the form of lower interest rates that 
promise to cushion growth, particularly 
in the United States, economists say. 

Already, low interest rates are giving 
a boost to housing markets in the United 
Stares and Europe and sending major 
corporations on a borrowing spree that 
should fuel business investment Ana- 
lysts expect rates to remain low because 
the sharp stomp in Asian economies has 
reduced the risk .of inflation worldwide. 
The crisis has even led Alan Greenspan, 
the chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board, to talk of possible deflation. 

“Monetary tightening has been put 
off at least until 1999/’ said Kim 
Schoenholz, chief economist at Sa- 
lomon Smith .Barney, “and we could 
even see a Fed ease.” The same holds 
true in Europe, where the Bundesbank 
held German rates steady on Thursday, 
and a member of the central hank’s 


council, Hans-Juergen Koebnick, said 
he saw oo need for a rise in rates. 

“This is a period in which central 
bankers can afford to encourage 
growth,” Mr. Schoenholz said. 

In fact, consumer price inflation in 
four West German states slowed un- 
expectedly in January, the government 
reported Friday, raising speculation the 
Bundesbank will not raise rates soon. 

Britain, meanwhile, said Friday that 
gross domestic product grew Jess than 

ECONOMIC SCENE 

expected in the fourth quarter of 1997 
— at an annual rate of 3.1 percent — 
reducing the chance rates in that country 
will rise in the near term. 

Several benchmark long-term in- 
terest rates have touched record lows 
this month, with the yield on 30-year 
U.S. Treasury bonds dropping to as low 
as 5.66 percent on Jan. 12, and the yield 
on Germany's 10-year government 
bonds hitting 5.03 percent. 

Although rates nave backed up in 
recent days, with the 30-year Treasury 
bond yield at 5.96 percent in late trading 


Friday, most analysts say the more sub- 
dued growth and inflation picture will 
keep rales down. Mr. Schoenholz sees 
long-tenn U.S. rates edging below 5.50 
percent this year, with German rates 
tailing below 5 percent 

To be sure, low interest rates are no 
panacea, especially if they are essen- 
tially a reflection of economic weak- 
ness. A prime example is Japan, where 
yields on 1 0-year government bonds fell 
below 1.9 percent earlier this month, 
rivaling the lowest levels reached during 
the Depression in the United States. 

Still, most economists expect cheap 
money will have a positive effect on 
industrial countries, particularly the 
United States, where the economy is 
strong, and rate changes feed through 
quickly to consumers and companies. 

The clearest signs are in the U.S. 
housing market, where rates on 30-year, 
fixed-rate mortgages have fallen to an 
average of 6.95 percent from more than 
8 percent JO months ago. The gov- 
ernment repeated Thursday that housing 
starts totaled 1.476 million jo 1997, the 
second-best level in a decade. Mortgage 
refinancing is running at a record level. 
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a tread that could save households some 
$6 billion in-interest this year, said Dav- 
id Lereah, chief economist of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America. 

“When you put $6 billion back in 
their pockets, consumer confidence 
really rises.” be said. 

Ford Motor Co. is predicting sales of 
new cars and light trucks will lop 15 
million for an unprecedented fifth year 
in a row in 1998. Jamie Seguino. a Ford 
economist, said the benefits should 
spread far beyond Detroit. “The interest 
rates themselves aren't as important as 
what they signify/' Mr. Seguino said. 
“Inflation is low and less variable. Plan- 
ning is easier, and you can plan further 
out. If companies can plan further out. 


they're more willing to invest” 

Companies are certainly moving to 
capitalize on low rates to raise cheap 
money. Corporate borrowings in the 
U.S. bond market are running at a daily- 
rate of 51 .34 billion in January, about 36 
percent higher than last year, according 
to Moody’s Investors Service Inc. Glob- 
ally. borrowings on the international 
capital markets ore up 22 percent, at a 
daily rate of more than $5 billion. 

In Europe, the interest-rale effect may 
take longer and be less pronounced than 
in the United States. Lri Germany, the 
housing market remains sluggish because 
of a huge building boom in the early 
1990s. With mortgage rales at a postwar 
low of 6 percent. Deutsche Bank AG 


predicts housing investment will rise 
only 1 -4 percent in Western Germany (his 
year. Consumer and business confidence 
also suffer from high taxes and heavy 
labor-market regulations. 

Consumers appear more responsive in 
France. Housing lending jumped by 13.6 
percent in October, and retail sales of 
durable goods were up 8 percent in 
December from a year earlier, said Eric 
Chaney, economist at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter. But business' investment^ 
should' rise by a modest 4 A percent this 
year, he forecast, less than expected, 
because of uncertainty about legislation 
for a 35-hour work week. “French 
companies don't know what labor costs 
will be in the year 2000." he said. . 


Madison Avenue’s Super Bowl Blitz 

High-Tech Firms Join Beer-and- Chips Crowd in Annual Ad Shoiccase 


By Stuart Elliott 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Brace yourselves. 
Madison Avenue is about to unleash its 
annual all-out assault on the senses 
known as Super Bowl advertising. 

The stakes have never been higher for 
marketers as they fork out a record 
average of $1.3 million for every 30 
seconds of commercial time during the 
NBC broadcast of Super Bowl XXXII 
on Sunday, up from SI. 2 million last 
year. For the 30-plus advertisers who 
are buying spots, that works out to 
$43,333 for each second of glitzy spe- 
cial effects, humorous shtick, silly an- 
imal stunts, slick celebrity endorse- 
ments or schmaltzy emotion. 

The lineup of companies willing to 
spend such eye-popping amounts for the 
30 minutes or so of commercial time 
scheduled during the game varies from 
year to year. This time, mainstays such as 
makers of cars, fast food and sneakers are 
giving way to an unconventional com- 
bination of advertisers high and low. 

The high type is high technology: 
computer chips and software, telecom- 
m uni cations services and sateJlite-TV 
equipment. Nine such companies will 
ran commercials, many of them ending 
with plugs for World Wide Web sites. 
They include AT&T Corp., Intel Corp.. 
Network Associates Inc., Oracle Corp. 
and Primes tar Partners LP. 


Larry Kopald. president at the Los 
Angeles office of Think New Ideas, said, 
“Technology is emerging as a funda- 
mental category because we live in an 
information age. when technology 
companies are becoming vastly more 
important to how everyone lives.’ ' Think 
New Ideas is the agency that is bringing 
Oracle, which supplies database soft- 
ware, and Network Associates, which 
helps companies protect their computer 
systems, to the Super Bowl for the first 
■time. “Was it this way five years ago?” 
Mr. Kopald asked. “No. "Now we're 
talking to a very broad audience.” 

There are few opportunities for mar- 
keters to appeal to an audience as broad 
as that of the Super Bowl. Every year, the 
championship football game is by far the 
most watched U.S. television show, gath- 
ering 130 million to 140 million viewers 
before the TV for what has become a 
midwinter orgy of commercial culture. 

Hie mass nature of the Super Bowl 
audience is responsible for the other 
type of advertiser popular this year: 
more than a half-dozen purveyors of 
packaged foods and beverages such as 
canned chili, hot sauce, beer, iced tea. 
snack chips, candies and colas. They 
include Anheuser-Busch Cos., Coca- 
Cola Co., Hormel Foods Corp.. Mars 
Inc. and PepsiCo Inc. 

“This will be the biggest hit we’ve 
ever made In advertising in one fell 
swoop.” said Paul Mcllhcnny, exec- 


utive vice president of Mcllhenny Co. in 
Avery Island. Louisiana, the maker of 
Tabasco brand hot sauce. Mcllhenny 
will become a first-rime Super Bowl 
advertiser with a commercial by the 
DDB Needham Dallas unit of Omnicom 
Group. The humorous 30- second spot, 
which ran last year only in local markets, 
was acclaimed for its surprise ending. 

Ever since 1984, when Apple Com- 
puter Inc. ran a spectacular commercial 
to introduce the Macintosh computer, 
viewers- have come to realize that the 
game will be interrupted for what ad- 
vertisers and agencies consider their best 
and brighrest work. 

According to a study by Eisner & 
Associates, a Baltimore agency that an- 
nually tracks consumer attitudes about 
Super Bowl advertising. 7 percent of 
adults who will watch the game Sunday 
say they will do so just to see the ads. 
That is almost double the number who 
told the agency (he same thing last year. 

Even so. it has grown fashionable in 
recent years to attack the excess of Su- 
per Bowl Sunday, dismissing the com- 
mercials as a hyperbolic waste of money 
spent on the erroneous assumption that 
entertaining viewers for a few fleeting 
moments will sell products. 

“Reaching 130 million people is 
great/* said Jay Schulberg, vice chair- 
man and chief creative officer at Bozell 

See ADS, Page 13 
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30-Year T-Bond Yield 
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Very briefly; 

•■ Chrysler Corp.’s profit rose 6 percent in the final three 
months of 1997, to $852 milli on, as revenue rose 8 percent, to 
$17.5 billion. For the full year, Chrysler earned $2.8 billion, 
down 20 percent from $3 3 billion a year earlier. Revenue for 
the year edged down 0.4 percent, to $61. 1 billion. 

• Apple Computer Inc. disclosed in a yearly financial filing 
that its U.S. and worldwide market share fell in the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 to 3. 1 percent from 5.2 percent a year earlier. 

• Ogden Corp. is leading a group that agreed to spend $7.23 
billion over the next 30 years in fees and investments to 
operate and improve Argentina’s airport system 

• US West Media Group Inc. is holding talks to increase its 
stake in Telewest Communications PLC, a British cable 
company, though it said no offer had yet been made. Sources 
said its U S West International unit, which owns 26.75 percent 
of Telewest, is seeking the 10 percent stakes held by Cox 
Communications Inc. and SBC Communications Inc. 

• Northwest Airlines and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines are 
cutting jpbs as part of an agreement for KLM to take over 
Northwest’s operations in Europe while Northwest takes over 
KLM’s in North America. Most of fee affected employees 
have been offered jobs wife fee partner carrier. 

AP, Reuters. Bloomberg 


Strong Sales lift Profit at Xerox 

The Associated Press 

STAMFORD, Connecticut — Xerox Corp. said Friday its 
fourth-quarter profit rose 23 percent, lifted by stronger sales of 
its digital copying machines. 

The company posted net income of $525 million, up from 
5426 million a year earlier. Revenue rose 7 percent, to $5.41 
billion. Xerox said the results were driven by strong sales of 
fee company's new digital black-and-white copiers and 
growth in production publishing, color copying and printing. 
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Raytheon Co. to Cut 
8,700 Defense Jobs 


Clinton's Woes Take Toll on Dollar 


Bloomberg News 

LEXINGTON, Massachusetts 
— Raytheon Co. said Friday that 
it would cut 10 percent of its 
defense jobs and shut 20 facilities 
as it tries to wring more profit 
from recently acquired defense 
companies by cutting costs. 

Raytheon, now fee world’s 
third-largest aerospace and de- 
fense company, said it would dis- 
miss 8.700 workers in its military 
division. Raytheon expanded fee 
division last year by purchasing 
the Hughes defense business of 
General Motors Corp. for $9.5 
billion in December, and fee de- 
fense business of Texas Instru- 
ments Inc. for $2.95 billion in 
July. 

The moves are a consequence 
of the end of the Cold War, which 
prompted the government to urge 
defense companies to consolidate 
resources as weapons spending 
plunged. The Raytheon chair- 
man. Dennis Picard, is 'also being 
pushed by investors to cut costs 
fast so fee maker of Patriot mis- 
siles can squeeze more profit 
from defense contracts, boost its 
stock and strengthen its share of 
fee market, analysts said. 

“This is fee tail end of fee con- 
solidation.” Roger ThrelfeQ. a 
J. P. Morgan analyst, said. “The 
most critical thing here is to do it 
quick. If they dally, then you have 
other companies that could move 
in on their competitive position.” 


Raytheon will also cut 9 per- 
cent of fee weak force in its en- 
gineering amt, or 1,000 jobs, 
amid fee recent slowdown world- 
wide for engineering and con- 
struction services. 

Raytheon's Class B shares fell 
87 5 cents to close at $50. 

The company also makes 
Beech aircraft and provides en- 
gineering and construction ser- 
vices, which bring Raytheon's 
total: employment to almost 
120,000 workers. 

The leaders in the military 
equipment industry are Boeing 
Co., the world's biggest 
aerospace company, and Lock- 
heed Martin Corp., which will 
reinforce its No. 2 position once it 
completes its $1 1.9 acquisition of 
Northrop Grumman Corp. this 
year. 

The dozens of defense mergers 
feat occurred since the Cold 
War’s end in 1991 reflect an in- 
dustry overcapacity feat is still 
being worked off, Mr. Thrdfall 
said. This also explains why Ray- 
theon is consolidating production 
of such missiles as the Amraam, 
or fee advanced medium-range 
air-to-air missile, which was also 
made by Hughes. All Anuaams 
will now be built in Tucson, Ari- 
zona. as Raytheon shifts produc- 
tion of the device from Massachu- 
setts. 

“Capacity is much greater than 
demand,” Mr. Thrclfall said. 


Bloomberg News ' 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dropped Friday amid worries feat 
the scandal surrounding President 
Bill Clinton would draw his attea-. 
tion away from ihotc important eco- 
nomic and political issues. 

“The Clinton situation is making 
people lose faith in tire govern-' 
meat,” Markus Rutishauser, a 
trader at Campbell & Co., said. He 
was referring to allegations, denied 
by the president, feat Mr. Clinftm 
had had an affair wife a White 
House intern and sought to conceal 
fee matter from investigators. 

The dollarfeU to 1.7783 Deutsche 
marks in 4PJML trading from 1 :8040 
DM on Thursday, to 5.9535 French - 
francs from 6.0450 francs and to 
1.4393 Swiss francs from 1.4698 
francs. It also fell to .125.650 yen 
from 127-235 yen. Hie pound rase 
to $1.6725 from $1.6485. 

“It's not that the U.S. is prone to 
huge political upheaval/* said . 
Fernando Medina, senior currency 
trader at Banoo Atlantic©, “bat this 
makes Clinton's political future un- 
certain and introduces a sense of 


disappointment 'in the worldwide 
conramfety” 

The. year . got an added lift from 
comments by . a senior member of 
Japan’s fibernl Democratic Party, 
who said fee govemmemwonld un- 
veil plans to boost the economy be- 
fore Man* 31. - 

“There's been enough headline 
information being thrown at people 

FOiGEIGN EXCHANGE 

about Japanese government invest- 
ment proposals to stimulate the 
stock market and fee economy that 
it’s finally starting to take hold,” 
said Rick Porter, manager of foreign 
exchange sales at Kredictbank in 
New York. 

■ The dollar also - was dragged 
down after Bisuke Sakakibara, 
deputy finance gnorster for inter- 
national affairs, said the Bank of 
Japan was ‘considering selling dol- 
lars, according to Jiji Press. 

Last month, the central bank sold 
dollars for the first time in five years 
in an effort to bolster the yen. 

Mr. Clinton’s woes overshadowed 


reports showing West Gennaii 
flationai its lowest annnai BW 
June 1996, bolstexmg exp«ri^K 
feat interest rates m Bang****?; 
economy would remain ^ay-J^r 
Bundesbank Iasi raised Germ^ys 
benchmark securities repurtarese rate 
Oct 9, to 3130 percent 
■ CanadianDollar TftuuMes 

. The Canadian dollar slid ro a re- 
cord low against fee i _U-S- 
p ro mpting the Bank of Canada to 
speM foreign-exchange reservesto 
try to slow the currency s decline, 
Reuteis reported from Toronto- 

The Canadian currency fell to 
68.63 U.S. cents, a levrf unseen 
since fee establishment of the Ca- 
nadian dollar in 1 858, before central 

bank intervention pushed fee cur- 
rency tip to 68.86 cents in 4 p -**- 
trading. 

The Canadian dollar closed 
•Thursday at 68.84 U.S. cents. . ■ 

Economists said data Friday 
showing a lack of inflationwy pres- 
sures in fee economy heigntmed 
market speculation feat the Bank of 
Canada would not lift interest rates. 


White House Scandal Hits Stocks 


Silicon Graphics Finds CEO 


The Associated Press * ' 

SAN JOSE, California — Silicon 
Graphics Inc. named fee head of 
Hewlett-Packard Co.'s computer 
business as its chairman and chief 
executive Friday in fee latest bid to 
revive fee maker of powerful 
desktop comparers. 

The new executive, Richard Bel- 
luzzo, succeeds Ed McCracken, who 
said last autumn he would step down 
when fee company chose a new chief 
executive. Mr. McCracken, 53, will 
serve as a consultant to the company 
through June. The choice of Mr. Bel- 
luzzo, 44, was a pleasant surprise to 
industry analysts, who praised his no- 
nonsense management abilities and 
success as Hewlett-Packard’s No. 2 
executive. 

“It is an absolute coup,” said 


Laura Conigliaxo, an analyst at Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. “He’s a down-to- 
earth, hands-on-management type 
person — and how many times have 
we heard over the last seven or eight 

^m^^iabiliiy to executerightT" 

Investors also seemed to like fee 
choice. On fee New York Stock 
Exchange, Silicon Graphics' shares 
closed up $2.50 at $13.75. 

Silicon Graphics is best known for 
its workstations flat aroused to create 
movie special effects, ft also makes 
servers, or computes that control 
networks of desktop machines. 

But the company has been hurt by 
competition from Hewlett-Packard 
and Sun Microsystems and by the 
increasing popularity of less costly 
computers. 


CtmaBedlirOurStfFHmDImadKS 

NEW YORK — Stocks fell Fri- 
day amid lingering concerns that 
Asia’s economic crisis would hurt 
U.S. com panies and jittera over the 
fallout from allegations that Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton had an affair wife 
a White House intern and asked her 
to lie about it. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age closed down 29.89 points at 
7,700.99, while the Standard A 
Poor’s 500 index fell 5.45 to 957.59. 
Losing issues outnumbered gaining 
ones by a 9-to-5 ratio on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

“Everything seems to be going 
wrong.” said Michael Metz, chief 
investment strategist at C3BC Op- 
penheimer & Co. “Yon have the 
earnings question, and you have talk 
of a debt moratorium in Indonesia. 
Thirdly, yon have concern with 
what’s going on in the White House, 
and now we have anew concern, the 
weakness in fee dollar.” 

The dollar’s weakness also 
weighed down fee Treasury bond 
market, where the price of fee 
benchmark 30-year issue fell 1 10/ 
32 point, to 102 10/32. sending the 
yieki up to 5.9S percent from 5.85 
percent Thursday. 

“Weakness in the dollar is a clue 
for foreign investors to sell our mar- 
ket and bring money home,” said 
Neil Toth, a bond manager for the 


Ohio Public Employees Retirement 
System. 

U.S. assets have lost favor be- 
cause investors are speculating that 
the controversy surrounding Mr. 
Clinton could shift his attention 
away from efforts to resolve the 
economic problems in Asia. 

- “It’s a confidence-shaker/’ said 
Peter Hegel, a bond manager ai Van 

■US. STOCKS 

Kampen fa pital - Management. 
“Obviously die timing is horrible, in 

terms nf fee cri*k in Asia 1 thinlr it'H 

weaken his administration's ability 
to deal wife those problems.” 

Iomega was fee most active stock, 
closing down 1/64 at9 after reporting 
earnings that were below analysts’ 
expectations. The maker of portable 
disk drives blamed slowing demand 
in Asia for fee weak results. . 

Other technology stocks fell, in- 
cluding Digital Lightwave, which 
fell 634 to 4 13/16 after fee maker of 
products, for transmitting informa- 
tion over fiber-optic networks said it 
expected to post a loss for the fourth 
quarter. 

In fee past week, companies from 
J.P. Morgan to IBM have warned 
investors feat slumping Asian econ- 
omies will slow profit growth in the 
first quarter. Merrill Lynch & Co. 
said the events in Asia would make 


1998 “a mare challenging envir- 
onment for our industry.” 

Banking stocks fell Friday, with 
Citicorp railing 1 7/16 to 11314, 
BankAmerica falling 1 9/16 to 6414 
and Chase Manhattan losing 1 to 
10314. 

Scientific Atlanta fell 1 1 1/16 to 
1414 after fee maker of broadband- 
communications equipment said or- 
ders booked in the quarter to Dec. 26 
fell 9 percent from a year earlier. 

Among fee gaining issues. Gate- 
way 2000 rose 3 to 37 after the per- 
sonal-computer maker posted strong 
fourth-qua rt er results. Dell Computer 
rose 214 to 9436, and Compaq Com- 
puterese 1 1/16 to 31 13/16. 

- Amgen rose 1 5/16 to 48 7/16 
after fee biotechnology company 
also posted strong fourth-quarter 
' earnings. Gordon Binder, the chair- 
man and chief executive of fee com- 
pany, said he was comfortable with 
analysts’ estimates for an increase in 
netprofit for 1998. 

Walt Disney rose 214 to 98% after 
fee entertainment company was 
raised to “outperform” man “neu- 
tral” by an analyst at Morgan Stan- 
ley, Dean Witter, Discover & Co. 
The analyst set a 12-month target 
price of 1 12 and said die company’s 
program to cot costs and raise rev- 
enue at its theme paries would in- 
crease ma rgins . 

(Reuters, Bloomberg. AP ) 
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Friday’s 4 P.II. dose 

The 300 most traded stocks of the day, 
up to the dosing on Well Street 
The Associated Pass. 
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Sep 98 667 659 <59 -5 578 

Eat Krin 45000 Huts softs 37.466 
TIM open H 13X407, up 1,0*4 

wheat ccaon 

5000 bo wMnua- onto par buNwl 
Mor 96 337ft 331 334ft +3ft 53388 

Mo«98 34516 341ft 343ft +4U 1&81S 

JU9t 3S4ft soft 351ft +2ft 2U73 

Su>n. 360 356ft 358 +3ft U76 

Eat sates 1X000 TWs salts 1X483 
TIM apan H 9X671, off 520 


Livestock 

CATTLE (CMER) 

4X000 Bn.- amts par lb. 

Fftb 98 66JS 6595 6570 +080 

Apr 98 69 JO 6550 69J3 +1J0 

*w96 7000 6902 69JO +0J7 

Aug 98 7X30 49X2 69.92 +047 

Oa« 7X10 7135 71.77 fO^O 

Dac9B 7X70 7X15 7X47 +027 

Est srias 2L213 Ibn aoUl 15073 
Uw open M 107J3L up 1,110 

FEEDER CATTLE (CMER) 

50000 *n- cart* part* 

Jon 98 79 JH 783S 7X80 +037 

MOT98 7970 77J5 79JM +1.10 

Apr 96 7930 7X05 79JM +082 

May M 79.« 7900 79^5 +ora 

Aug 98 8135 8055 BIOS +071 

Sap 98 8175 80.98 8175 +041 

Eat softi X5U TIM SUM X4Z3 
TTMOPW lltfl 7,137, Off 16 

HOCS-ln (CMER) 

4UI0D Ax- canti par lb. 

Fab 98 59.19 5872 5LBS ut»Jl 

Apr 98 5935 57 J5 5970 +1.17 

Am 98 6190 <670 6170 +088 

JUre <545 4470 65-57 +047 

Aug 98 6U5 6275 62.70 *075 

EsL sole* 12A69Thn safes 1X082 
TIM open W 4X43X Up ISS 

PORK BEDES (CMER) 

40>OW Ibx- cenb par X, 

Fob 98 51.15 4975 5030 +101 

Marfl 5070 «7C 49.97 +1-42 

Moyn 5095 4940 5007 +172 ' 

Est softs X939 TIM softs 2778 
TIM open M 9,179, up 54 


U.S. Stock ToWes Explained 

Sd« flgvres ore unoffidaL Yrarty higts and lows iritad prewkiusS2 weeks [fes ha amcnf 

WW6.IM not lire la1e5l1rai*ngdre.Wiiereasptt<irresck(Mdendoinoui8kiglD25pacenr or inure 
has boon paid Ihe yean Wgh-bw range and Svktend ore Viownfcr le uow sfcdaarty. Unless 
□Bteoriw mica rates of dMfemfcare annual dfcbunemafc based an ttre lefad dedanfloa. 
a - (SvUond also extra (s). b • arwwot rate of dividend plus stock dMtfend. c- HtpiMotag 
diiridend. cc- PE escreds WxM - called, d - now ywirty low. dd . loss In me last 12 madtis. 
• - dividend declared or paid in preceding 12 monffis. ( • annual rate, I nat as ed an Iasi 
declaration, s ■ dividend in Conadkai funds, subject to 15% non-residencx fax i ■ dhMend 
declared after 5pB-up or stack dhridend. i - dMdend paid Ms year, andtlad deicned or no 
action taken at latest dnridend meeting, k - dvtdeud declared or paid thb year, an 
accumulative Isuc with dividends in airean. n - annual rate, reduced on last deaeration, 
n - new issue In the post 52 weeks. The high-low range begins wflh The stmt af trading, 
nd ' RcU day ddtvwy- P - redial dntdend annual rate unknown. PfE * price-earnings ratio. 
4 - dosed -aid mutual fund, r- dividend dedoredarpald In preceding 12 rnontta. pi us stock 
dividend, s - stock spiff. Dividend befits wMi date of spHtTsb- sales. t«dhridendpdd in 
stack In preceding 13 montts. esttmated cash value on n-dtvidend or ex-rffstrkuliaR date, 
a - new yearly high. * • raiding mlted.«i - In bankraptcy or recehrenttip arbefflg reaganbed 
under the Bankraptcy Act. or^ securities assumed by such companies, wd- when distributed, 
wi - when issued/ ww - wilt* warrants, x - ex-dMdend or ex-rights. xSs ■ ex-dbtribulion. 
m ■ withoul warrants, y- «-dhridendondseieslntvA yld -yteid.z- sales la fuf. 


COCOA OKSE} 
lOnaMeiORS-sperten 
Mflf W ISM 1573 

1591 

mete. 

2X205 

MoyW 

1631 

1607 

Mb 

uneh. 

21421 

JulW 

1657 

1646 

1657 

-1 

4832 

Sap 98 

UB7 

1600 

1687 

8 

5696 

DeeW 

1720 

1715 

1716 

-1 

11652 

Mar 99 

1747 

1730 

1747 

-1 

9687 


EW. Idw 9.953 71W soft* 8734 

ThUI CPWM9L8T8, up 355 

COFFEE CCNCSE) 

37J00 fts.- craft per ft. 

Mar 98 179 JO 17X80 17X80 +1.95 1X333 
MotM 17075 160JS 17070 +1JB- XX57 
JW 98 1620) UOOO 16201 +2J0 X13D 

STOW 15350 15150 1S350 +27S 1509 
Deere 1460) 14X00 14X00 +155 UZ7 
BSL »atei6599 TIM sola X777 
TJMB9#nW3X91Xi»p3S5 

SU6ARW7RLD II MCSE) 
112i000fts.-eenlsperlh. 

Mar 78 1151 IhlO 1173 -004 8X474 

Moyn 1108 10.90 1X99 -007 47009 

Mta nun. ios2 »04 -010.277a 

Odtt K.M 1002 1004 -000 37+401 

EsLwrim 692 Ttnn sales 2U23 
Thin epwiH 20X181. efflOH 


High Law Latest Cbga Optttf 

ORANGE JUICE CNCTN} 
txoaob^-cMXxpwk, 

Mra98 10200 9X00 9X00 -1.10 2X497 
Mar 98 10475 99 JO 10170 -090 X352 
Jain 10700 KOT5 13470 -088 4444 
Sap 98 10X00 10770 107-20 -O.70 X5S 
EM. awes NX TIM tales 5754 
Thus open W 40871 off 143 


W* Law Latest Chga OpM 


High Law Latest Chge OpM 


10-YEAR FRENCH GOV. BONDS (MAT1F3 Sep 98 9560 9555 9556 -003 9X108 

FF5QOOOO- ph oHOO pd DaC98 95.73 9564 9SJI Undi 11X987 

Mar 98 101S6 10230 10X42 —020 131041 Mar 99 9568 9553 9567 UndV 9X488 

Junre 101-74 W1.74 10174-070 1958 Am 99 95-54 9550 9555 +001 2X764 

J 01 -* 0 EiLwnac" 7X287. PMX.MS: 80066 

EC- ion: 1 T764X Prm. OOW* bO: 632704 uo 7.705 

Open hi; W219 off 4027. ^ ‘ 


+90) 61668 
+970 3X906 
+•70 12,783 
+9JQ 5725 
+970 3782 

+970 11979 
+970 X029 


Metals 

COLD 06CMX} 
hay cbj- del lari 
98 3010) 79 
AprW vn oo 2920) 3020) 
Jlintt 3050) 39401 303.90 
Aug 98 305.70 30450 30570 
Odre 30750 30450 30750 
Doc 98 31000 30060 30970 
Feb 99 3110) 31000 311.00 
EW. latee 1 1OOOO Thus Mtae 40 
ItR span tel 180419. off 613 


HI GRADE COPPER (NCM» 

2X000 Rax- cents perl). 

Jon 98 7860 3750 7860 +060 5» 

R8>98 790) 7X00 7X90 +090 2539 

MvfB 7960 77.90 796S +090 3X17Z 

Apr 98 7901 7186 790) +40) 1511 

War 98 8075 79 JO 8075 +085 4788 

Jon 98 8070 7950 80S +080 1,784 

AH 98 81 JO 7995 8X95 +070 4653 

Aug 98 8170 8065 81J0 +075 1751 

Sap 98 8165 8060 8165 +070 3666 

Eat. sdesIZOOO Thin sates Xtfl 
Thus nwnbri 8X997, off 7 

SILVER (NCMX) 

1000 troy ar.-oaMpw Korea. 

Jan 98 5X660+1750 78 

Fib 98 587 JO 5750) S8 70) +1750 3 

More 5960) 57150 589-30 +1750 5X350 
May98 5940) 57X00 59043 +1760 10099 
M 98 582J0 57650 58960 +1750 X08S 

Sap 98 58X60 +17 JO 3.123 

Dec98 58X00 57150 58X90 +17.10 A884 
Jon 99 58X48+17.10 16 

EeL soles 2ZOOO TIM sola 11643 
TIM open M 9X240, ep 1723 

PLATINUM CNMER) 

50 buy sat- datens per boy ox 
J* 98 38770 380-00 38770 +aiO 23 
Apr re 38XK) 37450 38370 +010 9 30! 

jure 38070 3750) 3BQ70 +OSD <61 
OdW . 37970 +050 333 

Jwi 99 381 JO 38090 38030 +050 9 

Est sates NJL TIM sates 952 
Tten open W i, off 10400 


LONDON METALS (LMS 

DaBon per owbfc ion 

0N88 (HJM Grow 

teat 100ft 1521ft 1493ft 1495ft 

Farwart 1-1350) 153X00 15I2J0 15140) 

Capper Oribades nob CraM 

SpoT 17130) 17140) 109 JO 149X00 

tand 17420) 174180 171X00 171 9 JO 


528M '539ft 519ft 

531 JO 5320) 52501 


551X00 5305 JO 
560000 539000 


Spot 522000 523000 51SXJ0 
Forward 5240-00 5KX00 52200) 
ZUeSpacMMg Grade) 

Spot 114501 114X00 112001 
Sword 1168ft 1169ft 114X00 

H0I Lorn Oose Qiga 


Financial 

115 T BILLS (CMEIO 

Slnum-ptsotioopd 

man 9111 95.15 9X17 4UH 4227 

Jun98 9579 «72 9572 JJB 2773 

Sep 98 9X28 9X23 9573 4X07 <0 

EsLsdes 650 TDA sates 615 

UM Open MT 10560 TO SM 

S YS TREASURY (C80TI 
flOOOOO prtn- pli 8 MBw Of 100 pet 
MerfS 109-42 109-22 109-26 . 39 257,985- 

Jim 98 10956 109-37 109-27 - 40 LBS5 

Est wtes 80000 Thus sates (BMS 
Thus open M 25X880 eR 960 

» TR TREASURY CTO© . . 

SIQQOOO prtn- pte A 32mh of ire pd 
Mar 98 113-19 11240 11342 -30 402775 

Jun98 11X11 11X21 11241 -a 1X9W 
Sep 98 11X12 112-33 112-23 -180 U32 
Est sates 1BBSB8 Then sales 110062 
timapwH 43Z.7S2. TO 10335 

IK TREASURY BONDS (CB0T1 
Spd-n ooDoo+it* X32odion» 

Mar 98 12146 12042 12045 -10681655 

Junre 121-00 119-23 11925 -1» CJ87 

Sepre 12021 119-14 T 19-14 - 1M 

Dbc« 12049 11942 11943 -174 &1» 

Est sates 5I&0MT1M safe S09621 
TtMTOen bH 721117. off 30337 

LONG GILT (LI PEE) 

£50000 - pts X 320*01 100 pd 
Mar 98 12X24 123-11 12X17 -043 181199 
Junre 107-15 187-07 107-11 -0-04 ye 
EsI. sates: 5269a Pnv.sMw 114635 
Prav-apwibX: 180836 off L782 

GERMAN GOV. BUND OlFFE) 
DM25O0)O-plsaf lOOptf 
Morre 10X03 10X71 105.96 — 0J6 25LSM- 
Jun98 N.T. H.T. lOSJff -006 LOT 
ExLsatel: 16X231. Piev. sates: 270401 
PM open kL: 25X583 «ff iSU 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT BOND OJFFE) 
rTLOTrBfci-ptjafMOpd 
Morn 117.14 11X73U7J2 +0011714)50 
Junre 11667 11X30 11X49 +4J3 20380 
Sepre N.T. NT. 11669 +0-03 0 

EW-sMet 4SiOX PMeatas: <9609 
Prav. apart M.: 141630 up 412 

UBOR1-MQNTH (CMER) 

S3 ■Mob- pbaflOO act 

Feb9B 9X64 94? 9X41 -0J3 2&0U 

Morre 9X45 9467 9461 -073 7J05 

Apr re 9X51 9X48 9469 -OJK 1,913 

EsL sates HA. Thus wHes 6630 

Thus open W 3X<11 off 1U52 

EURODOLLARS (CMER) 
IlmiBon-ptsoflOOpa 
Feb 98 ' 9462 9X39 9X40 -CJ3 1X720 

Morre 9446 9461 9461 -0J5 48&8tB 

AprW 9468. 9465 9X45 -004 488 

Junre 9X54 9X46 9X47 -008 390680 

Sep9B 94J5 9466 9466 -009 291704 

DeeM 9450 9X38 9X39 -010 36X594 

Mar 99 9X50 9X39 9X40 -0.10 197,713 

' JUD99 9466 9X34 9X35 -0.11 16X301 

Srore 9X40 9X29 9430 -012117633 

DK99 9X3) 9X20 9X22 -O.T2 12X292 

Ate 01 9433 9X19 9X20 -OJS 81413 

Jon 00 9X34 9X14 9X15 4J8 7X486 

EsL sates 511760 Thus sates 491363 
Thus opan tel 1771070 up 10391 . 

BRITISH POUND (CMER) 

S^’T^0 I ?^i686+j a 48 319® 
Jun« 16640 16390 14610 +J2S2 L342 

Sap re 16550 16450 16534 +J2S 5 
EsL sates 1X395 Thus iotas 1X532 
HM open tel 3X299, off 850 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMER) 

1000)0 dattas, spar can. dte 
Morre 6903 68X 6895-00005 5XZS2 

Jtnre .6917 6883 6911-00)04 4804 

Sepre 6920 6900 6923-00003 L272 

Est. rales 11974 TIM solas 11008 
TIM «pen tat <130X0874 

GERMAN MARK (CMER) 

T 2X090 marks, 6 par nwvk 
Mar9B -5657 6553 6641+0J086 8X340 
JanW 6682 6600 6667+0.0086 1377 

S*p« 6700 6635 6690+00963 1644 

Est adraOja Thin sates 59,724 - 
Thus open H9166X off 1X119 

JAPANESE YEN (CMER} 

126 wCBaawv Spar 100 

Mar 98 006 -7992 J022+J105 89.164 

Jon » 6125 6060 6123+47106 2607 

Sap98 6284 6175 6224 +JW7 <13 

&L sates 3M60 Thus sMsTMZl 
T£nr* apan to) 97688. op 241 • 

SWISS FRANC (CMER) 

12X000 tana s psrtnaic 

Morn 7008 6839 6983 +47140 61,189 

Jua98 7076 4850 J053 + JI42 993 

Sro» 2121 +6144 LI 16 

Est. writs 314D0 Thus sates 2L341 

Thus apwi tat <1301 Off I.MB 

MEXICAN PESO (U6ES7 

SOWN P8MXfp0r poo 

Morre .11910 .11731 .11817-60142 MU12 

Jim 98 .11490 .11365 .11415 -.00177 <654 

STOW .11105 .11000 .11037-4)0177 X945 

Est talas 1910 Thu-s rates 1UBS 

TIM open tat 3266X up MSB 

3-MOtfTH STERLING QJ PTE 
£500000 -pteeflOOpd 
Mar 98 9267 9261 9266 +4JJ6 13X399 

Jun98 9268 9263 9168 +0J7 124836 
Sap 98 9263 9177 9263 +0.07 94742 

Dec 90 9100 9195 93J0 +0J5 917« 

Mar99 9118 9114 - 9118 + 004 71309- 

Jim 99 9336 9U9 9133 +003 6X689 

Sepre 91X5 9161 9144 +002 4X431 

Eat iotas; 107+481. Pm. rates: 141873 
Pm. open fab 757,988 op 1983 

3-MONTH EUROMAIUC OJFFC 
DM1 mason -ph of Iff) pd - 
Fab 98 9X41 9X41 9441 +0S) 4.900. 

Ate 98 9X37 9X34 9X37 +0J3 361.958 

Apr 98 N.T. N.T. 9X32 +062 475 

Jim 98 9663 9X18 9661 +04» 341654 

Septa 9X10 9X07 9X10 +OJ2241J41 

Dec 98 95.95 95.90 9195 +402 23X885 

Ate 99 VX83 9X77 9563 +OJ3 2SUD 

Junre 9X68 9X43 9X68 +04)2121273 

Septa 9563 9549 9564 +401 9X769 ' 

Dec 99 9541 9565 9SM +402 TWO 

Est-wries: 16X290. Pm. soles: 34360? 

Pm- open tat 4 lssliw on U*2 

3-MONTH PIBOR(MATlf3 
FF3ariBon-0soriOOpct 
Fibre MT. MT. 9X37+001 45 

Mar 98 9X35 9X31 9X34 t Ml 71148 

JunM 9X20 9XW 9X19 +0JI 4X598 

SroW 9X09 - 9X05 9X07 UlKti. 3ai<7 

Dec 98 9X97 9X92 9S.94-0JJ 71528 

Est Sate 42J779. 

Open UJ 257678 off 1657. 

• 3M0NTH euROURA CUFFE) 
(TLlraBten-Ptaef lOOpd 
Morre 9X39 9X29 9430 -407 isa.773 

Juure 9U4 95.14 95.18 -4A5 141119 


Industrials 

COTTON 2 (NCTTO 
5X000 tax- cents per lb. 

Morn 4X65 4445 XX77 -072 37,901 

K B <7.15 . 66 J1S 6X12 -OJS 1X774 

<860 <745 <769 -066 1X217 

DON. 7060 49-60 <960 4142 1.784 

Deere 7165 7095 710) -059 1X562 

E>L rate* NAHM teas 15,256 
Thm open tat 91,129, op L560 

HEATING OIL OiMER) 

42010 gdL cwris parwri 
Fab 98 4X10 44J0 4460 -172 39J87 

M0T98 4660 4473 4475 -1.18 4ft<18 

4X55- 45 0) 4540 478 1X512 

MoyW 47 JO 460) 4X10 -068 13436 

JtalM 4775 4660 4650 -043 1X586 

Juf« 47-85 47.15 47.15 4L33 1L115 

Aug 98 4X65 47.95 47.95 4123 7630 

Eta. sates MA. TIM sMes 33.902 
Thus apea bit 18X32X up X5U2 

LIGHT SWEET CRUDE U6MER) 

I0X) bbL- daflan per bbL 

JX25 15-70 15.74 -020 119626 

Apr 98 1X46 15.98 160) -a 27 SttOOfc 

Mayre 16-70 1SJ3 1X26 4)26 20634 

Junre 1X95 1183 16.52 4L25 3X975 

jure 17.14 1X75 1675 4U4 1X305 

Aug « 170) 1X94 1X94 -073 1M14 

Est. eaies MA. TIM eales 17X775 
TIM open tat 42081X up X733 

NATURAL GAS (NMER) 

10000 an Mir*. S per nan Mu 
JanW U39 unch. 2X916 

Feb 98 2.180 . 2-076 Ills -0050 

Morre 2.180 24B0 2.171 -0.040 3L541 

Apr 9B 1197 1110 1)50 -0.021 1X242 

Morre 2.186 114} 1)80 -OJ06 1L767 

Junre 1285 1165 1195 -0J05 1X714 

Est writ* NA TIM safes 544D7 
TtM apro M19764X up 1629 

UNLEADED GASOLINE (NMER) 

nr£ OOnflOVIBl 

Feb« S065 P 5.10 49 M Oja 2L774 

XX £66 £0) -0.14 3X922 

AprW 53.40 520) 5260 -O10 17682 

Mar 98 S3J0 5266 S2_90 xj'u*. 

Junre 5340 5266 52.90 020 tTSO 

AH n 53.55 5285 5285 CLIO 7,123 

«.M £60 5260 +0.15 4^21 

srore 9L20 siio are +ore 5 W 

EW. tees NJL Thus totes 3X701 
Thirs open bd 109,171 to 85 

GASO4L0PE) 

Fibre 13901 13X75 137-50 —flu J 7 _ 57 J 
Morre 1£25 13X50 1390) — fra IV7B 
A«9B 1420) 14X50 1410) 0679 
Atef « 14400 1419 14300—075 xni 
Junre 14X75 1449 14501-09 11145 

■Wre 14775 1469 147 JO —09 1«M 

EsLsotet: 1X000. Pw. tee*: 2X065 
Pnv. open tat: 10X500 up 525 

BRENT OIL CIPE) 

Ui dclicr* per banal - lots of 14M) botes 
Ate W 1X14 1470 1474_|yggM» 
A*rw 1X39 I486 14*8 -i3 

MoyW 1567 1X11 154)8 —124 11514 

Junre is69 1X37 isjo-£a it 549 

Jdre U8B 1X62 1X51 -Ml OfW 

EM. ratal. 14000. Pro*, tote : 53891 
fte*. span Mr 2V4J26 to 2,196 

Stock indexes 

SP C06&P INDEX (CMER) 

2S0xtadex 

-Mar 98 9729 955.10 96020 6.H) ctw 
JurW 9829 96X30 97300 -100 11086 
Septa Wire undL i US 

BSL scries MA. Thus rates 11X174 
TIM open U 39X073, off 2897 

FTSfi let OJFFE3 


Mnr« 527X0 527X0 519X0 -700 to.ua 
EsLstries 7.208. PlW.Siriro: 9,135 
Prav. apan tat: 63382- off 587 

CAC4MMAT1F}- 

FF2D0perhdrapcM 

Jan 98 3015.0 29400 29680-230 3X965 
Fe05« 30TL5 297SJ -297XJ — 230 
Morn 382X8 79743 29810 — 215 Mm 
Septa MT. MT. 29650-210 1L7M 
Est. stes: 3479 
Open tat: 87891 up L3KL 


Commodity indexes 


. Otae Preten 

{AjWt 1^319 163030 

gwtas 1,75680 lSxS 

^Foturas 

ow 230.94 23047 

t«dte 


t£*c ttenge. 
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Bank Sees 

Euro Start EMI’s Stock Falls as It Mims of Trouble in Asia 


At $1.0753 


Reuters 

LONDON — Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell has begun 
forecasting (he exchange 
rates at which the planned 
single European currency, the 
euro, will trade against other 
major currencies, an analyst 
at the hank said Friday. 

ha its latest monthly pub- 
lication. the company’s aoa- 
midjmflwii fysts fbre- 


COUNTDOWN ^ . a * 

TO THE EURO “st that the 
euro will 
start life at 
$1.0753, at 
140 yen and 
at 73-53 

Bri tish 

pence if European economic 
and monetary onion begins 
on schedule Jan. 1, 1999. 

“We have a responsibility 
to ensure oar publications are 
up to date, given that we are 
the biggest European bank in 
die EMU area, ’ said Jens 
DaHmeyer, economist at 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell in 
Frankfurt “We regularly 
publish 12-month forecasts 
for currencies and interest 
rates, and this is the first time 
it readies into monetary un- 

* _ ii 

ion. 

The analysts assume that 
all European Union countries 
except Britain, Sweden, 
Greece and Denmark will 
launch monetary union at its 
scheduled outset 

They also assume that con- 
version rates between nation- 
al currencies and the euro will 
correspond to die theoretical 
market value of the European 
Currency Unit, or Ecu, in na- - 
tional currencies at the end of 
199S. This is because the 
rules adopted at the Madrid 
summit in 1995 require the 
Ecu to be replaced by the euro 
at a one-to-one rate and for 
die external value of the unit 
to be unaltered by the tran- 
sition to currency union. 

Hie bank said its euro fore- 
casts were based mi the ex- 
pectation the pound will fall 
to trade at 2.65 Deutsche 
marks and $1 .47 by the end of 
the year. It currently trades at 
about 2.97 DM and $1.65. 


Caused byOsrS^F/au Ojpfltfcj 

LONDON — Stock in EMI Group 

PLC plunged Friday after the British 
music company said die econ omic 
troubles-in Asia would hint profits. . 

“Trading in the Asia-Pacific mar- 
kets, including Japan, was not 
good,” said the company’s chair- 
man, Sir Colin Southgate, referring 
to sales over the Christmas seanayi- 
“ Consumer confidence in these mar- 
kets has suffered a severe setback, 
and this is being reflected in music 
sal e s .” Asia accounts for nearly a 
fifth of EMI’s global sales, with a 
substantial portion of that in Japan, 

EMI, whose artists include the 
Spice Girls, Janet Jackson and Garth 
Brooks, said operating profit would 
be £25 million ($41.2 million) lower 
than expected, prompting its shares 
to drop 51 pence, to close at 429. 

The company did not disclose its 
previous forecast of operating profit 


for the current year. 

Analysts said they were cutting 
profit forecasts for EMI by an average 
10 percent. Expectations for pretax 
profit now range from £300 million to 
£315 million, based an a survey of 
five analysts. EMI had pretax profit of 
£380 million in the year ended March 
31, 1997, on sales of £3.4 billion. 

“The problem lies in Japan,” said 
Jason Crisp, an analyst at Societe 
Generate, “where the market is 
weak, they have failed to get then- 
cost base under control, and their 
position is weakening because 
they’ve got a poor line-up of acts.’ ’ 
EMI’s warning helped drag down 
shares of other record companies, 
including PolyGxam NV, which 
closed in Amsterdam at 92.40 guild- 
ers ($45.60), down 4.10. 

Off plans to consolidate record 
labels and reduce staff in the Asia- 
Pacific region. Finance Director Si- 


mon Duffy said. He said the Jap- 
anese market “appears to be down 
by about 8 or 9 percent, and we 
would Hke to reduce the cost of op- 
erations in Japan.” 

The global market for recorded 
music Iras suffered sluggish sales in 
the last two years after - it nearly 
tripled, to $40 billion between 1986 
and 1995. The maturing of the com- 
pact disk market has contributed to 
the slowdown, analysts said. 

“The situation is actually a lot 
worse than anyone realizes,” said 
Michael Woodcock, an analyst at 
Nikko Europe PLC, of EML ‘ ‘As far 
as the share price is concerned, it’s 
probably too late to sell but too soon 
to buy,” he said, adding that EMI 
shares look cheap relative to com- 
petitors such as PolyGram. 

EMI said it would need to make 
additional provisions to cover ad- 
vance payments to artists, due to 


lower-than-expected Asian sales 
volumes. Performers typically sign 
contracts to receive advance pay- 
ments from their music company 
based on expected sales volumes. 

While sales volume in die Asia- 
Pacific region is down on last year, 
the company said it expected overall 
sales for the year to increase 5 per- 
cent at constant exchange rates. 

Anthony de Laizinaga, an analyst 
at Panmure Gordon, said, “The 
squeeze in Japan and the Asian mar- 
kets is not unexpected.” But be added 
that a question mark remained over 
bow much of the £25 million would 
be provisions for rationalization. 

He said the £25 million, which is 
equivalent to about 7 percent of 
EMI’s per-share earnings, should be 
seen in the context of a much larger 
£125 million charge rake it last year 
for restructuring in the United 
States. (Reuters. Bloomberg. AFX) 


Porsche’s Net 
Fails to Meet 


Expectations 


Bloomberg News 

STUTTGART — Porsche AG pro- 
jected Friday that its profit in the first 
six months of its financial year would 
rise a less-ihan-expected 69 percent as 
production of its 911 sports car 
slowed for the introduction of an up- 
dated model and its less expensive 
BoXSter dominated g ales, 

According to preliminary figures, 
net p r ofit rose to 65 million Deutsche 
manes ($36 million) in the six months 



ending next Saturday from 38.4 mil- 
lion DM a year earlier, tire luxury 


lion DM a year earlier, fee luxury 
sports-car maker said. 

Six analysts surveyed by 
Bloomberg News had expected a rise 
to about 80 milli on DM 

Along with other German car- 
makers such as Daimler-Benz AG 
and Bayerische Motoren Werke AG, 
Porsche is benefiting from a seem- 
ingly unquenchable demand for lux- 
ury sport cars at home and abroad. 
Demand for Porsche’s two models, 
the Boxster and the redesigned 91 1, 
are so great that some customers must 
wait a year. 

“The problem with fee first half is 
that the average price for their cars was 


dominated by the Boxster, which is 
much cheaper than the 911,” said 
Juergen Heinz, an analyst at West- 
deutsche Landesbank in Duesseldorf. 
“This effect wfl! be canceled out in the 


Fiat Successor Wins Blessing 


second half as 911 sales pick up.” 
The Boxster has a price tag of abc 


The Boxster has a price tag of about 

75.000 DM, compared with about 

135.000 DM for fee 911. In fee first 
half. Porsche sold 6,800 of its 911s 
and 8,100 Boxsters. 

Porsche shares fell 17.50 DM to 
close at 3,197.50. 

Separately, Wendelin Wieddring, 
the chief executive, gave his strongest 
indication yet that Porsche would go 
ahead wife plans to produce an off- 
road vehicle, saying it “would fit 
excellently into our brand.” 


Agence Fnmce-Presse 

ROME — The man selected to take 
Fiat SpA into the next century, Paolo 
Fresco, received die blessing Friday of 

Giov anni Agn elli, patriarch «rf the main 

shareholders, the Agnelli family. 

Mr. Fresco is “fee best,” Mr. Ag- 
nelli told II Sole 24 Ore newspaper. 

BntMr. fresco, deputy chairman of 
General Electric Co. in the United 
States, said he would be unable to 
replace Cesare Romiti until Novem- 
ber: “Before then I cannot: I have 
specific commitments to Genoa! 
Electric,” he told the newspaper 
MF. 
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The stock market in Wel- 
lington was closed Friday for 
a holiday. 
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Very briefly: 


• Club Mediterranee SA shares fell 4.9 percent, closing at 
456.70 francs ($75 55). down 23.30, after a report in Le Poini 
magazine said fee French resort operator would post a record 
loss of 1.3 billion francs for 1997. The company declined to 
comment 


• France is expected to give its go-abead next week to the 
takeover of Assurances General es de France SA, France’s 
second-largest insurer, by Allianz AG of Germany, industry 
sources said. 


The Boxster, the Porsche model with a price tag of 75,000 DM ($41,600) that dominated first-half sales. 


Mr. Romiti is to resign in June, and 
sources said that fee vice president of 
Fiat Gian Luigi Gabetti, might take 
control in the interim. 

Mr. Agnelli thanked Mr. Romiti 
“for all of the important and very 
difficult things accomplished for Fiat 


during a period of 25 years.” 

Asked if be would change the com- 


pany’s management team, Mr. Fresco 
said that he would come to Fiat alone 
and that he “would like to work wife 
fee existing team.” Mr. Fresco be- 
came a director of Fiat in June 1996 
on a recommendation from fee Ag- 
nelli family, fee biggest shareholder. 


• The European Commission is deepening its investigation 
into the proposed digital pay-TV allian ce between fee German 
media, giants Bertelsmann AG and Kirch Group because of 
fears it would give feeir jointly owned company Premiere a 
lasting monopoly. 

• Ecuador broke ranks wife fee United States, saying it was 
prepared to accept the European Commission’s plans to revise 
fee European Union’s banana import system after a World 
Trade Organization ruling feat the current system violated 
global trading regulations. 

• The International Air Transport Association said major 
airlines had agreed to use fee European single currency, fee 
euro, in sales and ticketing operations starting Jan. 1, 1999, 
when the currency is due to be launched. 

• Ferrari SpA sold a record 1 trillion lire ($588 million) of its 
luxury sports cars in 1997. an increase of more than 14 percent 
in value from 1996. its chief executive, Luca Cordero di 
Montezemolo, said. In volume terms. Ferrari sold 3.581 cars 
last year, an 8. 1 percent gain from fee previous year. 

• Electrolux AB of Sweden agreed to sell its agricultural- 

equipment unit to Kongskilde Industries A/S of Denmark 
and sold its interior-design unit to Charterhouse SA of 
France as put of a plan to cut costs. Electrolux, Europe’s 
largest appliance maker, did not disclose financial details of 
either transaction. Bloomberg, Return 
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26* 19* Dtmon B8t 3J 11 376 71ft 71 21% -ft 

50% 26 Disod - _ 131 47 rt 41 41% -1% 

100* 6ft DtaW J3 J 3517794 99%. WftWV. *3% 
19 14¥k DistAann _ «« 453 15ft 15% 159. _ 

50ft 36 Data B0 .9 19 1JS 46ft 46. 46ft +% 


S', JU FrkPr J4 Si _ 1173 9U 9% 9J» 

51', 25V, FianftHss JO J 71 8054 39% 38% ■!% 

iF-b Fit'Jav 83a 8.1 - 334 10 9% 9ft -ft 

37 16' j FVMTS - 29 5ia=3V« 36ft 36ft -e* 
46V,2 a : . Fred.'Aac 40 .9 2311743 44'. 43U 44 -ft 
33% 13'., FfcicG A JOm 1.4 13 21H 13% d 13ft ak *% 
3Pa 70% FMCGolA 1J5 8J - 276 21% 2Dft 21»k - 

33U 71% FMtttffl 171e ij _ 516 23* H% 23ft*ft 

31 2D'.« FMCG pfCl Jlc5.7 - ?1 21ft 2U. 21 ft f ft 

34"l 13'.k FMCG JOm IB -10058 13ft 13*. I3V. ♦% 


13% 9% FM Sul n 


12% 12% +* 


41% 19% ABMAlr - 14 

30% 22% ATMOS IB* 3.9 33 
61% 25% AMQail - 34 
41% 29% Aimltcr 1.71 e SB _ 

11% SftAllilr JSo 7J - 

19ftl0% AuRlRt -05 J - 

45% 30% Auhdbn B4 IB — 

33 20 ACES Tin 1J5 7-5 


16 32? 27V. 21ft 21ft -ft 

33 83 27V. 279k 27% -* 

34 507 40* 39 39V. _ 

- 210 32 31% 31ft rft 

_ 97 10 9ft 9ft - 

_ 547 17* 16% 16ft -% 
_ 553 31* 31ft 31ft+ft 
_ 390 21 20% 20% -* 


8% 5% erectly _ 

23% 14% CldcSSJ n 24 14 _ 213 15* 14* 14ft -Vk 

37% 15 CWeFd 340e22J _ 514 15V, 15 15 -Vk 

38% Zl% ChUeTel .79e 14 _ 867 23ft 23 Oft ft 

30% 18ft CMnaner ira« 6B _ 159 19% 19% 19ft +ft 

39% 9% OitaEA a - - 991 9ft 9% 9ft ft 

19% 8% China Fd JOe 4.9 „ 3W 10% 10 10% - 

36* 7* CMnSAjrn - _ 1035 8* B 8% ft 

a* 26% OK nolle n _ _ 2017 3B% 2Sft 2B% -Vk 

18% 13* creqttkj JO IJ _ 1201 14 13ft 13* -ft 

8* 4% QtkFuB _ 9 448 7 4% Aft _ 

18% 14V.CholcoHn - - 257 15 14% 14ft -ft 

48* 30* Chaknln - 23 477 44% 43% 43ft -Vk 

55 38* ainsCr 1 JM _ 18 392 51 50 50* -ft 

389* 28% QkKlr 1-60 4B 826706 is* 33% 33ft -% 

78ft 51% Chubb 1.16 IJ 17 3295 78% 76ft 77% -U 

32* 22 ChrDwt 48 1.7 22 265 27ft 26ft 27ft *-ft 

9% 3* Omar 1 _ 62 262 4ft 4Vk 4ft -ft 

60 22 CIBER. - SA 1159 58* 57V, 57* -1% 

49 37* Ckcarp 2B6 5B 20 87 45ft 45% 45ft -H 

35 23VkCbnBifl6 BO IJ 24 8781 34% 33* 33% -ft 
29% 17% OnMI 48 2B 13 1786 74% 23% 23% -* 

2ft 1 aneOd - _ 1647 1 ft 1% 1% _ 

39% 32 atony 1B0 4.9 IB 1628 36% 36% 36% -ft 

^30^3^.14 B 28 81W B** fi. 3 » ^ 

i«S*ffl* 9ire5p 2-301 23 ns%\?22s ii»S -i* 

77 35 Ota) DIE ZOO 7.7 - 337 25% 25ft 25%. _ 

27*91 25 CBaipfF 1B8 7J - 137 26 25% 25ft -ft 

12 7* atzUfl J51 _ _ 4302 »l 9 % 9V, fV» 

37% 20% CfftrNC 44 IJ 19 952 33V. 32ft 32% -% 

24 13* CUrasSIr .12 6 18 564 20 19% 199k ft 

31* 70 Oatcor M 24 16 237 28* 27% 27% -1 

19% 12% CtartH BB 5 15 1742 16ft 16V. 16% ft 

S4* 37% CiefcC ^ _ 2396 82% 81% 82 fft 

10ft 7* QentGIb B8e 94 _ 105 9ft VW 9% -ft 

47% 40 OvCH 1J0 2.9 9 919 45* 43% 4SV. + 1W 

82 20%CHbOr3 _ 16 5788 42* 39* 39ft -ft 

53% CJoreni 1JS 1.7 30 2226 76* 741k 75V, -* 

35ft 24% CoaJlUS - 25 HO TOS 30ft TO* *Vk 

27 15% Coachmen JO .9 16 3775 23* 21 ft 2% +% 

68ft38% Caavis* - 20 212? 60% 58V. S8 V,-Vb> 

*5ft43% Coaxial 40 0 16 2848 55%. 53V. Slft-lft 

36% 25% coast! p( 2.13 8B - 202 aft 25% 25% - 

4% % Call Rhys _ _ 3IS Vk .ft . * _ 


g3^&SSn.- S3f f 

33% AvmyO B4I 2B 22 1403 43 42V, 42% -% 

17ft fm? AvHr - 12 1461 13ft 12ft 12ft -* 

36ft2US AvSn - - 5131 35% 31% 34ft -ft 

74% 55% Avne! BO IB 5 !«* 61* 60ft 61 -ft 

78 50% A WI 1 J6 2J 23 6973 59ft 57ft 58 -1% 

8M 5% AST — 12 2D61 7ft 7ft 7ft -ft 

74ft B* SSSlt Btl 4 14 362 14 j# 13ft -ft 

22* 12 BAAAn* . _- - _I?0 17ft 16% 16ft ;1 


65 35 BB&T Cp 1-24 11 22 1W1 5fft f7% SBft -% 

34% 22 BCE OS 1-36 _ _ 922 31ft 31% 31ft +% 

8ft 7% BcAKO .72 BJ — 471 ,£ft ,Bft M -ft 


6% 4 BfcCGu 
90* 38% BJ5 
64% 151* BJSwl 

37V. 26 BJilMin 

FBBb. 


kStRriBTk 8J - 134 10* 10Vk 10* _ 


_ 27 2B5 5ft 5% 5% - 

_ 2213687 59% 56ft 56ft -1% 
- _ 102 33% S% 31% -1% 
_ _ 320 30ft 30ft 30% -% 
B6 4 11 1151 16*dl5% ISft -% 
1.95 7J - 212 Mb M » ~ 

143* 4.9 - 177 28ft 28% 28ft -ft 


i i S.'B" 1 OT is « 

26* 24% > BTk'pM 2B1 7B “ 26ft 26% 26% ft 

^ Bdmm JO l5 12 122 10% 10* 1 W* -% 

PliES-" 

K25 s .10 b i ™JSft ™ ®?fi 

SbuV|u BoflGC 1^4 5.1 21 1 876 3lVt 31IW -Vn 
2 S?tS B^rnr l!» IS 2416778 531*1 51 VU STVk -* 

jBFBHSilSfcL'4 

19% 12ft 
54% 38 
16* 9* 

18% l»f 


ft 24 24%t -Ik 

* 31ft 31% ft 
Va 51ft 57% -% 
ft 76 26 eft 

klrLoS 


50V. 36 Dote 40 .9 19 13fi J6 46ft +V, 

40 19 DcdkxGs .16 B 38 2396 36 34* 35* -Vl 

21% 17% DaUatTh H 047 20% 18* 20 *m 

20% 13* Damotan _ 267 14V. 13% 13% -% 

<2% 17* Dominick — _ 281 38% 38% 381k •% 
Sv.33* dSrS^ 2J86J »3;2l40n>39%39ft -* 
25* 18% HnsSfcflW X1O014J _ 337 21 20ft 30Vk - 

10 SftDomhB'a .14 - - 9*5 7* Aft 7 — 

7%. ICTTDonhbcAs.lB 0 22 434 73% gft 22% ft 
88 35* DaaU JO B 10 1425 67* 63* ATV.-lft 

50% Sfft&aOosiU pIB - ~ 5173 49«kd«ft 49ft-ft 
17* 8% □ Kmart _ _ 1B9 12V. 12 12?k -vs 

41* 29% Donley BO 23 22 4740 37* 36 36Vk -* 

36* 74% DOWS 38 1.1 19 3038 34ft 33% 34% +ft 

102% 75* DowCh 343 3.9 II 6003 91V, B8ft 89ft -1% 

5% 3 m Do«Jra J6 1.9 34 1302 51* 51V. 51ft +ft 

WV-bT ^rFr J2D 1.1 17 1« 29% fflft 29 m 

13* 8* Drava — 15 982 10ft 10V, 10ft -ft 

46% 27* Dressr 36 2.1 2015OK 34% 35%-W 

9ft 8% DreSIG .75a 70 _ 183 9 VS 99k 9ft -ft 

lift V* n$SM 68 61 — 998 11% 10ft lift -ft 

11% 9* tliySM 46 6.1 — 664 11 10* 10% — 

40ft22% S»Spn _ _ 1125 26ft 24% 2SVS -% 

«* 49* SKffs 1J6 23 2119307 56ft MV. Kft -V. 

40* 21% Duamwn — 17 100 31* KHV* 30V. -V. 

lS% 8% DufPUB 38 73 - UM* 10ft 10% - 
14V, 12* DulPUC 1.18 8.1-484 14ft 149. 14% _ 
56ft 41% [MeEngy 230 4.1 21 4571 54% 53* 53* -V, 

2SVS 25* Dukr pffi 1B0 7.1 - 209 25% 25% 25 ft -ft 

25 17% DuMVs 1301 5B 25 974 24% 23ft 24 +V. 

S 23* DuaBia 38 2B 17 2439 31% 31 31ft ■* 


28 9* Dvcam - 23 516 26% 24% 25% *% 11* 8 

14% «? D& 04 B 11 111 11* 11* 11* +* 78* g 

53% V Dynatadl - 17 8H 46% 46% 46*k -% 72ft 52 

15* 17% DntocVlBHlOB 9 11K 13ft 12ft 13 ♦* TP* B 

9ft 2* EA Jpd$ - _ 681 Aft 6* 6ft -% 40 31 

lift 7V, EEXCp — - 29 H 8% 8ft 8ft -ft 221*151 

24% 18 EGG 56 2B 31 25% 23V, 22ft 73ft +V» 17% 8 

32% 15% " H1W17 28% Z7* 38% ■* S3 36 

63ft47% EMI IBIS U _ 925 57V. 56* 56Jk-lft ISft 8 

40* 29% irwm 204 53 16 l5 39* 38V. 38ft - 71% 1} 

73 a% ivTTSU - 7713647 42% 27ft 30% -1ft 39V. 21 

47% 21% EarftHM JO A 33 1119 45ft 44% ffiftrft 414 I 

45% 30% EadQl 1641 3.8 17 361 42* 41* 41ft -ft 34 M 

26ftl6% EOflUfl 166 6B 14 1482 5% M% 24ft -ft 35% W 


k 55% 26% Frenui! ..60 IJ 15 461 51* «fkM -1* 

% 32* 20 FresonAl - -. 610 76 i 2AV. 2a% +1U 

% 18 12% FOelMnln - - 2a« ;2%d’2% 12% -ft 

21* 12 FriedBRn - 18 879 16% 15* 15% -% 

k Z7 15V, FrenhCp 891 15 38 3H1 ». 25% 2S* -% 

k 39* 18* FmWnss 36 IJ 13 1092 23ft 23 TOs -% 

.. 44% 23V, Franc - 14 3772 Oftdn TOO -Ik 

% 23% 13* FamBiUx _ _ 21 1208 Z2% 72 D* - 

% 21ftl0 Furaax .12 A 18 105 19ft 18% 18* -ft 

% I C-H-l i 

SI 75 46 GATX 134 26 14 W TOji 69U 70^-TV. 

2 42* 30* GPU 100 4.9 15 2oS5 40ft 40* «% -% 

U AV, ]* GDC lid _ 4 182 Aft Aft 6% -Vk 

£ IF. 9% GT FEurW-lOfiJ 110 lift 10* 10JS -ft 

** 53* 40% GTE 138 3J 1824187 uST* SI* SWt -Ik 

- 27 25ft GTH1E p« 119 |J - 211 26ft 26ft JW -ft 

- ?7% 25% CTEDE DtZ 73! BJ — 100 26* 26% 26% -% 

S 10* 9* oSs .S 90 I 136 10* 10% TOW -V. 

J* II* 9% GabeB 1.169100 _ 1343 11% 11% lift _ 

Jj 9 6% GobGtoM SSellO _ 81 8ft Bft 8% _ 

S 28* 23% GabUtid 200 72 17 70 TOk 27ft 27V. _ 

Jl 10V. B Goinsco .071 .9 13 191 8ft 8ft 8ft *ft 

29ft 22 GaSao n 06p _ _ 474 28% 27ft 27ft +V. 

*> Sk 29% Gaflogr IBS M » 3?* iS55» H?" **(* 

24k 16 Gdhriraa JOp _ - 4i07tfMVte24ft 24Vk *ft 
% Oft BW Gakub _ — 186 9Vk 9% 9* _ 

ft 6lVk37* Ganneltx .» IJ n Jih saw 5™ •* 

Js 41 U 18% Gap X JO J 32 4215 39ft 38* M* -Ts 

ft 28% 10% GipdDai _ 13 140 210*21% 21ft -% 

S- S* 23% GUSTOS „ _ 5680420 3B% 3WS 37V. +», 

- 33* 28% GaytteMII JO 1.9 _ 401 31 3Mk 31 ♦* 

s a s*esssc ^^42 ^ 

^ ^-385 g&e 1 ^ i S? ot?* Svk ' _ 

- 34 lwS.Gra n ^ I M 1401 18^418 IB ■* 

% 10* 3* ij pCv4S _ 522 3Vk 3ft 39S — 

ft 91% 63% GanDyn IJ4 IB 18 673 86% 84% 8^»-lft 

Vk 76ft 48% GenEteex 1^ IJ 30^8™ S2 "?! 

-* 38% 30% GpGflh 130 SJ 13 490 Srt 34% 34% -% 

% IU? Slitoa Sj 5 M 164 W% 10% lg* _ 

-% 78* 57* GnMfl 112 2.9 30 21% W% 72% rtlk -ft 

s - l, 2gg«> % 

ft 22?* ISl* S2«f . 2B2 IB 17 206% m-fi 

Vb 17% 8% GanScmin - - J3W ll ij* lgj ft 


I? • 10 V-alAtWI 
l.*U I4U UiTOWl „ 

i«. ku, MwwiBvioei 
:ij .'4., V'jtitoa.i a* 

.•6U ’4* MdtikimCjraBe . 

;a".. 15 Mijadn Je yu 

40 7r.“ (ttawEips »’ * 

;m v -VitaPf -< 

?4 i I6*» MdlenCfim 60 2 » 4lf« 7; 

2ft KU AliHWJt . at' UW 11 • •• . 

S’ 30 impure <o is . i?’:J-. •• 

ra* 21% MdhCp 1 V* 70 4k hid Z’’. . ' 

461, 32.i Mreleh 10 3 20 1AU .1 - 

IS 1 . U Aim' 2 IT .*6 l«rW4.1 lt-'i« V 

U 2! MudlPl 204 49 17 4W 42 i It . 

TO, Id', AVrayR-J JMA'JS ?4' - J 

27* 14* MiSsOmi 40 ?? 13 .->> 19 • ! 

Iff, MIcMEA * 13 M 464 ::. 

M-.i »S>, MftJilEB Bln 31 713 :»i. 

78 60 MObdX JT I.'l*'ll 

TJ'kir", MonuwKX - I* IT* 

W'i 6t7 Mik&c . 4wJ '••. ' ■ 

37" IMS AloncySlr lef ♦ 10 5:-> 1' 

IPi IS'-r MonySlntI72 8.4 131® ?’ • .*■ 

18V, fr a Moncvtjr . I 7 405 l. 1 -. 

57V.34U Woman 1’ .3 56159*4 44 . 4- 

32>, 21 MfltiPw 1 »0 5 4 14 544 7.0 :• " 

lTOuir. Alonil 1B40 74 d> 1- , TV" 

33*1 13% Moore 94 63 IS 140A 14-. - : J'.. 

14V, 9*» Aiwgtu' 2.3leK J . 4is 10 , 

261, 10% MmnlUJV 74 IJ 16 414 TI : i 

9' a 4* AtoranP - 15 !■ • 

18V*. Hi, MSAteo 2J5e21 .9 . lift : > 
13-:, frlkMSAsta BJo 3 STOd *’. 

61 W 3411 AISDWD W IJ 1319506 SS 

26% 24* MSDW pfO 1 847.1 . 335 ?* 7 

IS% 81S Mor5Em3B3e21 B „ 1434 II '.ll, 
13% 9% AA5 EMD 4A0C368 _ 140. 13'- 17 

26", 25% MSFndBO IJS 8.4 .. 8’ > ->' 

17% 12% MSCtafll 3JU626B - 176 IJ » 13 

16ft 13% AArqSHYl J2fl 81 _ I3r W. ll 

14ft 7ftAASlO(5a - - 2311 *'..-• 
35t? I7‘, us Bom Ukiu _ 4S 7 : »• . >■ 
125* 93% AAaraan 3B0f 38 1419888 HU VI . 

14% 9 AAarrkiHid . 1* itsi id / - 

3S*V 28% Mortnhd n B8 IJ 13 2Bs3 33-.. JT'. 

11* 3 Massimo _ .. 2: J , j. 

H MahvePwr . - 22 467 71... Ti - 

9Dn 53* Motarato M .9 7H26797 S’,. :...• 
tlVk36% MueBHttkl _ 15 477 S3 I 

14V? 12* Munasl 86 6 0 _ da 14" u 

14Vkll* MimAdv .80 58 .. s:’ 1 

10U BftMunHI Btl - ,140 10'. 10' 
9% BW MIOT 57 62 . MS v , m 

9* 8* MIOT’ -SJ 6.0 _ I4n 4'. - 

9ft 8% MolT J4a 56 . 203 i . r 

10 8ft Mull? J4a SJ . 4»7 9>'„ -••- 

14% 11 MimPH BOSS . 441 14 

13% 11 NlunPifl .75 56 - 147 13:- ... 

10* 8% MuPIT 60 6.0 _ 544 10' . in 

12% 10% AAuidFd .73 60 .. SI9 i: . | ■ 

16*15 MunUiCA n.?l 5 7 ^ ldOln'. w 
16% 15 MontlFLn.93 60 _ 174 1s. i- 

16 14ftMiMMdn .94 60 _. "5 ly_ |: . 

14ft IT 1 j Mun«2 .87 6 0 .. 494 14' - u 

13ftl7. MireMlta 75 5« .. lfrj 13 .. :Z 

14% 12% MinNJFd .76 5J .. 118 14" I. 

16% 14* MunCA .950 5.9 . 1 7.1 M' , .7. 

IS’i 13* MuCAhB 05 5.6 _ JOv im, 

15*1 13* MUCA3 38a 56 - 17} |s>. ». 

1AIA 13Vi MuHJn J/O SJ .. 1>? Is", J ,, 

16% 14% Munlyld .990 4.1 . 3k) it . U 

ISftlS-'s Atamim Bin 5.9 . ra’ !*■ ., j. 

15ft 12% MUNY3 .78a 5 3 . 228 14 . •, 

1SU 12% AAunQny W «B . it, is - , 

15* 13 Muoffi? 90n 6.1 T TS: ? ? ij : 

M«wV 140 2.9 IS 1477 4V is 
Bft BkMUUCLd . ra THA4 4" T 
5? 3?.** MuJW ttv JO .7 25 M: ra-.. 

K'rt'T, -12 v taitosj ij. 

S2k n% MAC fla JO 6 11 .’Si M 


24V4 Tl- . Ii . » k 

. 4114 13 1 .• Is • 

T4 -Ai (4 .. .} 

«.*4 >- • 



ra - -, 71% MdhCB 189 70 
461, 32» Mrelch 10 3 


_ id its :: ■ 

4wJ * ' 
9 10 5:09 1* 
1.4 HIV .*•' 

. l 7 4i*f> i;. 


199k ittoPhgn 


B2a J — TO lift 11% 11% -ft 


j-ac-c | 

9% 4ft lAtoondr - 4 143 5% 5% 5ft +% 

14% I JALSpSI BO 5B _ 4428 8% B Bft -ft 

35 2516 JdSW 2B0 6J 19 g6 3B% Dfk TOk ■% 


21% 10% JLG . 
37V.2S* JP Food 


.02 .1 IS 817 13ft 13% 13Hk ft 
_ 29 10BB 34ft 349k 14ft I 


,jw7 f 

33Vk23U SS8? _ _ 14 515 27ft 2fift»Jk -% 

10% 2* Jakarta B3e 6 — UO 3ft 3k Ai ■% 

10% 6% japnEa _ — 325 7% 7ft 7% +ft 

Til .08a IJ - 178 5ft S% », -% 


10% t¥} JrahEq — — 325 7T| rVU 7v* 

7% 43ftJ^? ,08a IJ - 178 5ft 5% 5*, -W 

16ft 7?, JOfdflCh -04a J _ 172 S% 8% 8ft -Vi 

86* 51% jfflSl 760 ZO 1| 1TO «0ft 7W6 79ft ^k 
10* 5% JrrtCra _ 77 123 6ft 6ft 6ft ♦ Ik 

40% 7% jrtnCh <2a 7.9 * S34 7*k 7% 7ft *V, 

S% 16% S B8 2J 29 611 21ft 20% 20ft -ft 
nS. W jXsAW .16 IB 10. J67 11% 10J, lift ♦■% 


694k 50* Joreun M 1 J 2817a6 47% 66% Mft -ft 

51 35% JotMOlt 5% IB 16 1« 48ft 47 OTk - 

57ft 32% JtaSaAp - 1? 3S87 42* 40ft 401, -1% 

79% 19* JtHtona BS 19 30 38? 22% 22* 22ft A. 

21ft 14 Sa _ „ l23 IS* 18Vk 18% -ft 

7 ftJuntbSpt - - 1719 1* 1% 1ft _ 

32ftl7* Him: B4 z 3 13 481 19% 18% lWk +% 

30ftl3%KCSl -0® ,-5 » 9?B J/ftlTft 

39% 26% KLM B9» IB 6,2349 34ft Mft 33ft -ft 

15% 10* Kmoti 1911013 10ft TOTk 10* +% 

61* 50% Kmart Fpfl88 7^, 346 St 50V, 51 »* 

w ^ I3SS^ W1 • ,2, “ § JS 

3^20* tong, >» » f AJL $ % £ 

29ftZ7% KOyPL IB2 5J M 631 M% 7SU -ft 

35% 15% KCSaus .16 6 23 2855 3B% 27* 27ft -ft 

26ft 17% KuuHlH JO IJ 17 l3K 26 25VI. HW -ft 

34rVk2W, Kaydaoi 36 1.1 19 569 33ft 32ft M rft 

50% 32 Knogas .90 1.9 37 1923 48% 47% 48*, -* 

30ft 21% M 2.1 IS \3M 30ft 29% 29ft *% 

ioft ?% KmpM .« Sb _ ho igy, io’k to* +ft 

7*k 7% KnSlG* JO 7B — 403 7Jk 7W 7ft eVk 

11% 10 KmpM] JT 7.9 - 641 10ft itftk lOVk -ft 

lift 13% KmpMu B7 6-1 _ 195 14% 14ft 14% Wa 

55ft 33% Kornmll .68 IB 18 5524 48* 46% <8ftt4% 

23* 11% KCate _ 19 199 16% ISft 16% *ft 

<2% 19V) KentEI - 30 1*49 24 23% 23ft -4k 

73% 55% KerhVVc 1 JB 10 15 MB 60% 59 59% -ft 

13* 8 KdVPnl - 13 106 10ft 10ft MBS. -% 

TOk47% KflTOOITI IBM OB 15 4481 ASft 63% 63ft -lft 

37V, 26V, KeySpan IJV 4B 15 515 34% 34ft 341', -ft 

15* 8 KmCon . ! 91 lift 11% 11% -Vk 

30 22 KKravR r 1J5 5B .. 666 TO, 28ft raft -Vk 

56% 43* KtanOkS IB 2] 18568 53% 52% 52ft -% 

36ft 30% Kknca l.wf SJ 21 ,562 34ft 36% 36% *% 

41* 17% ICndMEa iSt 6B 37 1739 37ft 37 37* ■* 

$8% 34 KknjWd 2B06 3J 14 8ST 54ft 54ft Sift _ 

7% 2% iStoqo „ „ 768 3* 3% 3* rft 

71% 16% RESy * _ 20 415 20ft 20ft 30% +ft 

9% 7ft k8A«xJ .780 9B _ 368 8 7JVk 8 

13s 


l tuk bu Gaa5dni n — n 1 Joo ll utb iwa -*» 

53 »% GwsS IB8T 20 15 11B0 39k 39* 39* +% 

15ft 8% G«Bm - 14 lltn 12ft 11* 12% +Vk 

3??16%GmBE 2BQ10J _ 116 19ft 19*k 19% _ 

S, nil SSfcs *u il 


- 2 ?siia iis at* 

I S^-SSiis 

bslssv^: 


5g?2 BamM^uS^I 14 2ra S3* si* 53* +2 
w! taS _ _ 91 6* 6% ,6% -% 

emkllSa KrSio B7e J _ 1380 15% 16ft U +ft 
amlfw* ScMmfnlM - - 1S27B47* 44 46Vk+69l 

ISfy B 1B4 IJ 20 6412 55* 53% 53% 1% 
®SSJ MttLkS 1J2 IB 1528330 66ft 63% Mft -1% 

ESSfe's h aas sr-s, : 


■SSft 56ft SB* ‘lft 
S3* 51% 53* *2 1 


iJlS; HoAAre* 1J2 IB 1528330 66ft 63% Mft -1% 

, BMP B a il B BKS&igft'g A 

®fc8=i»E|i 

anu Krell^ - 19* 17% 19% ♦>% 

«s i4 i 20 7i?j ^ ^ 

ij “k sasa a a^aa; 


A* 26% GdotUI 
19% 11% Catemn 
78lVk46% Cota Pols 1.10 1/6 
35% 19% SfBmjs 60S 20 
309,19* CotaKax 1J4 46 
9%a 7% CdIHIrt J5 42 
11* 10ft Comnn .940 87 
8 7% CoilHI .60a 87 

11% 9% OHIWG Jl SJ 
eft.7% CalMii _ .49 6.1 


»% 9* COOXKXI _ 14 179 15% 14% 14% -W 

7248 52 CocoQ JA .9 3924815 65% 63% 63ft-l% 

37% 17% CocaCE* .10 J 75 4837 32ft 31% 32% -V, 
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Poor Want 
Chaebol to 
Suffer, Too 

Jfbrkers Urge Wealthy 
To Hand Over Money 

By Mary Jordan 

VtfoAinaioB Past Service 

SEOUL — Plans by leaders of 
Sooth Korea’s largest conglomer- 
ates to donate personal assets to 
help deal with the country’s eco- 
nomic problems have been dis- 
missed by angry working people 
and by political analysts as a pit- 
tance. 

“These company heads ex- 
ploited their workers and got rich 
off the.little people,” said Lee Hi 
Ho, a businessman hit by the crisis. 
“It’s their duty to give back some 
of the money.” 

“There is strong and growing 
resentment toward the chaebol 
heads,” said Lee Jung Hoon, a 
political science professor at Yeni- 
sei University in Seoul, referring to 
the leaders of the country’s busi- 
ness conglomerates. 

“People want the industrial 
heads to demonstrate their share of 
the suffering.” 

[A militant South Korean trade 
union demanded Friday that own- 
ers of the chaebol quit management 
and called their re f o rm programs 
“deceitful,” Reuters reported 
from SeouL 

[The Korea Confederation of 
Trade Unions also said any moves 
to initiate layoffs without meeting 
union demands would face enor- 
mous resistance. 

[Bae Suk Bum, acting president 


of the confederation, 
said, “Chaebol owners T7TT ' 
and their children most 
resign from manage- 
ment, make their per- 
sonal assets public and 
donate them to pay 
companies’ debts.” 

Mr. Bae said the labor 
group would organize 
rallies starting in early 
February to promote its 
canse.] 

Samsung Group said 
Wednesday that its 
chairman, Lee Kun 
Hee, would give up 
most of his $6.5 minion 
annual Salary and sell 
$75 million of property 
holdings — keeping 
only his and his moth- 
er’s homes — to invest 
in his ailing company 
and “share the pain of 
the nation.” 

■ Earlier in the week, 

Hyundai Corp. said it 
would shelve muitibil- 
lion-dollar domestic 
and overseas business Astudei 
ventures and speed ef- 
forts to cut u nprofi table units. LG 



A student in Seoul demonstrating Friday for the dissolution of thechaeboL 
mits. LG people, faced with unpaid bills or plans announced by Hyundai and 


Group also pledged to dispose of their small businesses going bust, 
unprofitable units but did sot say are trying to sell their homes to 


which ones. 

But the announcements by the 
* chaebol leaders, far from convin- 
cing South Koreans that they were 
ready to share the nation’s eco- 
nomic pain, simply added to the 
growing pressure on the men who 
run South Korea’s biggest compa- 
nies to forfeit some of their enor- 
mous wealth. 

Mr. Lee said some of these ti tans 
had amassed so much money that 
many felt that these family-run 
companies, along with the govern- 
ment, had orchestrated an “insti- 
tutionalized theft of taxpayers.” 

“So he gives op 90 percent of his 
salary,” Mr. Lee skid. “These 
guys don’t need a salary.” 

A growing number of ordinary 


raise cash. 

Mass layoffs are expected 
throughout South Korea in coming 
months, and millions of workers 
have been notified in recent weeks 
about sharp pay cots. The most mil- 
itant unions are asking that the beads 
of the conglomerates be removed 
from their businesses and replaced 


plans announced by Hyundai and 
LG Group; the wealthy heads of 
these conglomerates did not offer 
to use their personal assets in the 
recovery plan. Mr. Kim was quoted 
by aides as calling their plans “hol- 
low” and “cosmetic.” 

■ Labor Seeks a Role 

The Korea Confederation of 
Trade Unions demanded that labor 
participate in management, that 


by professional managers because mutual debt guarantees among 


millions of livelihoods are at stake. 

The chairman of Lotte Group, 
Shin Kyuk Ho, said last week that be 
would invest $10 million of his own 
money to bolster his company, and 
comparable announcements from 
other chairmen are now expected. 

President-elect Kim Dike Jung 
made it clear Tuesday that he was 


chaebol affiliates be abolished and 
that the chaebol start issuing con- 
solidated financial statement cov- 
ering all their units, Reuters re- 
ported from Seoul 
Last January, the union success- 
fully stalled labor legislation leg- 
alizing layoffs by staging almost a 
monthlong strike that paralyzed 


not pleased with the restructuring major South Korean industries. 


Hong Kong Market’s ‘Virus’ Scares Off Small Investors 


Bloomberg News 

HONG KONG — Simsen Metals 
(Holdings) Ltd. lost almost 90 per- 
cent of its market value in just two 
days as it tried to quell speculation 
that its Hoag Kong brokerage was in 
trouble. 

Another Hong Kong company. 
Jet Air International Group Ltd., fell 
9 percent Friday, bringing its losses 
to 47 percent this week, after dis- 
closing drat its chairman pledged 
half the company’s stock to cred- 


itors. And, as they have for days, 
small finance companies such as 
Mansion Holdings Ltd. tumbled on 
the Hong Kong stock exchange. 

Corporate Hong Kong has tried 
for a week to persuade investors 
dial, unlik e its counterparts else- 
where in Asia, it can fend off de- 
faults and bankruptcies. 

But some small companies, 
which make up the bulk of the 657 
publicly traded companies in Hong 
Kong, are not having much luck. 


and their stocks are tumbling. 

“It’s like the bird flu,” said Sim- 
sen's general manager, Felipe Tan, 
referring to die deadly avian virus 
that has frightened Hong Kong res- 
idents and deterred visitors. He said 
he could not explain his company’s 
stock plunge. 

. The failure this month of Per- 
egrine Investments Holdings Ltd. 
and another brokerage, CA Pacific 
Securities Ltd., has raised concern 
among investors about the health of 


companies across Hong Kong. 

The financial crisis that has swept 
the region since August is finally 
fraying the nerves of many indi- 
vidual investors here, who are 
among the biggest holders of small- 
capitalization stocks. 

“There’s no logic to what’s hap- 
pening at the moment except pan- 
ic,” said Howard Davidson, deputy 
head of investment hanking at Cred- 
it Agricole Indosuez in Hong 
Kong. 


Two Giants 
In Japan to 
Cooperate 

Sony and Fujitsu Seek 
Cost Cuts on Chips 

CwfcWAi Oar SrjgFrtm Dopa trkn 

TOKYO — Sony Corp. and 
Fujitsu Ltd. said Friday they would 
cooperate on a new type or chip to 
save on development costs, now that 
many Japanese electronics makers 
face the prospect of lower profits in 
the current financial year amid fall- 
ing chip prices. 

The two companies will work to- 
gether to develop so-called system- 
on-a-chip technology that can be 
widely used for digital cameras and 
other information-related appli- 
ances, Kazuyo Suzuki, a Sony 
spokesman, said. 

Under the basic agreement, anew 
production line will be set up at 
Fujitsu’s plant in Mie. in western 
Japan, with operations slated to be- 
gin in the autumn of 1999, the 
spokesman said. 

“We want to put new technology 
into business use as early as possible 
by sharing the huge development 
cost for new chips,’ ’ he said. 

The two companies said it bad 
become increasingly difficult for 
them to pursue technology innova- 
tions alone because of rising re- 
search- and-development costs, the 
need for large capital investment 
and the larger scale of chip proj- 
ects. 

Analysts said it made sense for 
Sony and Fnjitsn to share the cost of 
makin g chips to better match semi- 
conductor technology to product 
specifications. 

“Fujitsu will get a better grasp of 
what its products need, and we’ve 
got high hopes Sony will enhance its 
ability to develop digital household- 
use electronic products through 
this,” sa id Masami Indo, an analyst 
at the Daiwa Institute of Research 
Ltd. “It’s the perfect combina- 
tion.” 

The business daily Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun said Friday that the total 
investment for the project would be 
100 billion yen ($785.9 million), put 
up in equal parts by Sony and 
Fujitsu. 

It said Sony would eud its current 
relationship with Oki Electric In- 
dustry Co. because of the new ar- 
rangement with Fujitsu. 

Sony declined to confirm the 
value of the investment. 

(Reuters. Bloomberg, AP) 
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Very briefly; 

• Taiwan’s average jobless rale rose to a 1 2-year high of 
256,000 people, or 2.72 percent of the work force, last year. 
The rate was up 0.12 percent from 1996 despite an economic 
recovery. 

• Shinwa Co., a Japanese maker of car-audio equipment, will 
invest $24 million to establish a presence in Europe, including 
$12 million in a factory to manufacture audiocussetle deck 
parts at a new subsidiary in Hungary. 

• Australia’s government pushed for its airlines to cut fares 
and provide more flexibility for tourists coming to Australia to 
try to increase tourism amid the Asian economic crisis. 

• The Tokyo Stock Exchange began trading an electric - 
industry index futures contract based on some of Japan's best- 
known industrial names in the hope of drawing business from 
the exchange in Osaka, the country's traditional bastion of 
derivatives trading. 

• Singapore would lose credibility if it pegged its currency to 
the fluctuating U.S. dollar. Khor Hoe, an official of the 
Singapore Monetary Authority, said. He cited what he called 
unfavorable consequences for the Hong Kong dollar, which is 
pegged to the U.S. dollar. 

• Papua New Guinea has offered Qantas Airways Ltd. a 

management contract to run the country’s financially troubled 
national carrier. Air NiuginL sumi/vi-c. ap 


Action to Aid Tokyo Stocks Is Seen 

Bloomberg Nrns 

TOKYO — Japan may announce measures to prop up stock 
prices before March 3 1 . the end of the financial year for most 
Japanese companies, a senior member of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party said Friday. 

Taku Yamasaki, head of the party’s potiev-affairs research 
council, said the measures may include easing restrictions on 
companies buying back their own stock. The government may 
also purchase companies' preferred shares to help increase 
their capital, he added. 


INDONESIA: Country Near Insolvency as Banks Freeze Lending 


DINING GU 



Continued from Page 1 

Research and Technology Minister B. J. 
Habibie, might become vice president 
Investors rejected those moves amid 
concerns that coddled monopolies, es- 
pecially those controlled by Mr. 
Suharto's family, would be maintained. 

Also weighing on the currency has 
been the absence of a plan to resolve the 
question of Indonesia’s corporate debt, 
which has ballooned with the fall in the 
rupiah. International bankers say they 
hope Japanese banks, Indonesia’s 
biggest creditors, will step forward to 
provide a debt restructuring modeL 
The rupiah’s decline pulled down oth- 
er Southeast Asian currencies Friday, 
beginning a downward spiral wherein 
investors avoid putting their money into 
the region for fear their investment value 
could be eroded by the currencies’ de- 
cline. As they pull their investments out, 
the currencies tumble further. 


The Thai baht, the Singapore dollar 
and die Philippine peso all fell Friday. 

The IMF, meanwhile, is drawing crit- 
icism from some U.S. Republicans. 

The Senate majority leader, Trent 
Lott of Mississippi, said Friday that 
Congress should be cautious about 
providing more funds for the IMF be- 
cause there were “real problems about 
IMF policies and leadership.” ■ 

A senior Treasury Department offi- 
cial, however, warned that without the 
IMF’s intervention the Asian economic 
crisis would have more -serious con- 
sequences for the United States. 

“This is real aud it affects America 
and there’s a real case for action,” said 
Timothy Geithner, the assistant Treas- 
ury secretary for international affairs. 

President Bill Clinton is asking Con- 
gress to provide up to $1 8 billion to help 
replenish IMF accounts that have been 
depleted by the bailout of Asian econ- 
omies. 


The money, requested by the IMF. 
would in essence be an insurance policy. 
The organization still has billions of 
dollars on reserve, along with substan- 
tial gold reserves h could tap. 

“It’s true that we do nor have an 
immediate need for additional liquid- 
ity,” the IMF’s managing director, 
Michel Camdessus, told reporters last 
month. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Geithner said, the 
administration believes the IMF's nor- 
mal lending resources have now fallen to 
a level “where it’s prudent to replen- 
ish.” 

Delay could be dangerous, given the 
rapid spread of the Asian crisis this 
autumn, Mr. Geithner said. 

Should the contagion continue, he 

said, it will “reduce the competitiveness 
of American companies, reduce demand 
for American exports and reduce the 
earnings of American firms.” 

f Bloomberg , AFP ) 


ADS: An Industry Gears Up for Its Annual Super Bowl Showcase 


Continued from Page 9 

Worldwide in New Yoric, a unit of True 
North Communications. “But reaching 
130 million people and leaving no last- 
ing impression is a mistake.” 

But as it becomes increasingly difficult 
for advertisers to reach an attentive mass 
audience, the chance to hawk one’s brand 
to almost half the country on a single 
evening is often too enticing to pass up. 

“Itis alot of money,” said Bob Kraut, 
advertising director for the Pontiac-GMC 
division of General Motors Corp. in De- 
troit, which plans to show commercials 
for the Pontiac Grand Prix and Firebird. 
“Bat if you run a couple of spots in a 
. highly rated Thursday night sitcom, that 
would petty much add up to what you 're 
paying for the Super BowL” - 


One technology advertiser that has 
reiumed fora second SuperBowl is Intel, 
which ran commercials last year to in- 
troduce the “Bunny People” characters, 
based on die workers who wear special 
suits to assemble microprocessors. 

This time, Intel will conduct an un- 
usual on-line vote in commercials created 
-by the Euro RSCG DS W Partners unit of 
Havas Advertising. In a 60-second spot 
in the second quarter, viewers will be 
asked to visit the Intel Web site (www.in- 
tel.com) to choose between two suspects 
in a make-believe cybercrime: borrowing 
an Intel Pentium n processor from a 
“clean room.” The outcome will be re- 
vealed in a 30-second spot in the fourth 
quarter. 

“It’s very costly, but introducing the 
’Bunny People’ on the Super Bowl gave 


them instantaneous exposure and atten- 
tion,” said Dennis Carter, senior vice 
president for marketing at Intel. 

"It's hard to tell how many people 
will vote” on Sunday, Mr. Carter said. 
‘ ‘but the message we're sending — more 
than the ad itself — is that mixing the 
media of television and the Web is a 
pretty exciting direction for the future.” 

Contrary to popular belief, viewers’ 
interest in the Super Bowl remains fairly 
constant throughout the game. FCB Me- 
dia Research in New York analyzed 
viewing patterns for Super Bowl games 
in this decade. It found that ratings for 
the fourth quarter of the game were more 
volatile than those for the other quarters, 
but in five of theeight Super Bowls of the 
1990s, the fourth-quarter rating has been 
higher than the game’s average rating. 


RUPIAH: Indonesia’s Financial Pain Trickles Down to Its People 
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idem Suharto and the International 
Monetary Fund, investors have re- 
mained skittish of the rupiah. The cur- 
rency has fallen about 59 percent since 
last week’s announcement. 

In recent days, riots broke out in sev- 
eral towns in East Java as townspeople 
looted shops they accused of charging ‘ 
excessive prices for staple foods. Au- 
thorities are bracing for more violence. 

On Tuesday, city officials in Jakarta 
were quoted in the local press as declaring 
their intention to strictly enforce a ban on 
Chinese New Year celebrations because 
of fears that ostentatious displays by the 
wealthy ethnic Chinese minority would 
spark violence by resentful members of 
the Muslim majority. 

The government, hoping to keep 
armies of the unemployed from gath- 
ering in big cities, has offered incentives 
for jobless people to stay in their home 
villages when they visit their families for 


the traditional end-of-Ramadan feast 
starting this coming weekend. The na- 
tional railway is selling one-way tickets 
home from Jakarta at a 70 percent dis- 
count to people who have lost their jobs 
in the capital. 

Up the mountain road from Karang 
Asem. in the village of Kemiri, a worker 
named Marwamo, 27, had just returned a 
week ago — not from Jakarta, but from 
Kalimantan on the island of Borneo, 
where he worked for two years in a 
plywood factory before being laid off 
along with 500 others. 

Mr. Marwamo had not heard of any 
job6 opening up. so he wiU farm a little 
on his family ’s land, he said, and live off 
money he saved from his old job. But 
asked how long his savings will last, he 
grew morose and put lus head in his 
hands. “I don’t know,” he said. 
’’Maybe it will last a month *— if 1 eat 
with my family all the time.’-’ 

Even in places not affected by 
drought, ordinary Indonesians are being 


forced to tighten their belts. 

Just off the main road in Puncak, a 
town south of Jakarta, about 1? ojek 
drivers — young men who sell rides on 
their motorcycles — were sitting around a 
shelter trying to keep out of the broiling 
sun. Muhyadi, 26, said that in the past 
couple of months, his average daily in- 
come has fallen roughly by half, to around 
5,000 rupiah — 38 cents at current ex- 
change rates. 

“Since the price of everything is going 
up, people are walking instead of taking 
ojek,' ’ he said, adding that he will have to 
forgo favorite foods he was planning to 
buy frx* the end-of-Ramadan feast, such as 
peanuts, which have doubled in price. 

The price of rice, which is eaten with 
almost every meal, rose 26 percent last 
year, and cooking oil. which is widely 
used in most homes, is up more than 100 
percent in some areas. The problem 
stems from the drought and the fall in the 
rupiah, which has driven up the cosr of 
imported products. 




































































IfPhilosoph ers Managed Portfolios, What Would They Be Worth? 
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By Conrad de Aeolle 

I nvestors in search of stock- 

picking wisdom often tom to mod- 
em sources, people with names like 
Lynch, Templeton, Buffet. But what 
would they learn if they could consult 
some of history’s great theorists? 

The Money Report asked Don Sull, a 
professor of strategic and international 
managem ent at London Business 
School, to pick half a dozen philosophers 
whose beliefs, ethics and teachings could 
be encapsulated into modern investment 
profiles. The only provision was that the 
philosophers should be as diverse in ge- 
ography, historical period and school of 
thought as possible. Mr. Soli and a pair of 
investment advisers then created stock 
portfolios to fit each philosopher. 

Mr. Still's six are: Sun Tzu, the 
Chinese military strategist who lived in 
the early 4th century B.C. but whose 
ideas about conflict are still studied 
today by armies and corporations; Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the 2d- century Roman 
emperor and a leading Stoic philoso- 
pher. Niccolo Machiavelli, the I talian 
political theoretician of the Renaissance 
whose legacy is the adjective derived 
from his name that is used to describe 
pragmatic, amoral leaders: Benjamin 
Franklin, 18th-century inventor, pub- 
lisher, diplomat and American revo- 
lutionary; Friedrich Nietzsche, whose 
philosophy of the Ubermensch. or Su- 
perman, in the 19 th century, a paean to 
individual self-actualization through 
hard work, was misunderstood and as- 
sociated with Hitler, and Mao Zedong, 
a founder of the Chinese Communist 
Party and leader of China from the 
Communist state's founding in 1949 
until his death in 1976. 

In picking stocks, the analysts were 
asked to concentrate on the philoso? 
phers’ beliefs and not on their personal 
financial circumstances, aspects nor- 
mally taken into consideration when 
planning a client's investments. No 
doubt Marcus Aurelius and Franklin 
would have had greater resources at 
their disposal' than Mao, and it was not 
immediately known wfaat marginal tax 
bracket Sun Tzu was in and whether he 
had a mortgage with which to contend 


A S SUN TZU’s “The Art of 
War” makes clear, he was not a 
proponent of confrontation. “To 
overcome others’ armies without fight- 
ing is the best of skills,” he advised 
As an investor, Mr. Sul] said Sun 
would probably prefer companies that 
have leadership positions. “He believed 
in preempting your competition, so he 
would like monopolists — but then who 
wouldn't?” he said 
A reading of “The Art of War” sug- 
gests that Sun would favor companies 
thar expand into new territory and new 
Lines of business only when they can 
exploit weak competitors with minimal 
expenditure and little chance of failure. 
“Good warriors take their stand on 
ground where they cannot lose and do 
not overlook conditions that make an 
opponent prone to defeat,” he wrote. 

In trying to fit Sun's philosophy into 
investing, said Roger Noddings, head of 
international asset allocation at James 
Cape! Investment Management, a unit of 
HSBC Holdings, “die principle to look 
for seems to be unassuming exploitation 
of a stroqg business position." 

“Microsoft would be a good ex- 
ample, but for recent friction with the 
Justice Department,’ ’ he added 
Microsoft Corp., the leading maker of 
operating software for persona] com- 


(General Electric Makes the Grade With 3 Out of 6 Great Thinkers 






The most difficult things in the world Either instruct or endure, 
must be done while they are still easy. Marcus Aurelius 
Sun Tzu Might have picked: Nestle 

Might have [ricked: Nokia 


A prince does well to surround 
himself with serious advisers. 
Niccolo Machiavelli 
Might have picked: Microsoft 


puters, has so vanquished its opposition 
that the U.S. government is intensifying 
a multiyear antitrust action against it On 
Thursday, Microsoft- reached a partial 
agreement with the government. The 
company said that personal-computer 
makers could delete Microsoft's Internet 
browsing software from the basic pack- 
age that comes with new machines. 

Another example of a company Sun 
might have owned, Mr. Noddings said, 
is Honda Motor Corp., “which shares 
the motorcycle market with a handful of 
competitors." 

Sun put great store in strong lead- 
ership that fosters cooperation and an 
adherence to a well-defined strategy. 
“'Good warriors seek effectiveness in 
battle from the force of momentum, not 
from individual people,” he wrote. 

He also advocated long-term plan- 
ning when he said that “the most dif- 
ficult things in the world must be done 
while they are still easy.” 

Nokia Oy might have been following 
his advice when it began str eamlinin g 
its business early in the 1990s in order to 
concentrate on what It thought would be 
a key growth industry of the future. 

“Sun Tzu appreciated the importance of 
communication,'’ said Daniel Broby, head 
of international research at the London 
brokerage Qui)ter& Co. “I think he would 
have been attracted to the wireless-com- 
municaiionmariretandbeeninpressedby 
the strategy of Nokia in Finland-” 

“Once a diverse conglomerate, Nokia 
refocused itself on one product," he ad- 
ded. “Its technological excellence in the 
portable- telephone business has resulted 
in market leadership at the expense of 
competitors less willing to innovate.” 

M ost roman emperors 

were educated by Stoic phi- 
losophers, and Marcus Aure- 
lius took their teachings to heart more 
than most His “Meditations” is an 
essential Stoic text 
The Stoics, originally Greeks of the 
4th century. B.C., were advocates of 
instruction, Mr. Sufi said. Their motto 
was “either instruct or endure.” There- 
fore, Mr. Sull suggested that Marcus 
Aurelius might like plays in the edu- 
cation and training fields. 

In terms of management, he said, the 
emperor would prefer companies with 
clear, concrete goals that are serious 
about strategic planning. Also, because 
of his love of simplicity, he would shun 
conglomerates and companies whose 
organization is hard to fathom. If he 



Eternal recurrence. 
Friedrich Nietzsche 
Might have picked: Gillette; 
General Electric 


were inclined toward short-selling, a 
good candidate might be Rupert Mur- 
doch’s News Corp., renowned for its 
Byzantine organizational structure.' 

For Mr. Noddings, “Stoicism brings to 
mind the Swiss multinationals — dull, 
worthy, enduring and successful” Some 
examples, he said were Nestle SA, die 
. food-based conglomerate, and the phar- 
maceuticals concern Roche Holding AG. 

Several of those adjectives, 
especially the last, aptly describe 
Warren Buffet, chairman of 
Berkshire Hathaway Inc. Mr. 

Broby suggested that the Roman 
emperor and the modern-day 
sage of Omaha would be of like 
minds, when picking stocks. 

“Warren Buffet epitomizes the Stoic 
values in his approach to investment,” 
Mr. Broby said.. “I am sure that if Mar- 
cus Aurelius were alive today, he would 
share his wisdom. I suspect be would 
prefer Coca-Cola to sweet Roman wine 
in both his portfolio and personal life.” 

Marcus might find one aspect of 
Coca-Cola Co. not to his taste, however. 
Mr. Sufi noted that Stoics found praise 
to be harmful, so he might prefer stocks 
that are so popular that their shares are 
priced at 40 times annual earnings. 


PHILOSOPHY 
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N ICCOLO MACHIAVELLI be- 
lieved that life is lonely at the top, 
counseling would-be leaders that 
“for the prince, there is no final court of 
appeal” He was a pragmatist, saying dial it 
was better tp be loved than feared, but that 


Let a thousand flowers bloom. 

Mao Zedong 

Might have picked: Netscape; 

General Electric 

above all one should avoid being hated. 

Mr. Sull therefore reckons that Ma- 
chiavelli would favor companies with 
strong, derisive leaders and that are 
more focused on results than on how 
they are achieved. 

“He strikes me as someone who 
would not have a rigid view on how 
money was made, so long as success 
was achieved,” Mr. Noddings said. 
“Perhaps he should buy 
Berkshire Hathaway,*' the 
holding company for Mr. Buf- 
fet’s diverse investments. 

Mr. Broby came up with a 
choice that reflects Ma- 
chiavelli 's strengths as a prag- 
matic thinker and shrewd ob- 
server of politics and human nature: 
Corrections Corp. of America, the 
publicly listed prison operator. 

In his principal work, “The Prince,” 
Machiavelli also argued that “a prince 
does well to surround himself with se- 
rious advisers,” Mr. Sull said, and so his 
chosen investments would be compa- 
nies * ‘hiring from a gene pool other than 
its own” to bring in fresh ideas. 

An example be gave is Microsoft 
Corp., where Bill Gales “surrounds him- 
self with people with different opinions.” 

Another bit of advice from Ma- 
chiavelli is that if there is a conflict 
between two neighbors, pick one above 
the other. He would likely take big bets, 
Mr. Sufi said, favoring companies mak- 
ing one form of technology, say, over 
those making a rival form. So he might 


One man of reasonable ability may 
work great change. 

Benjamin Franklin 

Might have picked: General Electric 

like Oracle Corp. or Microsoft, but not 
both of the software leaders. 

B EING A PRODUCT of the En- 
lightenment, Benjamin Franklin, 
who compiled a list of seven sins 
he felt he must overcome to achieve 
moral perfection, might be an advocate 
of ethical investing. His basically con- 
servative and prudent nature might also 
compel him to seek out companies with 
strong balance sheets, Mr. Sull said, 
recalling Franklin's belief that “it is hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright.” 

Franklin was the oue who first ob- 
served that “time is money," and so he 
might also favor companies implement- 
ing programs to boost productivity. 

Another of his famous sayings is. “In 
this world nothing can be' said to be 
certain except death and taxes.” He 
might therefore be keen to shelter his 
portfolio in tax-advantaged vehicles and 
prefer companies that are able to keep 
their tax obligations to a minimum. 

Focusing on that other sure thing, Mr. 
Broby said: "Picking a stock for Ben- 
jamin Franklin is easy. I am sure that he 
would appreciate the actuarial certainty 
of the earnings of Service Corp„ the 
world's largest funeral provider. ' ' 

As for management, Mr. Sull said, 
Franklin believed that “one man of rea- 
sonable ability may work great change.” 
He would possibly choose stocks of 
companies with a conspicuous leader, 
like Jack Welch at Genera Electric Co, 
over companies run by consensus 
through a management board, he added. 

Mr. Noddings tried to come up with 
the perfect company that would dovetail 
with all of Franklin's beliefs and in- 
terests: “Screening my favorite green 
stocks with productivity, strong balance 
sheet and leadership, my top pick would 
be the Thermo Elect ran -Thermo In- 
strumentsgroup." he said. Both compa- 
nies, listed in the United States, make 
high-technology testing equipment, such 
as a device that measures pollution from 
power stations and another used to detect 
explosives at airports. 

I T IS EASY to see why General Elec- 
tric — the American one — is the 
world's hugest company: It seems to 
be on each philosophers buy list. 

Mr. Sull said that Nietzsche, being a 
strong believer in the value of individual 
excellence, might prefer to own compa- 
nies that focus on staff development. 
GE' s program of molding “managers of 
the future” epitomizes this. 


Nietzsche also believed in “eternal 
recurrence." the notion that the same 
patterns of events happen continually, 
so he might like companies that rely 
heavily on repeal sales, such as makers 
of consumer staples. Mr. Sull said. Gil- 
lette Co., for instance, sells a razor only 
once but blades are sold over and over. 

Mr. Broby offered an intriguing bit of 
logic to argue that Nietzsche would es- 
chew individual stock selection alto- 
gether “Nietzsche believed we live in 
the best of all possible worlds,” he said. 
“It follows, therefore, that he believed 
that stock prices correctly reflect all 
known information. Were this not the 
case, a better world would exist — that 
is, a world where an individual sioek Is 
incorrectly priced and it has a subsequent 
adjustment to reflect this. As a believer 
in the efficiency of the market, Nietzsche 
would be drawn to a proxy lor the market 
and purchase an index fund.” 

Mr. Noddings took the discussion ot 
Nietzsche to express his own disdain for 
the hubris exhibited by some corporate 
managements. 

“Nietzsche believed in the 'Super- 
man,' ’ ' he said. ‘ ‘A number of companies 
may have felt it referred to them. Hie ivies 
that come to mind are the U.S. banks, 
whose- overweening global ambitions 
were behind their collapse in the late 
1980s.” 

Mr. Noddings said Citicorp and 
Chase Manhattan Corp. fit this profile, 
but he warned investors to think twice 
about following this strategy. “Don't 
forget. Nietzsche went mad.” 


M AO WAS PROBABLY not a 
voracious reader of the finan- 
cial pages, and Mr. Broby ex- 
pressed doubts that the Chinese leader 
“would have appreciated companies 
pursuing the profit motive.” 

“He might, however, have been at- 
tracted by the largely loss-making In- 
ternet enterprises.” he added. “After 
all, he believed in continual revolution 
and alternative economic paradigms.” 

In particular, he said, he might go for 
Netscape Communications Corp. 

Mr. Sull, liberally interpreting one of 
Mao's catch-phrases, “Let a thousand 
flowers bloom,” said he might have 
invested in companies that foster bot- 
tom-up initiative from their staffs. An 
example he cited is Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. 

The notion of "bottom-up initiat- 
ive," Mr. Noddings said, could apply to 
his own corporate parent, HSBC Hold- 
ings PLC, which being bosed in Hong 
Kong also comes under the domain of 
Mao’s successors in Beijing. 

“Coming as it does from what was 
once a remote part of the world," he 
said, “it has a tradition of locally de- 
volved responsibility. 

Looking beyond the home team, Mr. 
Noddings suggested an alternative. 

“On a smaller scale,” he said. 
“Halma is a U.K. conglomerate 
renowned for a devolved management 
style with emphasis on niche markets." 
Halma PLC' offers electronic control 
devices, capital equipment and envi- 
ronmental services around the world. 

Mao may have believed in bottom- up 
initiative, but ouly in small doses: His 
Cultural Revolution was strictly a top- 
down affair. 

Mr. Suli said that Mao might also, 
therefore, have liked companies with 
leaderships that promote cultural rev- 
olutions of their own by initiating whole- 
soie shakeups to renew their firms’ mis- 
sions and operations. He cited three such 
companies: ABB Asea Brown Boveri, 
AlliedSignal Inc. and, yet again, GE. 


In Deflation’s Looming Shadow, Cool Investors Have an Eye for Opportunity 
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S MART LONG-TERM in- 
vestors never let a crisis worry 
them, but it is hard to live with 
blinders on and ears plugged. 
When you read, watch and hear stories 
about rampant deflation, Asian col- 
lapse and die imminent departure of a 
president, it is only natural to worry 
about your stocks. 

Even if you follow a strict buy-and- 
hold discipline, you will be faced with 
the question: Where do I put new 
money? Or, if you have just refinanced 
your bouse: Where do l mvest the $300 
a month that no longer goes to the 
mortgage company? 

Let’s get the White House crisis out 
of the way firet: No matter what yon 
think of Bill Clinton, uncertainty about 
his tenure is not good for the stock 
market In fact if we judge from his- 
tory. it is horrendous. 

Look at Watergate. The stock market 
peaked in January 1973, just as the 
burglars were appearing before a Wash- 
ington judge. The Dow Jones industrial 
average then began a sickly decline. It 
was down more than 40 percent by the 
time Richard Nixon resigned in August 
1974, leveled off and started back up 
just after die congressional elections. 

But the Dow took more than eight years 

to get back to its 1973 high. 

Of course, it is hard to separate Che 
Watergate effect from the bad econ- 
omy the country was suffering at the 
same lime. Still. Republicans who own 
stocks might consider dampening their 
glee over the president's plight 

As far as I can tell, there are no good 

impeachment stocks — except maybe 
Time Warner Inc., whose CNN di- 
vision may see its ratings rise. 

The Asia-deflation crisis is another 
matter. 


Deflation is a decline in the general 

S ice level. We have not seen the con- 
tion since the 1930s, and it was not a 
pretty sight. Once deflation starts, it is 
hard to stop (the expression 60 years 
ago was “pushing on a string”). When 
consumers see prices falling, they wait 
until they fall some more before they 
buy. And wait and wail. Meanwhile, 
businesses go bankrupt and banks faiL 
Last year, U.S. producer prices 
dropped 1.2 percent, and they may be a 
harbinger, bnt it is the Consumer Price 
Index that registers deflation, and it 
still shows that juices are rising. The 
rate of increase (or inflation), however, 
has been dropping sharply and con- 


sistently since 1991, when it peaked 
above 5 percent Last year, the CPI rose 
only 1-7 percent. For 1998, some econ- 
omists see a CPI rise of just 1 percent. 

Inflation at this level can be won- 
derful. It is great for consumers and 
producers to know they are dealing 
with stable prices and great for in- 
vestors to know that the value of their 
stocks and bonds will not be diluted in 
the future. With modest inflation; in- 
terest rates drop— as we have seen — - 
and it becomes easier for businesses to 
borrow and for families to buy houses. 

But there is a thin tine between that 
blessed state and a deflation, which can 
be devastating! At the very least, when 
businesses cannot raise their prices, 
they have a difficult time increasing 
their profits. A stock market thai ex- 
pects profits to rise at 10 percent or 
more annually will not be pleased. 

The forces that have brought the 
U.S. inflation rate down (the condition 
is called disinflation) are benign: ex- 
cellent monetary management by the 
Federal Reserve Board, competition 
from abroad and at home, advances in 


technology that allow firms to do more 
with less. But now there is a new factor: 
Deflation is being exported from Asia, 
where overinvestment and overpro- 
duction have led to currency devalu- 
ations, economic slowdowns and stock 
market meltdowns. 

When the price of a shin made in 
Thailand falls , the price of a shirt made 
in the United States has to fall, too — or 
it won’t be sold. When a semicon- 
ductor plant in South Korea has to be 


tinue to fail. After dropping sharply for 
six months, they have started back up 
this week. Some analysts — including 
those at Bridgewater Associates, the 
Wilton. Connecticut, firm that provides 
research to some of Wall Street's top 
investors — believe that this is not the 
time to get into the bond market. 

“Bond sentiment,” said a report on 
Thursday, “remains ■ vastly over- 
bought.” In other words, too many 
people have purchased bonds, artificially 
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sold at a foreclosure price, then the 
value of every semiconductor plant in 
the world drops — and so, often, does 
the stock of semiconductor-makers. 

What to do? Richard F. Hokenson of 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, who has 
been talking about the threat of de- 
flation for many months, said recently 
in a report to portfolio managers: “A 
big problem for the equity market is that 
... earnings estimates are too high. For 
those who have to own stocks, selectiv- 
ity becomes highly critical.... For the 
time being, we will stay in high-quality 
bonds at least until earnings estimates 
become substantially more realistic.” 

Bonds are an obvious choice. As* 
rates fall, the value of a bond you 
already own rises. Say you bought a 
30-year Treasury bODd last spring, 
when rates were over 7 percent. Today, 
rates are below 6 percent. Since your 
old bond continues to pay 7 percent, it 
is more valuable. If you wanted to sell 
it, you could gel a premium — about 30 
percent more than what you paid. 

But bonds, whether they are issued 
by governments or corporations, will 
only appreciate in value if rates con- 


raising prices and lowering yields. 

Maybe. My own view since August 
has been that investors should assidu- 
ously review their holdings and make 
sure they have enough bonds. Most 
portfolios do not. 

But what about stocks? Merrill 
Lynch & Co. recently published a fat 
report called, ' ‘The New World of De- 
flation: Implications for Investors.” 
One conclusion was' that cable TV, 
telecommunications and utility 
companies will benefit, since they are 
protected from Asian imports and their 
costs (both supplies and borrowing) 
will fall in a deflation. 

For example, BI Research which has 
produced the second-highest returns 
over the past 10 years of die 59 news- 
letters tracked by the Hulbert Financial 
Digest, has recommended AmeriLink 
Corp., which constructs and installs 
cabling systems for telecom compa- 
nies. The stock dropped more than one- 
third from October to December but 
has risen 15 percentthis year. 

Otiber beneficiaries from deflation in- 
clude soft-drink bottlers, which will also 
gain from lower expenses but do not 


have to worry about demand flagging 
even if consumers get depressed, and 
defense companies, since, says Merrill 
Lynch, “the administration lets the De- 
partment of Defense keep and spend 
any savings it gets from low inflation in 
the cost of their programs.” 

In its report, Merrill cites companies 
in the food, consumer products, drug 
and software sectors as “defensives.” 
They have no excess of productive 
capacity, and Asian imports are not 
much of a threat to them. In some 
industries, including film, electrical 
equipment and computer technology, 
“price deflation has been a way of life 
for a long time, so the current en- 
vironment is just more of the same,” 
writes Merrill's Jeanne Terrile. 

The game of trying to analyze in- 
dustries and companies in a deflationary 
environment is one you can play your- 
self. Think about airlines, for example. 
They have reaped a bonanza from fall- 
ing oil prices. USAir Group Inc., for 
example, has nearly tripled in price in 
the past year. But some airlines are 
already feeling the impact of falling 
demand in Southeast Asia. United 
(UAL Corp.) reaps 21 percent of its 
sales from its Pacific routes while 
American (AMR Corp.) and Delta Air 
Lilies Inc. collect only 2 percent each. 

Or consider fast-food restaurants. 
They can expand using cheaper credit, 
their costs should decline and it is 
doubtful that demand for hamburgers 
and chicken will fall off. The only 
problem is that there may already be 
too many McDonald's outlets in the 
United States, and expansion plans for 
Asia are going sour. That’s why a com- 
pany tike Starbucks Corp., down 13 
percent in the past month, may hold 
more promise. 


Large multinational banks have 
already been hit hard by the Asia-de- 
flaticm crisis. Chase Manhattan Corp. 
and Citicorp have dropped 20 percent 
since October. But some analysts are 
high on banks that receive a big chunk 
of their revenues from fees and do not 
have much exposure to borrowers who 
might default. David Hilder and Ros- 
alind Virr of Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter, Discover & Co., for instance, 
recently issued a “strong buy" rating 
for Bank of New York Co., whose 
earnings from trusts and stock -transfer 
processing are soaring. The stock price 
has been fiat since November. 

But often the best plays in an en- 
vironment like this one are contrarian. 
In other words, it is no secret that Chase 
has serious exposure with its Asian 
loans, so the diminished earnings that 
should result may already be reflected 
in its price. I am not saying that 
Citicorp and Chase are necessarily 
good buys right now, but other banks 
that have been dragged down may be. 

One is Republic New York Corp.. 
which does business on five continents 
(including, obviously. Asia) but which 
holds only 20 percent of its assets in 
loans. It will soon be generating 50 
percent of its profits from private bank- 
ing services for rich clients. “The 
stock,” says Merrill’s Judah Kraus haar. 
“has traditionally been a safe-haven 
when earnings pressures surface for oth- 
er banks because of its history of low- 
loss experience and unusuallyhigh cap- 
ital ratios.'' So far, however, investors 
have been shunning Republic, which 
trades at a price-to-eamings ratio of 13. 

Washington Pan Service 
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|Look Down for Stocks to Grow Up 

{Unrealized Kilue 9 Is the Key to Bottom-Up Investment Strategy 



By Digby Lamer 




OR THE uninitiated, the idea 
of an investment portfolio go- 
ing bottom up may sound like 
the aftermath of a nasty stock 
| market crash. In fact, the bottom-up 
approach is the staple of professional 
j investors worldwide. 

• * U involves picking stocks for rea- 
W Sons specific to particular companies, 

regardless of the prospects of their sec- 
i tor or market. In other words, no matter 
‘ how markets are performing, some 
stocks have more value than others. 
jT Richard Worts, a spokesman for the 
Bermuda-based GAM Global Asset 
Management, said that several of 
vAM’s fund managers used the 
DOUom-up philosophy. 

• - “For us, the whole process 
begins, ironically, by taking a 
macroeconomic view,” he 
said. “From that, we select 
countries or sectors we think 
are worth looking at. After that, rather 
than taking a broad sweep of stocks, we 
get a locally based manager to make a 
lppttom-up selection.” 

:• The advantage this has over some 
other philosophies is that it focuses the 
portfolio on a group of stocks with 
strong growth potential. 

/ The disadvantage, especially for 
i private investors, isfoe amount of rime 
I and effort needed to research individu- 
al stocks, he added. This can be done in 
several different ways and some meth- 
ods are less arduous than others. 

GAM managers meet corporate ex- 
ecutives and lour production units of 
the companies in which they invest. 

; “We avoid getting bogged down in 
most of the statistical material that's 
available,” Mr. Wort said. “What 
vve’re looking for are stocks with un- 
realized value. Traditional value mea- 
sures tend not to pick that up.” 

. By visiting individual companies. 

. investors get a feel for the quality of 
. management and gel a first-hand view 
of the products and services on offer. 

1 “It’s amazing the son of ideas vnu 





pick up from just touring a factory," he 
said. “For example, you may see a pile 
of rusting tubing or some raw material 
that suggests production is slowing." 

What' Mr. Worts likes most about 
bottom-up investing is that it can be 
applied to any market or sector, regard- 
less of the prcvaiiing investment trend. 

“We’ve been underweight in the Far 
East for about the last year, but we 
haven't abandoned it altogether," he 
said. “Roughly 6 percent of our assets 
are now invested there, primarily in Ja- 
pan. By looking for stock that are ba- 
sically sound, we can insulate ourselves 
from the gyrations of the- marker." 

The hugest portion of GAM funds 
are invested in Europe. Two of Mr. 

Worts current favorites are 
Telecom Italia SpA, Italy's 
privatized telecommunica- 
tions business, and the Swiss 
^ ^ pharmaceutical company. No- 
vartis AG. created by the mer- 
aer of Sandoz and Ciba-Geigy 
in 1996. 

’ ‘The Italian market, especially, seems 
to be throwing up a number of good value 
slocks at the moment." he said. 

For investors with neither the time or 
expertise to build close relationships 
with corporate executives, there are 
alternative bottom-up methods. 

Juyesh Manek. chief executive of- 
ficer of Manek Investment in Britain, 
uses standard value measure to make 
bottom-up selections. His aim is to 
invest in businesses that will outper- 
form their market average over the 
medium and long term. 

“You can’t get it right all the time, but 
if 60 percent of our stocks perform well 
we can still do better than average.” he 
said. He added that bottom-up portfolios 
tend to concentrate on a smaller number 
of slocks than those raking a broad view 
of a market or sector. 

"On a bottom-up basis, your 100th 
stock is rarely as strong as your First, so 
we slick to around 30 or 40," he said. 

The figures he uses to make selections 
arc readily available. The initial selection 
is made on the basis of earnings growth. 

"We look for a historv of between 


three to five years of above earnings 
growth.” Mr. Manek said. “On top of 
that, we want to see projections for the 
same level of performance over the- 
next couple of years." 

This is compared to the firm’s average 
price-to-eamings ratio over the same peri- 
od. The low the P/E ratio, the better 
growth potential it is thought to have. 

“None of these factors is much use in 
isolation and we like to see a P/E figure 
that is tower than average earnings.'’ he 
said. But he noted that not all his selection 
criteria were qualitative. 

“Very often there are key factors 
that set a business apart from its com- 
petitors.” Mr. Manek said. “We’re 
especially interested if it has strong 
cash flow, that sort of thing. It helps 
limit any possible downside." 

H IS CURRENT favorite stocks 
are both British. The first, JJB 
Sports PLC, has growth expec- 
tations of up to 40 percent over the next 
two years, he said. 

“Its cash flow is better than its 
profits and its return on capital is very 
good,” he said. “On top of that, its 
franchising ability is very strong.’* 
Since picking up on the stock two 
years ago, its value has gone from 
£1.60 (S2.70) to £6.55. 

“It's hard to say how high it might 
go from here, but we certainly expect it 
to do better than the market average.” 
Mr. Manek said. 

His second choice is Anire Group PLC. 
which two years ago was a debt-ridden 
mess. Since then, it has sold off a number 
of unprofitable businesses and focused on 
its money-making software activity. 

“Thanks to its restructuring,** he 
said, “Anile has climbed from a net 
debt position to having a cash surplus 
of more than £40 million." Its stock 
has been rising, albeit irregularly, since 
November, when it touched a low of 
39.5 pence. On Friday, it traded at 57 
pence. 

Although Mr. Manek expects to hold 
each stock for at least five years, he said 
it was important to monitor them for 
adverse changes. 


Fund Shuns Risk hut Limits Reward 


! t 


By Carole Gould 

HE CONVENTION- 
AL wisdom is that 
only risk-lakers can 
hope to win big in the 
, investing game. But rhat does 

* not stop market strategists 
’ from trying to rake in com- 
petitive returns with low 

j risk. 

• One such strategy, called 



-ategv, 

"maiket-neutral," has long 
been used by wealthy in- 
: if vesiois. Now. thanks to the 
1 11 Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, 
t 'fll.S. mutual funds can do 
i market-neutral investing. The 
■ first one to adopt the strategy 
\ is the San Francisco-based 

; : Barr Rosenberg market-neu- 

‘ trai fund. 

\ “It’s wonderfully seduct- 

i ive. like sugar without the cal- 

f ones," said Michael Stolper. 

•’ who evaluates investment 

j managers for wealthy clients. 

“But it's terribly difficult to 
get right.” 

. It is important for investors 

to remember that market- neu- 
{ tral investing aims to produce 

■ steady, moderate gains, not 

/ jfe-ctacu lar ones, 
i v“In a bull market, a fund 

j like this won't share in the 

i upside at all.” said Paul 

! j Pudaite. director of quantit- 

ative research for Moming- 
! star Inc., the Chicago-based 

5 fund-t tucker. 

■ / Because investors face the 

. likelihood of heavy taxes 

1 while forfeiting high returns. 


market-neutral is perhaps not 
the holy grail after all. 


Market-neutral investing, 
which has been around since 
1949. when the first hedge 
fund was set up. gained favor 
in the lale 1980s after ihe 
stock market crash of I9N7. 
investors looked for ways to 
make money whichever way 
the market moved, and mar- 
ket-neutral was one answer. 

In market-neutral invest- 
ing. managers invest money 
in stocks they believe are un- 
dervalued and then “neutral- 
ize" the risk by shorting an 
equal amount of stocks that 
they believe are overvalued 
— that is selling borrowed 
shares. The expectation is that 
the price wall fall and the bor- 
rowed securities can be repaid 
with shares that cost less. The 
cash raised by the short sales 
is invested in short-term 
Treasury securities. Simply 
put. if the stock market rises, 
the long positions make 
money and the shorts lose 
money. When the market 
falls, the opposite occurs. 

I N EITHER CASE, the 
Treasuries provide a 
money-market return. If 
the strategy works perfectly, 
tite long stocks earn more 
than the shorts lose, adding to 
the portfolio's profit. The 
tricky aspect is that it all de- 
pends on stock-picking — 
getting the right longs and the 
right shorts. 

The tax-law change that al- 
lowed mutual funds to adopt 
market-neutral investing was 
the repeal, effective Jan. I . of 
what W 3 « known as the short- 


short rule. It had prohibited 
funds from earning more than 
30 percent of their income 
from short-term gains, and all 
short sales were deemed 
short-term. 

In Barr Rosenberg's fund, 
management plans to use a 
computer-based model to 
rank the universe of small- 
and mid-capitalization 
stoeks. It will buy the most 
attractive ones and short the 
least attractive. A composite 
of the institutional accounts it 
manages using similar 
strategies gained 17.66 per- 
cent for the three years that 
ended on Nov. 30. the com- 
pany said, and 13.85 percent 
for five years. 

These gains are 1 2 percent- 
age points and 8 percentage 
points, respectively, over the 
yield on three-month Treas- 
ury bili-s. 

But the spread is less than 3 
percentage points for the 10 
years that ended Nov. 30, 
when the market-neutral ac- 
counts gained 8 percent, the 
company said. And an 8 per- 
cent gain looks far less at- 
tractive when compared with 
the Standard and Poor's 500- 
stock index, which rose 18.7 
percent a year on average for 
the 10 yeans through Novem- 
ber. 

Despite the reassuring 
name, market-neutral funds 
carry risks. Two fixed- income 
private partnerships billed as 
market-neutral. Granite Part- 
ners and Fenehurch Capital 
Management, fell apart after 
the bond market sagged in 


1994. 

Investor shares in the Barr 
Rosenberg fund carry a 
$2,500 minimum investment. 
Fund expenses are expected 
to run 2.5 percent a year, not 
high relative to hedge-fond 
casts but well above the av- 
erage mutual fund's expense 
ratio of less than 1.5 percent. 

K EN GREGORY, pub- 
lisher of the No-Load 
Fund Analyst in San 
Francisco, is adding substan- 
tial stakes, up to 21 percent, in 
the new fund to his publi- 
cation's recommended port- 
folios. "Because the returns 
from market-neutral are not 
correlated with stocks or 
bonds, the investment offers 
powerful diversification ben- 
efits,'’ he wrote in Decem- 
ber. 

He is optimistic about its 
performance, too. “If we are 
right about stock market re- 
turns failing somewhere be- 
tween mid-single digits to 
low double digits over the 
next three to five years, then 
the returns from market-neu- 
tral have the potential to be 
very competitive, with much 
less risk than the stock mar- 
ket.” he said. 

Still, he conceded that the 
key to successful market-neu- 
tral investing is carefully 
matching the long and short 
portfolios, mitigating not 
only market risk but also ex- 
posure to specific industries, 
interest-rate fluctuations and 
other rink*. 

Srw Y’wk Times St'r\ ir<- 


If a Slowdown Looms, 
Keep an Eye on Spin-Offs 

High-Yield Analytics Inc., a Chicago 
investment boutique, has a handful of 
forthcoming U.S. spin-offs in its sights. 
With pressure on American corporate 

B rofits from an expected slowing of the . 
I.S. economy and the financial crisis in 
Asia, spin-offs offer investors the pos- 
sibility of returns in excess of the mar- 
ket, the firm said. 

Spin-offs, companies that are cut 
loose from their parents, attracted wide- 
spread attention in the United States last 
year, mostly because of AT&T Corp.’s 
high-profile and highly profitable $23 
billion spin-off of Lucent Technologies 
Inc., its maker of communications 
equipment and software. Lucent's share 
price has since more than doubled. 

But spin-offs are not guaranteed to be 

profitable. 

“Each- one requires careful anal- 
ysis,” warned Joseph Cornell, an ana- 
lyst with High-Yield Analytics. 

For example, investors have shunned 
Tricon Global Restaurants, Pepsico 
Inc.'s spin-off of its Taco Bed, Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken and Pizza Hut res- 
taurants. because it is weighed down by 
$5 billion in debt. 

"That scared me,” said Mr. Cornell. 
Tricon shares have slumped to about 
$25, from their original $32. 

Prospects look better, in his view, for 
the approaching spin-offs from Whit- 
man Corp., the largest Pepsi bottler in 
North America. It will officially sever 
two of its units, Midas Inc., foe muffler 
and auto-repair concent, and Hussman 
International Inc., a maker of refriger- 
ated display cases, on Jan. 30. Mr. Cor- 
nell noted that Midas is struggling, but is 
a “great brand' ' that could do better on 
its own. and Hussman is a leader in its 
industry. 

But he also likes Whitman, the par- 
ent. because it will pay off half its debt 
with cash from the spin-offs, and, he 
suggested, may merge with Pepsico's 
bottling business to form a separate 
company. 

He also likes Ford Motor Co. and its 
soon-to-be-independent consumer fi- 
nance group. Associates First Capital 
Corp. 

“Ford you could buy right now to get 
the Associates dividend," he said. 
Then, he predicted, if the automaker 
also sells off its Hertz car-rental unit, 
“you’re getting Ford on the cheap, and 
they’ve got a ton of cash on their balance 
sheet and a fat dividend." 

Another company on Mr. Cornell’s 
“watch list" is Ameritech Corp., the 
regional Bell telephone company. If 
regulators decide that it must let com- 
petitors use its $30 billion network at the 
same prices Ameritech pays, it may well 
spin it off and become strictly a mar- 
keting company, he said. 

But investors should not expect in- 
stant, Lucent-like profits, he warned. 
The share price of a spin-off typically 
underperforms the overall market for 
three to six months, then starts to rise, 
assuming it has positive earnings, and 
Wall Street begins to follow the com- 
pany. 

A study of 161 spin-offs by 
Pennsylvania State University showed 
that they outperform the market by 4.5 
percent in ihe first year, but rise to 25 
percent in the second, and 3 1 percent the 
third year. 

(IHT) 

For further information: 

■ HIGH-YIRLD ANALYTICS i* nffcnng j free report on jpm 
nfli In Mmiev Report readers. Call I ?l 1921 OSOO. or [m 1 312 
922 3112. 

• T1IU MONEY REPORT earned arnriea abnud epoMjfTs on 
May 10. IWTJ.and Dec. 20. 1997. Throe an ichs arc accessible ' 
on the bunmri a www.rtu enm/lHT/MONEY 

Newsletters’ New Swipe 
At Critic Is Off the Mark 

To hear his enemies talk, one would 
have to conclude that Mark Huibert, a 
one-time Oxford University scholar 
who publishes a list of the most- and 
least-successful investment newsletter 
writers, was an awful guy. 

"I sued him 14 years ago,” said Yale 
Hirsch, editor of Ground Floor, a small- 
stock investment newsletter. “He has 
made a lot of blunders but he's un- 
fortunately been Mr. Teflon — nothing 
seems to stick." 

“His mathematics are absurd," adds 
P.Q. Wail of the P.Q. Wall Forecast. 
Inspiring the rounds of vitriol about 


Mr. Huibert is his Huibert Financial - 
Digest, a monthly newsletter run out of 
Alexandria, Virginia, that. evaluatesjhe 
advice given by investment newsletter 
writers. He puts together hypothetical 
portfolios to show tow well — or badly 
— - an investor would do by following a 
newsletter's advice. 

Mr.Hulbert’s attackers have comeiip 
with the same criticisms year after year, 
but in learning that they were ona list of 
1997’s worst performers, his foes came 
up with a unique attack. This time, the 
critics in some cases gleefully pro- 
claimed that Mr. Huibert was so dis- 
honest that be- was under investigation 
by the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The SEC, as is its policy, would not 
confirm or deny an investigation. Asked 
if the SEC was investigating him, Mr. 
Huibert said, “Of course not" . 

So what are the newsletter writers 
talking about? An innocuous reference 
to Mr. Huibert, apparently, in one of the 
letters he follows. 

’ * We have been advised not to use the 
performance percentages generated by 
The Huibert Financial Digest” wrote 
A1 Frank in the Sept 2 issue of The 
Prudent Speculator. f ‘The reasoning be- 
hind this SEC command is that we do 
not have work papers supporting said 
percentages." 

Mr. Frank, who was using his No. 1 
long-term ranking with Mr. Huibert in 
bis advertising, was challenged during a 
routine SEC inspection in a way foe 
SEC frequently challenges registered 
investment advisers who advertise: 
Prove how you got those hypothetical 
gains, or don’t use them in your ads. 

Because Mr. Huibert does not 
routinely give out information from his 
research, Mr. Frank amid not prove to 
foe SEC that an investor would have 
enjoyed foe spectacular gains foal Mr. 
Huibert attributed to him. So in the view 
of those letter-writers who scorn him, 
Mr. Huibert is “under investigation.” 

Mr. Frank said that be was incred- 
ulous that his words could have been 
misused this way. 

“1 never said he was under inves- 
tigation.” he said, adding that he wound 
up getting from Mr. Huibert the doc- 
uments that would satisfy foe SEC and 
allow him to resume use of the ads. 

( Bloomberg ) 

Bullish Players Feed 
Financial Betting Boom 

Betting on foe financial markets is not 
for the faint-hearted, but foe practice is 
enjoying a boom, according to Michael 
Spencer, chairman of London's largest 
financial bookie. City Index. 

The financial bookmaker has an es- 
timated 10,000 risk-loving customers 
and betting volumes rose 30 percent last 
year, Mr. Spencer said. 

Mr. Spencer said one of the big at- 
tractions of City Index for British gam- 
blers was that there is no tax on profits, 
since they are treated as bets. 

And there is no limit to the potential 
. gain or loss that can be made.-since foe 
bookmaker trades solely through 
“spread betting" — or betting on a rise 
or fall in an index or individual security 
against the bookies’ central price. , 

If a gambler stakes £10 ($16.48) on 
foe Financial Times-Stock Exchange 
index rising above a certain level and he 
calls foe market correctly, the winnings 
multiply by every point foe index rises. 
Should foe index fall, losses mount in 
foe same way. . 

In "fixed-odds betting,” by com- 
parison, a bettor can only ever lose the 
money that is staked. 

“It is quite feasible for customers to 
win, or indeed lose, hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds with one position, 
Ocularly in the financial markets wf 
we’ve seal massive volatility re- 
cently," Mr. Spencer said. 

Last month, a City Index client 
landed a windfall of more than £3 mil- 
lion after staking just £5 on foe per- 
formance of the world’s stock markets. 

Mr. Spencer estimates that his firm 
has paid out about £ 1 00 million in total 
winnings this year. 

The bulk of City Index’s clients work 
in London's financial sector. But for- 
eign investors also can play. 

Hie Firm offers more than 100 mar- 
kets ro bet on. About 70 percent of 
business is financial and 30 percent re- 
lated to sports. City Index’s main rival is 
foe smaller, privately owned 1G index. 


• . Mr. Spencer said City fodex had fevv 
institutional clients, because most 
them preferred to limit their risks 
■ through more formal Financial ms 
ments, such as futures and options. 

One of foe strangest bets City 

' has offered recently is foe number of 
currencies likely to be included m tm. 
first wave of European economic and 
monetary union next year- r 

. The time in minutes before the first 

throw-in of a soccer match is another 

off-the-wall bet that was offered But u 
was withdrawn after one season because 
it was open to potential manipulation, 
Mr. Spencer said. 

But the majority, of cheats prefer 10 
Stake their money on future movements 
Of the FTSE-100 or foe Dow Jones 
industrial average. . , . 

Having established City Index in me 
British market Mr. Spencer is see^' n t 
to expand foe service in Asia and Aus- 
tralia. He has three branches in Aus- 
tralia, although their services are limned 
to sports betting. 

One of .Mr. Spencer’s pet hopes is to 
develop gambling on foe Internet. *v ifo 
this in mind, he is discussing projects 
with the British media company Mirror 
Group PLC. He sees the days of dingy 
betting shops as numbered. 

“Why would you go to a shop,” he 
asked, “when you can place bets by 
phone in the comfort of your own 
home?” (Reuters) 

For further information: 

•CONTACT CITY INDEX by lekpbone in Landau. 44 1715V 
8500, of visit Its Web ate « wM-cnyinde* cu.uk. 

In 1997; Assets Rose 
In French Mutual Funds 

Total assets in French mutual funds 
rose 2.2 percent last year as investmenis 
surged into French and international 
stock funds. 

According to the independent French 
mutual-fund monitoring company 
EnroPerformance, assets under manage- 
ment in mutual funds in France rose to 
2.040 trillion francs ($340 billion) in 
1997 from 1.997 trillion francs in 1996. 

Ihe rise in stock markets around foe 
world boosted investment in equity fond 
assets by 3Z9 percent, to 480 billion 
francs. Last year, France's benchmark 
CAC 40 stock index rose 29.50 percent, 
while the U.S. Dow Jones Industrial 
Average rose 22.6 percent. 

There was no change in assets in- 
vested in bond funds in France, at 420 
billion francs, while money-market 
fund assets fell 1 1 percent, to 996 billion 
francs. France has. the second-largest 
fond market in foe world after foe U.S. 

“Performance was exceptional in 
1997.” Baudoin de Brie, chairman of 
EuroPe rfo rmance . said at a conference 
to present foe results. “Overall, there 
was a wealth of activity." 

Last year was foe second straight year 
in which investment in equity funds 
increased. f Bloomberg ) 

Citibank to Offer Japan 
Dollar-Based Credit Card 

Citicorp Card" Service Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the U.S. lender Citibank, is 
planning to introduce a credit card in 
Japan specifically for purchases made in 
U.S. dollars, the first such card in the 
country. 

Cardholders will be able to pay for 
dollar purchases from do liar-denomin- 
ated accounts at Citibank in Japan. Cit- 
ibank expects the demand for these ser- 
vices to grow in Japan after rules 
restricting foreign-currency exchange 
are lifted in April, giving individuals 
and companies more incentive to con- 
duct transactions in currencies other 
than yen. (Bloomberg) 

Correction 

The Money Report article in the Jan. 
17 editions about international dogs of 
foe Dow strategies contained an error in 
the German listings. Deutsche Telekom 
should have been included in place of 
Deutsche Bank; foe performance re- 
sults, however, were for foe latter. 

Deutsche Telekom had a total return 
of 4.77 percent last year, compared with 
a gain of 47.11 percent in the overall 
DAX index, which is calculated on a 
total-re fum basis. 

Ulrich Holland, ihe reader who 
brought the mistake to our attention, 
also alerted us to an interesting name he 
uses for the German dogs: DAXhunde. 


Keebler to Brave IPO Market 




EEBLER FOODS 
CO. is hoping to 
work some of its 
elfin magic on in- 
vestors. Keebler. the cookie 
company symbolized by a 
band of elf bakers inside a 
hollow tree, is expected to 
make on initial public offer- 
ing worth up to $275 million 
next week. Wiih the new-is- 
sues market feeling skittish 
ihcse days, there may be noth- 
in« more reassuring than the 
de*but of this enterprise, 
which is 145 years old and 
measures its sales in billions 
of dollars. 

Indeed, the olfering. which 
includes 1 ! .5 million shares 
priced at $2 1 to $24 each, may 
be smart as well as fortunately 
limed- 

Flowers Industries Inc. cer- 
tainly . seems to think so. 
Flowers, a publicly traded 
baked 8 °°^ company in 
f^iortuisville. Georgia, is one 
rtf the three companies thai 
bought Keebler in a leveraged 
buyout in 19%. The other 
two, Altai Luxembourg S.A. 
and fiermore Ltd., are selling 
a portion of their shares in the 
offering. But Flowers will 


buy enough of those shares to 
raise its stake in Keebler to 57 
percent from ihe current 45 
percent. 

L ike other in- 
vestors. Flowers 

may be drawn in part 
by ihe company s famed 
names. Millions of American 
consumers know such 
Keebler brands u* Hydrnx 
chocolate sandwich cookies. 
Pecan Sandies. Cheez-Jt and 
Carr crackers, and Ready 
Crust frozen pie crusts. The 
word Keebler is itself widely 
recognized, too. 

“Oreo’s is a powerful 
name but it’s associated with 
one product." said Mark S. 
Basham, a research analyst at 
Standard *Sc Poor’s Corp.. re- 
ferring to Nabisco Brand:. 
Inc.’s well-known cookie. 
“But the Keebler brand has 
universal recognition It’s not 
associated with a specific 
product." 

In addition. Keebler. which 
had 1907 0 j s | ,54 bil- 
lion through Oct. 4 is die only 
American cookie and cracker 
company besides Nabisco 
wiih its own national distri- 


bution system. This puls 
Keebler employees in super- 
markets >evend days a week, 
which allows them 10 keep 
close track of inventory, to 
identify fast — or slow — 
selling items and to spruce up 
displays. Keebler wants to 
capitalize on these significant 
advantages by expanding its 
distribution network to mass 
merchandisers and discount 
shopping clubs. 

Then there is Keebler's ac- 
quisitions strategy: its pur- 
chase of Sunshine Biscuits in 
1996 is an example. Such 
takeovers allow Keebler to ex- 
tend its famous name to more 
brands and to increase its 
share of the S4 billion cookie 
market, where ii now ranks 
second with 16.6 percent. 

Gobbling up other cookie 
companies also makes fuller 
use of Keebler’s manufactur- 
ing capacity, which is running 
at only 82 percent even after 
the Sunshine purchase. Given 
these idle facilities and 
Keebler’s distribution sys- 
tem. such acquisitions can 
confer their advantages at 
little cost to the company. 
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Sports 




World Roundup 


Dutch to Boycott 
Swim Meet in China 

swimming Angered over drug 
use by Chinese swimmers, the 
Netherlands’ top swimmers will 
boycott next month's World Cup 
meet in Beijing in protest, officials 
said Friday. 

Dutch television quoted die 
Dutch Swimming Federation as 
saying die team intended to sit out 
the Feb. 25-26 meet because it con- 
tends that FIN A, the sport’s in- 
ternational governing bwy, is ig- 
noring the problem. 

At this month’s world champi- 
onships in Perth, Australia, a 
Chinese coach and swimmer were 
caught with pericamance-enhan- 
cing human growth hormones at 
Sydney airport and later banned by 

Four Chinese swimmers also 
tested positive for a diuretic drug 
and were suspended. 

The suspensions ignited fresh 
debate over whether the Chinese 
should be allowed to continue com- 
peting internationally. But FINA’s 
chief, Gunnar Werner, said earlier 
this week that there was nothing to 
suggest the Chinese were system- 
atically using drugs. (AP) 

Swiss Wins a Downhill 

skiing Didder Cache of Switzer- 
land won a two-heat sprint down- 
hill event on Friday in Kitzbuehel, 
Austria, for his first World Cup 
victory. 

Cache’s overall winning time 
was 2 minutes 31.55 seconds. Nic- 
olas Burdn of France was second in 
2:3 1.69, followed by a compatriot, 
Jean-Luc Cretier, who clocked 
2:31.87. Another Frenchman, Ad- 
rien Duvillard, shared fourth with 
juerg Gruenenf elder of Switzer- 
land in a time of 2:32.04. (AP) 
• In Cortina D'Ampezzo, Italy, 
Melanie Sachet of France won her ' 
first World Cap race as a fast, 
altered Super-G course forced out 
10 of the top 15 racers on Friday, 
leavin g many of them angry. 

Isolde Kostner of Italy, who was 
a big favorite after winning the 
downhill on Thursday, said the of- 
ficials made the turns much tighter 
yh^n usual and virtually impossible 
to complete at high speeds — ex- 
plaining why some of the best 
racers went off the course while the 
slower ones made it down. (AP) 

Els Leadsin Thailand 

golf Ernie Els, the defending 
champion of the $13 million John- 
nie Walker Classic, sent a message 
to Tiger Woods on Friday: You 
won’t take my title. 

The South African shot 65 on his 
way to a 12-under par 132 for a 
three-stroke lead after the second 
round of play over the 7,099-yard 
(6,490-meter) Blue Canyon Coun- 
try Club course in Phaket, Thai- 
land. Woods, whose mother is 
Thai, finished one-under-par for a 
second-day total of 143. (AP) 


Super Teams Honing 
Showdown Strategies 

Crossing Patterns May Be Key to Passing Game 


By Thomas George 

New York Tunes Service 


S AN DIEGO The defenses for 
the Green Bay Packers and the 

Denver Broncos do not want to be 

crossed on Sunday in Super Bowl 
XXXIL But it will very likely happen, 
frequently, with pass patterns by re- 
ceivers from both offenses that create 
confusion. 

Especially in this Super Bowl. 

In past years, smaller receivers 
played the vertical game to the hilt- Run 
straight. Run deep. Catch the bomb. But 
in recent seasons, as National Football 
League offenses have turned to bigger 
receivers who can take punishment over 
the middle, crossing patterns have be- 



come popular. They are also a reaction 
to blitzing defenses that come after the 
quarterback more quickly and with 
more venom. Send your receiver across 
the field and hit him with the pass 
quickly: That is the offensive answer. 

Simply stated, the crossing pattern 
involves a receiver aligning wide on one 
side of the field, then running five yards 
or a little more straight downfield — 
about 12 yards for tiie dew cross — and 
then turning and r unning directly across 
the field. Sot: of an L-shaped pattern. 
Rather than finishing as a vertical pass 
route, it is a horizontal route. But the 
defensive back is forced to cover the 
receiver in a vertical way. 

“The receiver is always at an ad- 
vantage from the snap because he 
knows where he is going and you do 
not,” said Tim McKyer, a Broncos 
comerback. ”So, he gets the step ad- 
vantage and then he runs across the field 
and yon are playing catch-up all the 
way. I mean, you’ve got to haul it when 
yon’ie covering a fast guy horizontally 
even more than vertically. At least in the 
vertical, you can backpedal and turn and 
get position.” 

Fritz- Shurmur, the Packers’ defen- 
sive coordinator, said: "We’re very 
good at it, and Denver is very good at it. 
They can run them shallow and deep, 
and it makes you play your defense 
differently, especially in the area where 
you might want to stack your defense in 
layers of pass coverage." 

For Green Bay, Robert Brooks and 
Antonio Freeman are receivers who run 
this route with flair. 

Freeman used it against the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers in the National Conference 
championship game for a 27-yard, 
second-quarter score that helped Green 
Bay roll to a 23-10 victory. 

"I call Brooks full speed and Free- 
man warp speed," said Mark Collins, a 
Green Bay comerback. “I see these 
guys every day in practice, and both of 


them are dangerous after the catc h . The 

crossing patterns make sure they get the 

ball quickly. -Then they bum you with 
moves and speed. Defenses today are 
designed not to give up fee big pay. 
They are stacked to keep you from hit- 
ting the deep 60-yard bomb. 

"So, you cross, you throw for five 
yards — and then run for 55. Brooks or 
Freeman can do that.” 

For Denver, Ed McCaffrey, 6 feet 5 
inches (1.95 meters) and 21 5 pounds (97 
kil o g rams ), and Rod Smith, 6 feet and 
190 pounds, are resilient in traffic. Mc- 
Caffrey’s crossing pattern and catch in 
the playoffs against Kansas City caught 
the Chiefs in a blitz and with the de- 
fender on McCaffrey picked, or slowed 
by being rubbed into another player. The 
fourth-quarter play went for 43 yards, to 
the Chiefs’ one-yard line and set up the. 
winning score — a Terrell Davis one- 
yard run in Denver’s 14-10 victory. 

“We don’t mind taking a hit,” Smith 
said. “And we know how to get fay the 
first guy.” 

Don Beebe, Green Bay s receiver 
playing in his sixth Super BowL said: 
^Linebackers are geared to stay in there 
and stop the run. They are not used to 
wide receivers coming in and out of 
their area of pass coverage. They have a 
.tendency to lose you. They are looking 
in at play-action and play-fakes in the 
running game. You are flying right past 
them to get free. Really, what you are 
doing is stretching the field in a different 
way — horizontally.” 

Brett Favre, the Packers’ quarter- 
back, said the crossing pattern is most 
dangerous when defenses are in man-to- 
man coverage. 

“You’ve got man coverage on a re- 
ceiver and let’s say the defensive back 
gets rubbed or picked on the inside by 
one of your players or one of his as he’s 
r unning across in coverage,” Favre 
said. “Then you’ve got them. Your guy 

is running free. And when the blitz is on, 
forget iL No one is there as a backup. 
That makes it dangerous for the defense. 
In that case, a 4- or 5-yard pass com- 
pletion can go a long way.” 

It is a play that takes extreme ad- 
vantage of any defensive holes in the 
middle of the field. And even though it 
is most effective against man-to-man 
pass coverage, it can work beautifully 
against zone pass coverage, too. 

“There is a lot of traffic out there 
anyway in the passing game and then, if 
you’re in zone and a receiver is crossing, 
he is going in and out of people's zone 
responsibility,” Green Bay comerback 
Doug Evans said. “Is he in my zone or 

your zone? Your responsibility or mine? 
This creates confusion. And, too, it 
makes the linebackers play more hon- 
estly. They may he gearing up for the 
running game or for a blitz. If a guy is 
crossing, it makes them stay hack on 
their heels more.” 

Broncos comerback Darden Gordon 
said, "You’ve got to make decisions on 
♦his play, and you have to make the right 
ones or it will cost you. We are looking 
for it Td guess die Green Bay defense is 
looking for iL Both better be pre- 
pared." 



SEEING DOUBLE By Dave Tuller 


ACROSS 

1 Where the 1S86 
World Series 
was woo 

5 Lot 

9 Automotive 
pioneer 

13 Prepare to go 
home, in a wry 

19 Onetime 
A meric a’s Cup 

21 Kind of service 

22 Listender 

23 Coffee addict's 
meal? 

25 Special 
c or respondent 

26 "Soap* spinoff 

27 HmnptyDumpty 
short? 

29 Like ghost 
stories ' 

33 Saying nothing 

35 Nets 

36 Awakened 

37 Computer 
program input 

41 TidMt place: 
Abbr. 

42 Sch. subject 

45 Plowing woe 

46 Hydrocarbon 
derived from 
petroleum 

47 1962 NASA 
success 

49 An otherwise 

well-behaved 

. litf? 

S3 One-on-one 
sport 

55 Chanel 


70 Divided into 
-sections 

72 Highflier's 
home? 

73 Oceania and 
brothers 

75 Some 
construction 
boa ms 

76 Part of a wagon 
train 

77 Profit 

79 Jump causer 

81 Old Tonight 
Show" theme 
writer 

82 Grade 

S3 Tot's 
plaything? 

86 Fumes 

88 Gathering 


14 » precaution 

•» 

57 -Voices Cany* 
vocalist Maan 

58 9 ffs*ctorEpps 
56 Lukifa “90210" 

role 

v^arepetinv* 

name 

» Landscape's 


90 Sale item 
label 

91 Wife, with . 
“the” 

82 Crew need 

93 NthgoodtA 

95 Nobel or 
Celsius, e-g. 

96 Ababa 

98 Had 

99 Sells 

161 What to serve 
stew in? 

165 Hard 

168 Natural gas 
component 

169 Ice cream as still 

lue? 

115 Passes 

116 Perfectly 
healthy, to the 
Army 

117 Person who 
cracks a whip 

118 Cant stand 

119 Kind of bome or 
room 

120 Russian river 

121 Tax 


DOWN 

1 Gal of song 

2 1970's Chinese 
premier 

3 Erhard’s 
discipline 


4 Part of a toil-free 
long-distance 
number 

5 Less exposed 
_ 6 Identical 

7 Haughtiness 

8 .Woodworking 
groom 

9 Control 

10 Blockers, e^g. 

11 Vestige 

12 Twilled fabric 

13 Verbal dueling 

14 God, . with “the” 

15 Cords 
-16 Purine 

alternative 

17 "LaurT 

18 Brickmaher's 

furnace 

20 Jewish teacher 
24 Sentence 
completer 

28 Swiveling part 

29 Family head 

30 Some Badi 
composkkms 

31 Ranch 
infestation? 

32 Underway to 
over there 

34 Consumer 
38 French 
clergyman 


DmT^squartertadt, John Elvray, gearing up for practice m San Diego re the Broncns prepare for the Pactor^ 

Despite Elway , the Broncos Look Outgunned 

Denver, however. needs i* sev- 
eral exactly right lo win. Guvn 1 ij>.uq 
the other hand, can simply play ,l *£*J* 


By Thomas George 

New York Tana Service 


Grown Bay (15-31 «. Damwar (15-4) 
The difference between these teams in 
records is one game. Both have 15 
victories, but Denver has four losses, 
one more than Green Bay. 

The differences between these 
teams on the field, however, are more 
striking. Green Bay is bigger in the 
trenches. Green Bay is bigger at tail- 
back. Green Bay is fester at receiver. 
Green Bay is regarded as the more 
physical team. This matchup is one of 
size versus quickness. 

Denver, me quick bunch, will rely 
on its offensive line and John Elway to 
make it happen in the passing game, in 
the pocket and on the run. Denver’s 


offense also needs to display the abil- 
ity to control the b&lL 

On defense, Denver needs to mix us 
coverages and become one of the few 
teams to confuse the Packers' quar- 
terback. Brett Favre. 

The Denver defense might be able 
to do iL On offense, though, it is a long 

Supaa Bowl Matchup 

shot The Green Bay linebackers, led by 
Seth Joyner, are too fits! and too strong 
lobe run around or over by the Bronco 

ranning back Terrell Davis. This makes 

Shannon Sharpe, the Denver tight end, 
the key for the Broncos. A huge game 
from turn, making linebackers drop into 
and opening running 
, gives Denver a chance. 


— chvsical amt exacting on "*5“** 
of the ball — and prevail. Ttw 
won the last 13 Super Bou ts. Malt it 
14. Pmiii'U* nt; Pin ters. 3 I 

■ Oddsnmker* Ijkt^rtvn Bay fe 

The Green Bay Packet* wk T 
favored bv 1 l»e point* over the Demcr 
Broncos ’bv Ladbrokes, the Bnush 
bookmaker, The Associated re- 
ported from New York. 1 he Packers 
running back Dkvsey Levciu* was me 
favorite to score the tirsi uuiehdtraft. 

In Las Vegas, about half of the 
sports books also had the Hackers as 
\ i lA-pomt favorites while other* hw 
them favored by l 2 pomi-v 


A New Tiger Emerges in Melbourne 



The tesocuaed Press 

MELBOURNE — Another tiger of 
Thai parentage is on the prowl in big- 
time sports. Tamarine Tanasugam 
mauled the French Open champion Iva 
Majoli at the Australian Open on Friday, 
advancing to die round ot 16. 

An unknown compared with the 
golfer Tiger Woods, who has a Thai 
mother, the Los Angeles-bom Tamarine 
still made a big impression, needing 
slightly more than an hour to eliminate 
the No. 4 seed, 6-0, 6-2. Majoli, the 
player who kept Martina Hingis from 
sweeping all four Grand Slam tourna- 
ments last year, was the highest wom- 
en’s seed to fall so far. 

“I’m shocked — it’s like I still can’t 
believe that tins really happened,’ ’ said 
Majoli, who added that she had been 
playing well in morning practice after 
two good rounds here. 

“She was controlling lots of points/ 
but even when I did have a chance, my 
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David Gny/Rcmcrc 

A victorious Cedric Pioline of 
France returning to Alex Corretja 
of Spain at the Open on Friday. 


balls would just go and I had no idea 
where they were going," she added. She 
gave Tamarine credit for not losing her 
nerve playing a top seed. 

Also ousted Friday were the men s 
No. 1 1 Alex Corretja, of Spain, who lost 
to Cedric Pioline of France, 6-2. 6-1, 6- 
4, ami the women’s No. 13 Lisa Ray- 
mond. who was outlasted by Patty 
Schnyder of Switzerland, 2-6, 6-3. 8-6. 

Ten of the 16 men’s seeds have been 
el i m inated, but only No. 3 Michael 

Th»A»t»ali»wOmw 

Chang is among the top six. Five of the 
women’s seeds are gone. Among the 
lesser-knowns who advanced was 
Hicham Arad, one of two Moroccans 
still in the field. He beat Francisco 
Clavet of Spain, 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1, 
in his second straight five-set match. He 
eliminated No. 15 Mark Philippoussis 
in the second round. 

Pete Sampras, the men's defending 
champion, rolled on, as did Petr Korda, 
the man in the top half of the draw who 
most worries him. Sampras defeated 
Magnus Gustafsson of Sweden, 7-5. 6- 
3, 6-4, and will play Arazi. 

After allowing only one break point 
and serving 18 aces, Sampras said, “I 
have no complaints about the way my 
performance is progressing so far and in 
the future dungs are looking real 
smooth.” . 

Korda moved toward a possible semi- 
final clash with Sampras by beating the 
American qualifier Vince Spadea, 6-2. 
7-6 (1CL8), 6-2, and then doing three 
exuberant scissors kicks on Center 
Court to mark his 30th birthday. 

“I couldn't do 30 of them because I 
would die,” said the left-hander, who 
lost to Sampras in five sets at Wimble- 
don last year and then beat him in five at 
the U.S. Open. He next plays Pioline. 

In contrast, Tamarine was decidedly 
low-key: “Last night 1 was thinking, 
OJK., 1 just ny to play my best tennis 


today, and it’s a good opportunity if I win 
because it is die first time 1 beat a Top 10 
player, and if I lose, I think, it's OJC 


I never think that I am going tokavc 
a chance, even ai 5- 1 .** in die .second set. 
“because I know Iva. nIw’s going to 
fight back.” 

"So l just concenuviti*," >he *UcA 
“one by one. not to nidi m my games. 1 ■- 
think I’ played pretty g.vd today, mu a 
missing a lot.” V 

Tamarine ’s father ow ned a Thu res- 
taurant on Hollywood Bon levar.l. but 
she moved with her jurer.Ls bad to 
Thailand when she 5. She has dual U.S. 
and Thai citizenship. _ 

She now faces No. 9 SaitdrineTesuKL 
who advanced with a 6-4. o-2 victory 
over Adriana Gcrsi of the Czech Re- 
public. 

No. 2 Lindsay Davenport beat Flora 
Perfetri of Italy. 6-2, 6-2. but said she 
wasn't quite back to the good fonu she 
enjoyed at the end of 1997. when ste won 
six singles titles. As No. 2 seed, "you 
have more to prove and you want to pb? _ 
even better." she said. She next play* N* 1 
1 5 Ruxandra Dragotnir. a 6-2. 7-5 m 

over Florencin Luhut ol Argentina. 

No. 8 Conchita Martinez beat Anre- 
Gaelle Sidot of France. 3-6. 6-0. 6-3- 
and next meets Barbara Schett of Aus- 
tria, a 6-3. 6-1 winner over Natasha 
Zvereva of Belarus. 

Venus Williams, fresh from beUiBS 
her sister, Serena, provided some lack- 
adaisical play and high comedy. 
before finishing a 6- 1, 6-4 viciatyv vcr 
Amelie Mauresmo of France, she miss- 
hit a first serve high into the btowj* 
Mauresmo had a point tor a 5-2 lod® 
the second set before Williams dun? 0 * 
back. 

The men’s No. 4 Jonas BjnrkitBA h** 
few problems in a 7-5. 6-3. 6-4 vicUHY 
over Fabnce Santoro of France, ad- 
vancing to a fourth-round meeting*** 
Byron Black of Zimbabwe, whotetf 8* 
American qualifier Stew Campbell. ^ r J 
4. 6-0, 6-2. * 

Karol Kucera. the unseated Sto* 4 * J 
who won the Sydney tuncup Lot 
beat Daniel Nestor ol'C anacta. 6-2.?4* l ! ~ 

3). 6-1. He now faces Ku-haix! FnXiW 
of Australia, who boat Seb«tf fcn UK* 
of Canada, o-o. < \-2 . 4-6. t*-.V 


boskally 

40 Wasdvtnufl 

42 Yestt, fruit and 
nuts? 

43 Tree with pods 

44 -The Gift of the 
Magi" feature 

48 Moosttrinttie 
Strait of 
Messbta 

50 Scottish 
landowners 

51 Thread: Prefix 

32 “ cloud 

toner 

54 OneofHemy 
vnrssix 

58 Flirt with, 
maybe 

59 Less sane 

61 "W«BZ*ck"aod 
•Jeaufa" 

62 5L Patrick's 

borne 


68 Land og the 
Rubicon 

67 Guys 

68 SnnDpax 
symptom 

69 Let go 

70 Suffix with 
eado- or proto* 

71 Ulone 

74 Gold coins of 
, ancient Rome 

76 Central vein of a 
leaf 

77 On&afa 
ballroom couple 

78 Sport 

(traddUse 

vehicles) 

60 O. Henry 
Award-winning 
author TOlie 

82 Whiplash 
preventer 


83 Flawlessly 

84 English poet 
Dawson 

85 Cuss (out) 

87 Marmoti and 
such' 

89 Savers by 


107 Singer Adams 

110 Radcrthnlt 
HaD-of-Famer 
Holman 

111 Down 


112 Somewhat 
exotic meat 

113 Abbr. after a 
general's name, 
maybe 

114 Aim 


Hornets Keep Rockets Under a ‘Dark Cloud' 


94 Had poo modi Of 

95 “What 

thooT 

96 Swiftly 

97 Deep, unnatural 


Solution to Puzzle of Jan. 17-18 

m 


100 Man Renoir film 
heroine 

101 Basis 

102 

(eclectic 


193 Great, in slang 
104 Dwindle 

106 Roetini 

subject 



CcmpdribiOtr Staff FmnD*f*xhrs 

Charles Barkley called Houston’s . 
five-game losing streak a “dark cloud’ ' 
that had nothing to do with injuries. 

“We’re struggling right now, man,” 
Barkley said after toe Rockets' 93-86 
loss Thursday night to the Hornets in 
Charlotte. “We’ve got more pressing 
concerns than injuries. 

Those concerns involve Houston’s 
efforts to acquire- the point guard Da- 
mon Stoudamire from the Toronto Rap- 
tors — and the Rockets’ apparent will- 
ingness to give up as many as three 
players to make a deaL 

“We’re in an emotional funk right 
now — we’ve got to do something about 
that ffi nia situation,” said Barkley, who 
finished with 13 points. 


The Hornets won toe game Thursday 
on the shoulders of David Wesley who 
scored 28 points. He made a 3-pointer 
from the top of the key to tie it at 70 with 
9:47 left. He then blocked Rodrick 

MBA Roundup 


Rhodes s lay-up attempt at the other end 
and hit another 3-pointer from the left 
wing. 

9 V'?* p jr B w Grant Hill 
scored 35 points as Detroit got back tn 
the 500 mark with a victo^owr tte 
Clippers in Los Angeles. 

With the Pistons ahead 80-69 Joe 
Dmnars hit a 3-pointer to start a 9-0 run 
that put Detroit in front 89-69 with 
left The Pistons played without Brian 


Williams, who in sukhnejfo 
m ms lett knee 

. ^ CUrrc* muled bv 43- 
the third quarts before Hill 
straight , nouns u> budd ,hr 1 

in K Pjn^tfJtfhacwcUi 
tn the third quat (ci lUN \\ w p, s] 

to-54 entering the final m 

bhawn Kemp led mx nbvm 
w,th ** lwi«K hi 
£f SSt' na p, aih, w-ft«w 

KUput It 
'OKed 16 

who have detailed 5nenunen 
m their hs. 
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MEN’S FASHION / A SPECIAL REPORT 


Tailoring and Sportswear Merge to Make the Classic Cool 
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ARlS — When Yohji 
Yamamoto sent oat his entire 
fall menswear collection worn 
by women friends — albeit 

mosily androgynous types like the bean- 
pole former model lues de la JRressange 
and the skinny actress Charlotte Ramp- 
ling — jt marked a fashion moment. 

After years of gender bending and 
role reversal, fashion seems to have 
reached a balance between the sexes 
that may be easier to achieve in the 
4 wardrobe than in the workplace, 
ci 'f Now men can wear fluffy sweaters 
and velvet suits as nonchalantly as 
women can don male tailoring. And 
with nothing less to prove about how 
outrageous men's clothes could be. the 
French fall shows, which ran through 
the weekend, are about discreet luxury 
and a return to traditional tailoring val- 
ues as seen through a prism of modem 
sportswear. 

For new generation designers, it is 
now cool to be classic — providing that 
the eternal nude wardrobe has absorbed 
evolutionary fashion changes in fabric 
and ease. The result? A revival of tail- 
oring that incorporates die sportswear 
■ ...*■* 5; revolution and the overwhelming “cas- 
i. ualization” of fashion. Read comfort 
^ £ fabrics, a super-light construction and 
. athletic details. 

-21 J Paul Smith, once a streerwear de- 
signer, continued his love affair with die 
* t aristocracy dial he began last season. 
/ ■ Smith grabbed from milord’s dressing 
room the glen checked suit, swanldiy 
-■'ii;. cut with a single vent at thebacfca tena- 

- ‘ k:- cotta tweed jacket and a pair of shrimp- 

- pink cords, a chalk striped city suit and 
■•V an embroidered velvet evening vest 

•' re. . Those elements were mixed together 

---to give an insouciant touch to the clas- 
. : sics and to create from the traditional a 
: . J modem-romantic wardrobe. Although 

— the first, countrified part of the show, 
•« with its leafy backdrop, bird-em- 
broidered vests and Duke of Windsor- 
style tailoring was the strongest, the 

■ urban velvet suits and short fitted coats 

Rli-fMQ were stylish- 

But Smith insisted that seeing the 
l ; [ i;||j- Jthow was only the half of it. 

'• “You have to look inside!" he said, 

- referring to the handmade shirts, the 
!' hand-stitched purple silk lining to a 
;; black velvet jacket and the ribbon of 

crimson velvet inside the waistband of 
" Prince of Wales pants — old-style tail- 
_ . ©ring details that are now cherished. 

In his ownhard-man fashion, Thierry 

• Mugler was also on the English gen- 

• tleman tack, giving traditional men’s 
- suitings a witty spin by using dog-tooth 

check and herring-bone for sweaters; 
gray flannel boots completed the total 
look. Touchy-feely fabrics Ukechenille 


From left, Yohji Yamamoto’s big coat and loose tailoring worn by the former model Ines de la Fressange; Hermes's sporty zippered cashmere 
cardigan with contrast color and flecked sweater with tailored pants, and Paul Smith's mismatched check suit and bird-embroidered velvet vest. 

and boiled Shetland softened Mugler’s 
military cut, and moved the line forward 
in a strong show. 

To prove that young designers are 
into tailoring, the Transylvanian Udo 
Ediing opened his show Friday of sleek 
modem suits with tailoring patterns 
drawn on the bodies of his models, 
jackets made out of the canvas toile or 
just a pair of gray flannel lapels. Dufc 
Schoenberg er from Cologne gave the 
traditional a twist by making tailored 
cargo pants with open pockets and put- 
ting thick, knits oyer, jackets. 


Men's fashion is now about not state- 
ments but details — hence Hermes en- 
capsulating discreet luxury by using its 
legendary silk prints just ou the under- 
side of a pocket flap on a sweeping 
highwayman's coaL Everything in this 
show was ultra-subtle, from the sym- 
phony of grays lighted with a flash of 
sky blue, primrose yellow or spring 
green, through the sportswear details: 
the crisscross underarm gusset on jack- 
ets, the leather toggle on the zipper of a 
cashmere cardigan and the glazed-kid 
sneakers. 


The designer Veronique Nichanian 
played gracefully with Hermes signa- 
tures like butter-soft leather, and if the 
parade seemed whisper quiet, it was also 
ultra -classy. 

At Lanvin, Dominique Morlotti was 
also into discretion, adding only colors 
like wine-dreg red and bruised-plum to 
his palette of grays, chocolate to tobacco 
browns and beiges — although variety 
came with interesting textures from fel- 
ted wools and alpaca through tough 
leathers and padded cottons. Since mod- 
em fashion is in the mix, Lanvin caught 


that in gray parka matching the suit 
underneath as though sport and city had 
melded into one look. Morlotti is strong 
on outerwear, especially well-propor- 
tioned short, sporty coats and the oc- 
casional sweep of long. 

Just when you thought that the short 
topcoat, from car coat to knee length, 
was the height of fashion, the fall col- 
lections are coming up with a challenge. 
At Issey Miyake, the designer Naoki 
Takizawa gave long coats his best shot, 
making them modernist in silicone- 
glazed cotton, as soft as jerseys when 


the fabrics were washed in an alkaline 
solution, or luxurious in cashmere, with 
funnel necklines. They also came as 
beige scarf coats with 'fringing at neck 
and hem. Those neutral colors in in- 
ventive fabrics contrasted with the eye- 
popping batik prints that opened the 
show, but worked only when the partem 
was reduced to faded dots on a shirt. 

Joe Cascly-Hayford showed a col- 
lection as if, in the British designer's 
words, a "hidden camera" liad filmed 
tough guys in a public housing project. 
If you torgot the knickers l especially in 
fluffy mohair) and the low-slung pants 
with flopping from flaps, there were 
strong tailored pieces. The designer saw 
double, putting a short sleeked sweater 
over a long version and using the double 
shirt as a signature. Casely- Hay ford 
also endorsed the zippered cardigan that 
is becoming die alternative jacket of the 
new fall season. 

The absence of color, with a pre- 
dominance of gray, is putting designers 
with a strong palette out on a limb. 
Chrisiophe Leninite handled color well 
for his close -lo-thc-body, French school- 
boy silhouette, playing with bordeaux 
and putplc for a felt coal and its scarf'. 

When you think of the subtly of 
Claude Montana's past palette with its 
tender gradations of tone, his colors 
seemed out of sync not just with current 
fashion, but also with his own aesthetic. 
He showed orange mohair coals, a brow n 
sweater licked with a pattern of glow mg 
flames and striped or window-pane 
checked suits in red and orange, allhough 
there were a few marginally quieter 
pieces in beige dog-tooth checks w uh the 
new softer shoulder and rounded neck- 
line. And the designer was defiant about 
his get-oui-your-sunglasses colors. 

“It's time to wake up with color." 
Montana said. 

Ignore die women models and 
Yamamoto's show was still appealing. 
Taking a generous silhouette, he created 
long coats and his signature square-cut 
suits, but gave thetn a spine of over- 
stitching at the back to emphasize the 
straight cut Tailors* hasting stitches 
were used as random decoration. 

Modem romantic was also the story 
in this collection, spelled out in the 
tactile fabrics, including the furry col- 
lars on coats, fleecy jersey jackets, dot- 
ted-cream or khaki cottons and damask- 
woven partem. 

But why those women, of different 
ages and types, to show the clothes? 

"I started by thinking about who is 
my customer." the designer said back- 
stage. “My customers are no! business- 
men and 1 know that many women wear 
my men’s clothes — and it seemed very 
normal." 


SUZY MENKES is fashion editor of the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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That Indefinable Air 
Of French Male Chic 


By Rebecca Voigbt 


P ARIS — Haughty and notori- 
ously self-critical. Frenchmen 
have a love-hate relationship 
with clothes and they are proud 
of it. While the English celebrate ec- 
. centricity, Italians radiate proud sen- 
suality. and Americans are a clean-cut 
team, the French manage to be both in 
and beyond fashion. 

Jean Paul Gaultier may put men in 
skirts, but he’s never without his classic 
blue and white stripe French sailor’s 
sweater. And the chain-smoking char- 
,'acters dressed down in minimalist dark 
• aits and skinny gray sweaters at a Paris 
fnllery opening today wouldn’r look out 
of place in one of Francois Truffaut’s 
New Wave classics. 

"I come from a country where 
... nobody dresses up, not even to go to the 
; .* *' theater, so France impresses me," said 
, Matthias Vriens, editor in chief of 
V-* Dutch, the European fashion magazine 
that is edited in Paris. 1 ‘A young French 
boy in a bourgeois navy blue coat and 
boring flannel trousers can be more in- 
triguing than someone in a pair of 
screaming orange pants by W&JlT." 

Fred Sanchez and Fred Bladou, the 
"sound illustrators” for fashion shows 
from Jil Sander to Calvin Klein, describe 
Jiemselves as "hyperclassic." Their 
. :hoice is a Gallic razor’s edge edit' suits 
ay Helmut Lang and Prada, Brooks 
Brothers shirts, and “Chelsea" boots 
torn the French shoemaker Weston. 

. This is topped with odd finds like a sky- 
tiue scarf that Bladou recently unearthed 
it Old England, Paris’s out-of-time pur- 
veyor of style from across the Channel. 

The Paris, press attache Guillaume 
Thai 11 et wears clothes to suit his urban 
ife on a bicycle, but he doesn't look like 
i New York City messenger. In khaki 
rhinos from APC and a Saint James 
urtleneck, he admits he likes being 


chic. “I might wear a suit, but without a 
tie,” he adds. “The French love fash- 
ion, but they’re snobby enough to know 
how to protect themselves from it." 

Seraphin DupeUier, a journalist and 
director on "Paris Modes," a weekly 
fashion television program, thinks 
French designers have losf touch with 
Frenchmen. “The Italians and the Amer- 
icans have a strong sense of marketing. 
They always design with a customer in 
mind. In France, we have such a high 
opinion of creativity, the idea of who will 
wear the clothes often gets lost" 

Reviving France’s men’s fashion 
identity .is a focus for Hedi Stimane, 
designer at Yves Saint Laurent. “It's in 
the shoulders,” says SUrnane of the clas- 
sic tailoring in the new collection in- 
spired by the period around 1969 when 
Saint Laurent designed the menswear 
hims elf. *Tm trying to get back to a 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres attitude like a 
YSL duffle coat over a sweater." 

The designer Christopbe Lemaire is 
into the same period. He likes the 
rumpled chic of crooners like Serge 
Gains bourg or Jacques Dutronc. "France 
hasn't had a dear style for the past 20 
years," be laments. "Men oo the street 
here look like traveling salesmen.” 

When he wants something new, Ed- 
ouard Lehmann, the French photo editor 
who works with Mario Testino, visits 
the Parisian tailor Francesco Rovito, 
whose style hasn’t budged since he 
made suits for Salvador Dali. 

The “old is better" point of view 
rules in French cinema, too. The cos- 
tumer Olivier Beriot, who worked on 
Robert Altman’s “Pret-a-Porter,” 
might mix Agnes B. and secondhand 
clothes from Paris's Guerrisold for a 
film set in modem France. 

In real life, the actor and documentary 
director Nils Tavernier goes for “non- 
stop jackets — the kind you can wear 
with anything." Tavernier says he is 
sensitive to clothes, but admits his own 
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Christophe Le mu ire’s take on 
French chic with a pin-stripe suit. 

wardrobe is a limited mix of sneakers, 
biker jackets and pieces from old films. 

“I used to °et dressed at the flea 
market for 20 francs.” says the comic 
actor Elie Semoun. “I’ve been a mix of 
zazou, ska and punk, but I’ve never been 
out of a suit.” 

The interior designer Jean-Louis Ric- 
cardi, currently renovating Paris’s Cri- 
Uon, says the French can be the worst- 
dressed men in the world. “Change is 
not a way of life for the French, that’s 
their weakness, but also their strength." 
he says. It's a tradition he feels at home 
with. “I like strict clothes." he adds. 
“My ideal is the priesthood." 

The architect Christian Biecher 
agrees. “French style at its best is the art 
of turning your back on fashion." 


REBECCA VOIGBT is a freelance 
journalist based in Paris. 


Dusting Off the British Classics 

Venerable Brands Go Modem With Help From U.S. 


By Roger Tredre 


L ONDON — They never show 
on the runways. The fashion 
revolution of the 1980s passed 
them by. Their sales, led by 
classic English men’s tailoring and 
coats, have ticked over pleasantly but 
un spectacularly. 

It has been a long slumber, but British 
classic clothing companies are waking 
up at last. 

The most venerable brands in Britain 
— Burberrys, Austin Reed. Alfred Dun- 
bill, Daks-Simpson, Aquascutum — 
want a bigger slice of the fashion ac- 
tion. 

Austin Reed leads the charge this 
month with the relaunch of its 98 -year- 
old brand. The top-to-bottom spring 
cleaning marks a head-on bid for a new, 
younger customer. The strongest sign of 
their intent? The tennis star Greg Rused- 
ski has been signed up for an advertising 
campaign. 

Next off the block will be Burbenys, 
which last fall head-hunted the pres- 
ident of Saks Fifth Avenue. Rose Marie - 
Bravo, to lead what is being billed as the 
most radical overhaul in the company's 
history. 

Bravo, who describes Burbenys as a 
"world-class luxury brand.” is keeping 
her plans under wraps. But the launch of 
an upfront new advertising campaign 
next month, photographed by Mario 
Testino and featuring the model Stella 
Tennant, gives a strong hint that Bur- 
benys, with sales of £270 million ($432 
million) last year, is heading for fashion 
with a capital F. 

History has proved both burden and 
blessing to Britain’s classic companies. 
“British companies have been clogged 
up by their past," said Jeremy Franks. 
chiefexecutiveofDaks-Simpson. “The 
successes of the past should be a plat- 
form for the future.” 


Names such as Daks-Simpson and 
Austin Reed are making proud play of 
one of their strongest selling points — 
men’s tailoring made in Britain. Other 
companies which have moved away 
from their roots in manufacturing terms 
are refocusing on their Britishness. Al- 
fred Dunhill, which appointed Hackett 
founder Ashley Lloyd-Jennings as cre- 
ative director last summer, has launched 
a capsule collection titled "Made in 
England.” 

But in the modern fashion world, it is 
no longer enough to be simply classic. 
The serious global players have to offer 
something more: a sense of progression, 
of engagement with the modern fashion 
world. 

Daks-Simpson, which was acquired 
by the Japanese licensee Sankyo Seiko 
in 1991, is expanding its sportswear 
offer with the launch of a chino col- 
lection for next fall. 

Franks, together with other British 
executives, admits there are lessons to 
be learned from the Americans — not 
least from Ralph Lauren who turned 
British style into an American success 
story. 

At Burbenys, Bravo is assembling a 
galaxy of American retailing talent. In 
recent weeks, she has brought in J. Stan- 
ley Tucker from Saks Fifth Avenue to 
run menswear, Michele Smith from 
Barneys to run womens wear, and Robin 
Marino, formerly of Donna Karan and 
Ralph Lauren, to run accessories. 

A USTIN Reed is- also learning 
from the Americans. Key in- 
novations include new lines 
Reed Men and Sport Reed, a 
move into sportswear and the bridge 
sector. In a lavish trade presentation last 
month, the company said it saw major 
potential in the “smart-casual” mar- 
ket 

The new lines mix soft construction 
and high-tech fabrics — a world away 


from the old stiff-upper-lip Austin Reed 
tailoring. 

The changes at Austin Reed amount 
to a rebirth, argued Roger Jennings, 
retail managing director. "We’ve 
moved away from traditional British to 
modem British. We’re much more in 
line with designer brands in styling and 
image, but not at the same price 
points." 

Austin Reed has also set up a fully 
integrated design studio, now initiating 
styles and fabrics rather than operating 
through a team of buyers. 

T HE American Chris Pendleton, 
director of merchandising and 
retail at Aquascutum. says the 
American approach to mer- 
chandising can benefit by “dusting off 
• the British way of doing business. 

Pendleton’s approach at Aquascutum 
is less radical than the plans for Austin 
Reed and Burbenys. Aquascutum 
tested the waters with a more fashion- 
forward product in the mid-1990s with 
disappointing results. The chief exec- 
utive, James Pow, subsequently left to 
be replaced by Jiro Tanaka. (Aquas- 
etttum was bought in 1 990 by Renown, a 
leading Japanese manufacturer.) 

The revised Aquascutum approach is 
described by Pendleton as "a redefin- 
ition and update of classic clothing with 
the focus on coats and tailoring." 
Aquascutum also has plans lor a high- 
spend advertising campaign from 
March to put the brand back on the 
fashion map. 

No one is pretending these historic 
brands can “do a Gucci" overnight. 
But. at long last, as the millennium 
comes to a close, a stan has been 
made. 

And who knows? Maybe someday 
we’ll see them on the runway. 


ROGER TREDRE is features writer for 
The Observer. 


At Florence Fair, Soft Natural Fabrics Define 'Minimalist Sobriety’ 


By Lucie Muir 


F LORENCE — Just days before tire 
swanky menswear collections in Milan, 
Italian apparel and accessories designers 
unveileti their ake on fall/win ter 1998-99 
rt the prestigious menswear show Pirn Uomo in 
. Mbrcnce. 

' While Milan captured the short-term trends 
ram top-notch designers. Pitti Uomo gave a 
> ong-term vision of menswear from 632 clothing 
nd textile manufacturers in the medium to high- 
nd market niche. . 

Over the four-day show, the focus was on 


luscious fabrics, including feather light wools, 
baby alpaca, slippery' velvets and. above all, 
cashmere, which made the news on everything 
right down to underwear. 

~To get the right mood for die season’s soft 
tailored suits think Cary Grant, Humphrey Bog- 
art and the most dapper of English country gen- 
tlemen circa 1940. While for resilient outerwear 
looks in "cooked” soft-boiled wool, moleskin, 
thick-cut corduroy, big knits and warm tweeds. 
Think Brad Pitt in "Seven Days in Tibet” 

The great outdoors proved inspirational ar 
Tuscan Square which launched its. first men’s 
apparel line. The designer Pino Luongo used 
"Casentino" wool, a boiled wool worn by Tuscan 


farmers at the turn of the century, and updated it 
on jackets, shins, vests and even shoes. 

“The idea is to bring a little rusticity to refuted 
styles and show that traditional fabrics can be 
extremely modern with -the right cut and color.” 
said Luongo. As well as the nobby wools, Tuscan 
Square combined corduroy sports jackets with 
moleskin pants and loden vests. All were 
matched by earthy shades of olive green, clay, 
smoke and berry. 

Staying outdoors, Canali. Hollywood’s favor- 
ite suit maker, .contrasted wool and cotton on 
sleeves and hoods in its new outerwear col- 
lection. As to the importance of next season’s 
natural fabrics, the company’s public relations 


official Elizabetta Canali, said, “The days of 
experimenting with technical fabrics are over. 
Now there’s a minimalist sobriety in the shape 
and cut of men’s clothing and, even though the 
fabrics may seem simple, they are extremely 
.precious.” 

Marzotio, the Textile and apparel giant un- 
veiled soft, loose-fitting corduroy jackets with a 
Prince of Wales check to its Principe line, while 
casual tweed suits and Shetland wool knits came 
center-stage in its trendy DVO line. 

Another leading textile and clothing nam* 
Ermenegildo Zegna, showed lightweight anoraks 
marie with its trade mark fabric Microtene. Tie 
peach-skin hand of this natural cloth makes act- 


ivewear wateiproof. Zegna was among those to 
deconstruct and take lining s out from jackets to 
give minimal weights and shapes. In a work of 
tailored engineering, it presented the edge-cut 
caban , in a weightless wool flannel, which rook 
shape on the body. 

Understated and pricey said it all in 
Valentino's floor-length alpaca overcoats, Maria 
SartinTs cashmere leisure suits, and Monde di 
Marco’s cashmere jeans. Even ties are set to be 
luxurious in the finest-gauge cashmere, flannel 
and wooL 


LUCJE MUIR is a fashion writer based in Mi- 
lan. 
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Lure of TV’s Big Money Could Quickly Change the Face of European Soccer 


fWCTTwd&nsJ Herald Tribune .. 

F OR YEARS I have’ 
been argoiag with my 
European colleagues 
^that Manchester United will ' 
• 'someday qdft playing in Bri- 
:-tain, that Barcelona will 
Vbrcatjtetiestw^ 

^league ant£ that other top 
: 'Clubs wQtfofiow suit to form 


soccer’s version of the Na- 
tional Football League- 

My side of the argument 
grew stronger after the NFL 
recently signed a series of 
television contracts wrath at 
least $17.6 billion over die 
next eight yean. 

The day is fast approach- 
ing when the major soccer 


dubs in Europe — Inter Mi- 
lan, Juventas, Bayou Mu- 
nich- — will be receiving sim- 
ilar offers. Do you think 
they’re going to ton up their 
noses at such money? 

“It win be interesting to 
see whether their govern-, 
meats will permit it,” Dick 
EbersoL president of NBC 


Super Bowl XXXII on Television 


1 Tft B SowBoa(XXnanJaR.2ltM0ns 

■'* « ftl8pjn.eS£A««dtaBtodwtM,ft 
«BbrB*!aNlfe8» toaowfngeaunbtae: 
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TV 
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Bonaire ESPN 
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Kenya ESPN 
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Macau ESPN1STAR TV 
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Malawi ESPN 
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Nepal STAR TV 
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Senegal ESPN 
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Swltwrimtd C a n a l i l> aitcal08P 
Syria Orbit EBPWSTARTV 
TahU CanMfPrancolESPN 
Tblawn CTV7ESPMSTAR TV 
T^CdtarSTARTV 
Tanzania ESPN 
TbaBendTWESPWSTARTV 
TOgo ESPN 

TrMdadlTbbMOESPN 
■IMeia fttlBV 
TMaySIMITV 
TbrtsnartoteiSTAHTV 
Ukraine STAR TV 
UAE Orbit ESPWSTAR TV 


OS. Samoa ESPN 
Ibbabistart STAR TV 
Vmia&i STARTV . 
VanmalaClLl — PHTart partaAia. 
Vietnam ESPN/STM TV 
Yaman OibbrESPNBIARTV 


Zlmbedwa ESPN 

PMn chack local iMfcigo tor daw. 


Sports, said from San Diego a 
few days before his net- 
ware's telecast of the Super 
Bowl on Sunday. . 

Ebersol pointed oat that 
European soccer is inter- 
twined with die mightiest 
political forces on die Con- 
tinent. American football 
knows few such constraints. 
The NFL is a commercial en- 
tertainment whose prime dir- 
ective is to earn the highest 
possible television ratings. 

But, as hard as it is to be- 
lieve, European soccer is 
headed in that direction. It 
has nothing to do with copy- 
ing America; it has 
everything to do with ex- 
ploiting, and being exploited 
by television. 

According' to European 
sports-mazkefing insiders, 
unofficial discussions of a 
Soper League have- already 
begun on the basis that sach a 
league would gross $2 billion 
annually — roughly equal to 


In America/ Ian Thomsen 


quickly 
the Stipe 


the NFL's television income. 

At first the Super League 
clubs would maintain allegi- 
ances with their domestic 
leagues — Manchester 
United, for example, would 
continue to play in the Eng- 
lish Pretntaship. Very 
. that would change as 
: Soper League clubs began 
compering against each other, 
iwing their windfall to buy 
star players at every position. 

If Manchester united is 
dominating English soccer 
now, imagine how dungs 
will be after a few years of 
heavy-duty splurging. 

“At what point is it no 
longer good entertainment 
for Manchester United to 
stay in the Premier League,” 
asked Peter Sprogis, man- 
aging director of Prisma, erne 
of the leading international 
sports-and-tel e vision mar- 


keting firms, “because re- 
member, entertainment is 
what drives TV?” 

Sprogis is one of many in 
his field who believes the big 
clubs will have to make a 
decision sooner rather than 
later. All trends seem to be 
leading Europe toward the 
conclusion fanned by Amer- 
ica long ago — for better or 
for worse — that sports at the 
most lucrative level are mov- 
ing-pictures entertainment, a 
suspenseful narrative played 
out by star performers, a de- 
rivation of Hollywood. 

The European Court of 
Justice already has dynam- 
ited tradition with a ruling 
that has guaranteed free 
agency and freer movement 
across European borders for 
athletes. This has invited the 
top clubs to begin assembling 
talent from every country in 


the European Union. 

The next step was the rev- 
olutionary decision by the 
Italian and Dutch govern- 
ments to permit individual 
clubs io negotiate their own 
television rights. 

The German government 
appears to be headed down 
the same path, and the British 
might soon follow. What this 
means, starting with the 
1999-2000 season in Italy, is 
that Juventus, Inter Milan, 
AC Milan and the other gi- 
ants can increase their wealth 
at the expense .of the lesser 
clubs. It is one of those ir- 
reversible decisions — taken 
naively by the governments, 
perhaps — that might result 
in (he breakup of their own 
domestic soccer leagues. 

Once the television market 
succeeds in dividing the 
haves from the have-nots, the 
next logical step for the haves 
would be to move into their 
own exclusive community. 


Many of these clubs are pub- 
licly traded companies. A 
sense of tradition means little 
to shareholders. 

This year, as always, the 
Champions League final be- 
tween the top two soccer 
clubs in Europe is scheduled 
for a Wednesday night in 
May. Imagine bow much 
more valuable that game 
would be on a prime week- 
end afternoon, with plenty of 
advance notice and a live 
audience around the world? 

That’s how the Champions 
League final is going to be 
presented within 10 years. I’m 

betting. It will be preceded by 
several rounds of high-in tens- 
ity playoffs, followed by one 
or two weeks of outrageous 
media hype. Thar’s right — 
they might as well rename it 
the European Super BowL 

lan Thomsen is a senior 
writer for Sports Illustrated 
magazine. 


Penguins Stymie Devils With Barrasso’s 24 Saves 


Reuters 

Tom Barrasso made 1 1 of 
his 24 saves in the third period, 
helping the Pittsburgh Pen- 
gums bold on for a 3-2 victory 
over die New Jersey Devils. 

Jaromir Jagr and Stn 
Barnes each had a goal and an 
assist, and Kevin Hatcher also 
scored for Pittsburgh, which 
has won the last two meetings 
after losing five straight to 
New Jersey. 

Barrasso came up with sev- 


eral 

final 


in the 
y night 


final period Th 
after the host Devils closed to 
within one goal after Scott 
Niedennayer scored with 
12:13 re maining . 

Map!* Uafs X Blaefchawfc* 
o In Chicago, Felix Potvin 
stopped 23 shots for his 
second consecutive shutout. 
and Mats S oudan had a goal 
and an assist to lead the 
Toronto Maple Leafs past the 
Blackhawks. 


NDghty Docks 4, AvalanctM* 

3 In Denver, Paul Kariya re- 
corded a goal and two assists 
and linemale Teemo Selanne 
added three assists as Ana- 

NHL Roundup 

heim survived a late rally and 
snapped a seven-game losing 
streak against the Avalanche. 

Ryan 4, Rngar* 3 Rod 

Brind’ Amour and John Le- 
Clair each scored scored a 


£ 


wer-play goal, and Garth 
how made 31 saves to lead 
Philadelphia over the host 
Rangers, despite Pat LaFon- 
taine’s 1,000th NHL point. 
LeClair also had an assist, his 
299th point as a Flyer. 

BIubb 3, hstand&rm 3 In St. 
Louis, Zigmund Palffy scored 
the tying goal on a stellar in- 
dividual effort with 1:31 re- 
maining as New York 
salvaged a draw with the 
Blues. 


Kings 3, pwntlMiw lYanic 
Perreault and Glen Murray 
scored first-period goals and 
rookie Jamie Storr made 26 
saves as Los Angeles topped 
visiting Florida for its fourth 
straight victory. Craig John- 
son also scored for the 
Kings. 

Kurrieam* 4, Sonatora 2 In 

Ottawa. Jeff O’Neill opened 
the scoring with a sborthan- 
ded goal and added another 
early in the second period. 


Scoreboard 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHLSTANDmas 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 


KM 3— 33.1 


: P-Sn 



W L T 

PH 

GF 

, NewJento' 

30 15 

3 

63 

142 

PfiUodoi, da 

27 71 

9 

63 

144 

Wostiingjun 

24 17 

8 

56 

138 

N.Y. Rangeis 

16 21 12 

44 

124 

Florida 

15 25 10 

40 124 

NY- Islanders 

16 26 

7 

39 

125 


9 30 

1 

24 

84 

MOtmOAST CMVTSKM 


Montreal 

24 16 

7 

59 

149 

Pftbtangtl 

25 15 

9 

» 134 

Boston 

21 17 

9 

51 

119 

Ottawa 

19 22 

8 

46 113 

Buffalo 

18 21 

8 

44 

113 

Carolina 

18 26 

6 

42 

123 

Wll cSSi»L DWW0N 


QattB 

31 n 

8 

70 

152 

Detroit. . 

28 13 10 

66 

159 

St. Loots 

26 IB 

7 

39 

147 

Phoenix 

22 19 

B 

52 

139 

Chicago 

19 21 

9 

47 

116 

Toronto 

16 24 

7 

39 112 

PACfflC MVKWfl 


Colorado 

24 11 16 

44 151 

: Los Angeles 

21 19 

8 

50 

134 

Edmoatoci 

17 22 

9 

43 

122 

AnrSwkn 

11 25 

B 

43 

121 

San Jose 

17 24 

6 

40 

116 

Calgwy 

12 28 10 

34 

123 

Vancouver 

12 29 

8 

32 

127 


98 


Cm*MO S 1 V-% 

OINK ! I W 

V TriPBri«tC-0TWI9.(sW.2.O-.Yto«nII 

■ (McEochetnl i OfnHoon 6 (Redden Zbat- 
tok) ipp).4.C-Ho8er2(Kopon8tvGalhBi}3d 

' Period: C- ON«* 10 (Grfrea Weslny) (pp). 
M PvMfe C- Kapmen 18 (Kron) tat). SM* 

'in|rtC- 10-7-11—28. 0-11-10-12—33. 

‘ Go**: C- McLean. 0-Rhodes. 

PfaMNpbia 2 1 1-4 

N.Y.RB9M* 1 0 2-3 

k 1st period: P-LoCUr 34 QJmkos, Coffey] 

■ (pp).£ N.Y.- LedehlZ (RkHei) (pp). 1 P, 
BrlntfANior 22 GNBntom Coffey) (pp). 2d 

, porio* P-Fofboo S (Grafton, LeOaM 3d 
Period; N.Y.- LoFonftdne 19 (Kovale* 
Gretzky) Iptf - fc Mobn» 6 (Grattav D»> 
. -fardins) 7. N.Y.- KowJ e*9 (Steven* LoFon- 
tatne] MffNfcP- U124-32. N.Y.- la 


.N.Y^RfcMor. 
.PBIftaiti 2 I 9—3 

NetfJaraey ■ I T— 2 

T *1 Ported: P-Jogr 22 (F rands. Bomra) 2. 
P-HoteherlO (Stalin) WO. 2d Mo* NX- 
Robkm9(rhomB5j4,P-6am»16Uoflz)M 
Ported: NJ^Ntedonnoysr 8 (Gftnout 
AtnolQ Stwts oe 90M: P- 8-8-4—20. NJ^ 7-7- 
12—24. GedfiK: P-Banw so. N_UBradevr. 
Toronto 8 12-3 

Chicago 0 8 8-0 

1st Mote None. 2d Portote T-Sundbi 21 
(SmBh. KcreteV) 3d Period: T-Tientefoy 1 
CJohosuv SondM (pp). X T-Sdrarider 5. 
fen). Stats w W* T- 9-4-4— 20. C- 9-8- 
4—23. Gntes T-PoMn. C-Hodcetf. 
ILY.IriOBdHS 1118-3 

SI LADiS 8 12 0—3 

1st Portote N.Y- SmoSnsJd 8 2d Prafete 
N.Y^McCiibe2tSinodiBid>.3>SI.LMta,At- 
ctaynum 10 (Konrayit Poeschok) 2d Pafete 
SXjJSJurtnoft 19 (RIvea) S, St Loots. Coes- 
W 20 (TOlBBNi) & N.Y^ Pd«y 23 
(Lachance) CT: None. Shots on foci; N.Y.- 8- 
7-7- T— 21 SJ-- 12-8-12-4— 38L Cooks: N.Y^ 
Sato. SJ_-Pahr. 

feMterin 1 2 1-4 

CMmMto 8 1 2-3 

1st Portote ArSualto 7 CSetaMM. KartyaL 
2d Prafete A-Rydiet 5 {Socav Yong). 3, & 
Slide 23 (Kamensky) (pp). 4 A-Mkonov 6 
(Satannck Kartyn) 3d Mtote C-Deodmaah 
1& 4 A-Karfya )3 (Sefanoe, Rucddn) 7, c- 
Mtowi (KaaMrak»Foo»sfcrtmgerieAr 
14-4-12—32. C- 12-13-19—44 Corihra A- 
ShtatontaXr.C-fioy. 

BorWC 1.0 8-1 

UoA lplu 2 1 8-8 

isl Period: LJL-Perreauft 20 (Ga0o%, Ro- 
bfatoe) Z LAsMuntzy 13 (Stwnpet Thypio- 
km) X F-KnkN 4 UavanowKl Gagmr) 
(pp). Id Poriote LA^CJohnson 10 (Bytana. 
Btoie) 3d PMkte None. Shots M gori: F- 4- 
7-14—39. LAp 10*8-23. Cooks: F- 
VtanUeshmKk. LA-Stwr. 


BASKETBALL 


Major Colleok Scores 

Utah 57, Air Force 46 

Skutaref S2. WnsfttafltaoSt 72 

ArtzoM *7. OtegonS7 

Florida Sttt Wale Fomsf 59 

Htossiurtte6AN8.2iCtodnnaS6Lar 

Rftode totand Ta-Vbghda Tech. 44 

Hawiril4&Rleo<3 


NBAStanthmos 


EuroLeaoue 


ATLANTIC DNMON 


Miami 

NovYortc 

NewJaisey 

Washington 

Orlando 

Boston 

PhSorfelphto 

a 

CMcobo 

InAsn 

Atlanta 

□eveiand 

Chartotte 

Dntrajt 

MDwoakee 

Torerdo 

mn 


W 

L 

Pd 

Gfi 

25 

14 

Ml 

_ 

23 

16 

SSO 

2 

23 

17 

-575 

2V4 

21 

21 

500 

Sh 

20 

22 

.476 

6M 

17 

22 

436 

8 

13 

24 

351 

11 

ULMVnxM 



29 

12 

JB7 

— 

26 

12 

484 

TVS 

34 

14 

450 

2V4 

23 

16 

J90 

5 

34 

17 

485 

5 

2D 

2D 

-500 

£M 

19 

22 

M3 

10 

7 

33 

.175 

21% 

ST0IVBXM 



27 

12 

m 

— 

28 

13 

483 

— • 

23 

14 

490 

4 

18 

30 

X74 

814 

11 

30 

-268 

17 

7 

32 

;179 

20 

2 

37 

JB1 

25 

tcmmoK 



32 

9 

780 

VS 1 

31 

9 

J7S 


25 

13 

458 

514 ' 

23 

16 

490 

8 

17 

25 

AOS 

15W • 

10 

32 

338 

22VS 

7 

31 

■•184 

m 


Utah 

San Antonio 

MtaveBata 

Houston 

Vancouver 

Dotes 

Demur 

1 

Seattle 

LA Lakers 

Pbosnfc 

Portend 

Soamento 

LACippsrs 

Gokten State 


Houston 3d 13 M 21— M 

OMrtoffo 21 28 14 H- n 

H: Drader 8-1834 24 Mrtoner 7-7 1-1 19;. 
C: Westoy 9-19 M2MUce 8-17 W 19. R*- 
housds H-41 (WUs llli C43 (GrigcrlQ. 
Asseds-H.20 (D<«tar4),C25 (Mason «. 
ssansh 2S 18 28 25— M 

aswft 14 23 Ji 25— m 

S; TUdmond 11-21 4431. WBtanson 7-13 
*4 1ft C Kemp 10-150929. Hsnderson 8-14 
00 14. Bahooodr— S. 4) (Stewart 7). C 45 
atgoostsB 13J. Ass«s-S. 30(Dsher»ri, C 
330 WoM1«- 

Doftott 15 28 22 29- M 

UCMW 20 15 19 28- 74 

0: M8 12-22 U-143& Durness 7-1722 lfe 
CUppsa: Murray 4-14 4414, VranAoric44 1- 
29, Mnrtta 2-10449. (tekn o wlr p .61 (Lsno 
IQ. cappesAS (VrantcovfcS). Asststs— 0.13 
CHB-C CBppeio «2 OtafleioS. 


SECOND PHASE 
anotiPE 

Craatto Spff 731 Maocabl Tel Aviv 75 
TurkTotetemBaOlyrapiokiB. Greece 82 
■tanossMe Ofengtokte 23 point* Efeo 
Pttsor 22; MoooabiTei Ariv2U TuiKTetoham 
Ik Cieofla SpRin Porto U 
anoopF 

Lhnoges S3, Eterfautos Madrid 72 
Red ModtW 4X PAOK Satofrika 5B 
CSKA Moscow 82, BensttooTrarise 45 
stand usns. Bon. Trevloo 23 points 
Moscow 21.- PAOtCSatoa8n2Q;€studianles 
Madrid Ik Real Madrid Ifc Limoges 14 
OROUPO 

Ohtofi UoMfena 71. M Orthsa 48 
Paris StGsrznaln Uh BaitxtanodS 
Wndtr Bsbgna 81, Alba Bwln 46 
T8N— Wh Oidsr Botogtn 25 points; 
Banxlona 2k Aba Barite 2(k Qrimpte UuM- 
fooa Ik Ports St Genucin Ik PdwOrlMt 18. 
QBOOPH 

STSiwitoD AEK Athene 22 po Into 
Tsa my stom Botogno 21; Cbono Zagreb 2ft 
UBsnpor, Torttey ifc P urtaon Bdliiril 17; 
HopoeIJsrusafsn] 15. 


CRICKET 


4-DJtr match, mrr day 
THURSDAYS! KBIQST ON. JAMAICA 
Enstoid 293-4 


Soolh Afttar 241 for nine lo 50 oral 
AllSfKrio: 235 8149.5 OKS. 

South Airies wan by ste ram asd toads 1-0 
h test of bra e series. 


SKIING 


World'Cup 


WNWIIMM 

RMW PI CQRTDM D'AMPEZZO. fTALV 

1. Meferie Sochei Franca, one min. 1SL25 
MB 2. Rstfno HorusL Germany, T:l&4fe X 
Kmen Pntzsc Italy, 1:1X45; 4. HsM Zup- 
brigges , Swftasriond, 1:1&471 X Katharine 
Gatawehn, Gansmyr V.ISJk 6. Spate Bra- 
anv Stavanla 1:158k 7. RorencsMasnodn 
Franca, l:lkM» 8. BUana Perez ttaty. 


1:144X89. Krtsflne Krtsftman. Norway, and 
Tania SchneMwi Austria 1:16JJ7) 11. Pkabo 
Street (U&) 1:142a 

nnrm n [■rrirn l.KoHoSeL 
ringer, Genrasiy> 345 points 2. Renate 
Goetsdl Ansbta, 225: X Martino Eitt, Ger- 
many, 214r 4 tea Ido Kbstner, Half 20k 5. 
S octet 188; 4- HBde G«g, Germany: IBS; 7. 
ZorizripBML 17k 8. Hoeuri, 17k 9. Katharina 
Girisnsoha Genmny. 141; ta Aiaamdra 
MetembK Austria 124. 

OVMMU.Wtora ■rintitil-Segteger 
1J44 pokrts 1 Gerg 946; X Ertt 851; 4 Deb- 
omh CcmpognonL Italy, 781/5. Metesnflzer 
683:4. Yha Nowwt Suradat 44k 7. Goetschl 
591; & KastMT 54k 9. Zsrtrtggen 4» 1& 
Sachet 385. 

MP4iwo4wnnwi 

FMDAsr m xnzauBOU Austria 

1. Dldtor Cache . Swttzertmt 2 mte. 3135 
sk. (T rate. 15J5 saart adn. 1580 sec); 2. 
Htcaks Barite, Frantz. 2314? 
(1:1440(1:1546); X Jam- Lac Crabec 
Franca 231^7 (1:1524/1:1543); 4. Joerg 
GruetnafetaMv SwSzoriwid and Adrian 
Duvtlraif. France. 3010* (l:144Syi:155S); 
6. Andreas SdQRenr. Austria, 23U6 
(1:15^3/1:1423); 7. Warner Perattaner.ltafy, 
2m22(U165Sn:1557)i 8. Kristen GheSna. 
Haty and Maritas Hwmann , swttzeftand, 
22230 (1:14550:1575); 10. Hans Knmss, 
Austria £3225 0:16.1071 : 14.19). . 

HO T — L L farSar y .— t»L l.ScMffe- 
rer, 502; X Ite n no m Mala, Amnia 41fc X 
Stephan Ebertnsfeo Asshta, 27k A Creflet 
2725 WsmorFianz, AusMo. 253:4. BuriiR. 
341; 7- Ghedtaa 223: 5 Cud*, 21 2 9. Loss* 
iqw, Nor.197) 10. Harmes Tritel Austria 
IV. 

OVERALL (atom- M oo tnl; 1. Mofec 
1 40S poirdH X ScMifenr. 83* X Ebohorter, 
797;4.Mfchoef Von Gmenfgea Swflzeriand, 
54S 5 Kitbubs, 502 A KJedl Antes Aoraodt 
Norway, 47k 7. Owtofton Mara Austria 39k 
8. Franz cmd Paul AcflAa SwBzectand, 3ffc 

15 Atoerio Torate, Hatyv 365 


OUAITTBimALt. RETURN LEG 
Alula tea Bergamo 1. Rama 1 
Pama won 2-1 on oggragate. 

FOURTH NOUIdinCTTRW LEG 
Valencia 1 Barcelona 3 
Boraeteon won M on aggregate. 


TENNIS 


AugTRAUAMQPEM 

HOQWrOI MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
TMRD ROUND 

rum's sauna 

Psft Korda (6L Czech H, deL Vince 
Spodea U5, 4-2 7-4 (10-8), 4-2 Cedric PL 
oBnu Fc. del. Ates Canola (11). Spakv 4-26- 
1, 6-4; Byron Blade Zkntu def. Stove Comp- 
befl,U5.4A 6416-2 Knrol Kocm, Stowkin, 
det Daniel testae Can. 6-2 74 0-3). A-l. 

Htoham ArazL Morocco, del F iunchm 
aawt, Spate 4544 34, 6-24-1: Pete Sam- 
pras (12 U5.risf.MagnasGusta(ssoaSw»- 
deru 7-5 4-2 44 Jonas Bforfcmoa (4), Sara- 
den dll Fabrics Santana France 7-4 6-2 4- 
4; Rkhoni Fronttoi^ Austro So, Oaf. So- 
barten Loraau, Canoda, 44 4-2 44, 6-3. 

WORUM'SStMOUO 
Sambtee Tested £9), France, del Adriana 
Gersl Czech R. 4-4, 4-2 Undsay Davenport 
ZO. ILS. del Flora PerfaA Italy. 4-2 42 
Venus WIBcznv U5. del Areefe Mrairesraa 
Fnmczt, 6-1, 6-4: Ratonfeo Dragnaar (19, 
Romcmte dsf. Horenda Labat A15. 4-2 7-5 
Tanwrine Tanasugora Ttedtand. det. Iva 
Mafafi (fl, era, 42 4-2 Pony Sdmyder, 
5wfc.delLtoaRaynxindna).U-S.26,658- 
ts BortoraSchdL Austria, ifcLNatohoZvere- 
ra, Brtarus. 45 4-1; Gonddta Mortna (ffi, 
Sp. del AimoCoedeSiitot Pr,35 4& 45 


The Week Ahead 


Saturday, Jaw 24 

ATMxnos, Belfort Britain — men 
unaiert Waiid Crass Country Chdlenge. 

auto Memo, Ortamte Florida— Indy- 
as; Indy 200. 

BOWWLSDDBOa, St Motto switzertend 
-WoridCwp.taFeb.2S- 
ew e m Coloraba Sri Lanka— Sri Lan- 
ka vs. Zimbabwe, 2d 1-day MeraaGonab Jo- 
hannestwro, South Africa— Under-19 World 
CufttoFeb. 1. 

* OVCLWS0L Montarzey-MBico CHy — La 
Rato OcSsta Mexico 92 to Feb. 1. 

OOLrt Phuket HuWond — men Johrarie 
Water Classic, to Jan. 2S Scftftsdale, Ari- 
zona — men. Plwcntx Open, tteraagh Jon. 
2* West Patat Beoctw Florida— women Tbe 
(Mae Depot, to Jan. 24 Krtbia-Kona HawoB 


— senior raca Skins Gano 1o Jan. 25. 

inns, Wtaterboig, Germany — Worid 
Cup. to Jon. 25. 

RUODT UNION, Yrevtsa, Italy — Ihriy vs. 
Scoftaad. 

SKIMQ. Alpine Worid Cop: Kltrtwhel 
Austria— men's downhlto Cortina d'Ampez- 
za Italy — w om e n 's super-G: Btactannb, 
Conada — Freestyle Worid Cua to Jon. 25. 

OKI jumping. Oberefdorl Germany — 
SU Flying Worid ChampionsMpfc to Jon. 25. 

SSWSSMLWte Berta Germany — 
waid Sprint ChompteraMp^ to Jon. 2S Bu- 
dapest Hungary — European Short-Track 
Champtoasttips. ta Jan. 25 
soccer, friendly international Orionda, 
Hortda — United Sides vs. Sweden: Corata 
Castle Curt Botswana vs. Mnzanbique 
NnnfWa vs. South Africa. 

sumo, Tokyo— New Ysnr Grand Sum 
Tournament to Joil 25. 

-tennis. Metooume, Autfrafia — men, 
women AHitirdton Open to Feb. 1 . 
Sunday, Jaw. 2S 

athletics, Osaka Japan- Osaka In- 
temalona] Womens Morntttorv Kartsnrlm 
Germany — Indoor met IHM International; 
Donetok, Ukraine — Store of pole vaulting. 

cshc x et. Sydney, Ausfndo — Carlton 
and Union Ono Oay Series, second Bnrt. 

FOOTBALL. San Diego — NFL Super 
BowL Green Bay vs. Denver. 

mm, IGtzbuhel Austria —nwa Alpine 
World Curt siatam, combined' Cortina &tm- 
pezza holy — women. Alpine Worid Cup 
giant statoa. 

wocccst, Miami . U5 — frtenrty krtw- 
naftonal Hondona vs. Cdtombta. 

MoiroAY, Jan 26 

diathuwa Minsk, Befarus — European 
OwmpkwsWpB, to Feb. 1 . 

so W L PiDUia . st. Mortrt 5wBzeri(md 
— World CtanptonsNps. to Jim. 31. 

ctnCKET, Cbtornbrt Sri Lanka— Sri Lzm- 
knw. Zimbabwe, 3d LdayMemritonaL 
Tuesday, Jan. 27 

osm cnr t. Sydney, Anstnrta — Canton 

and Untoa One Day Series H necessary. 

socc m. Bangkok, Tbailanri — friendly 
tnteim&onal Thailand vs. South Kama 
Wednesday, Jan. 28 
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ATHLETICS. Boston — Boston Indoor 
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Brassieres and Deadly Yogurt 
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TVT 1 ^ — Recently. one of our lo- 
TV news shows in Miami did a 
sP«ial investigative report on — I 
__ f ~ r • — orassiere sizes. The station 
Promoted this report relentlessly for 
days. Every few minutes you'd 
aear an announcer’s voice saying, with 
an urgency appropriate for imminent 
553 “!; attack; “ARE YOU WEAR- 
ING THE WRONG BRA SIZE??” 

You ’ d have thought th3i women were 
ttroppmg dead in the street by the thou- 
sands as a result of improperly sized 
Brassieres. I was becoming genuinely 
concerned about this problem, despite 
me fact that, except on very special 
occasions involving schnapps, I don’t 
even “wear” a hnc. 


even wear” a bras- 
siere. — — — — 1 

Unfortunately, al- It IS a lc 

ttiough I saw dozens of . 

promotions for Nils spe- *0 USC til 

ca investigative re- brassiere 

port, I never saw the re- . 

port itself. I. assumed brassiere 

that the message would 

be: “Wear the right size 
brassiere!” My editor, Tom Shroder, 
who has a keen interest in the issues, did 
waich the report, and he told me that it 
explored the troubling question of 
“women wearing brassieres that were 
tragically about' 10 sizes too small for 
their breasts, which left said breasts 
with no other choice but to spill, trag- 
ically, out of the brassiere cups into the 
camera lens." ■ 

But my point here is not directly 
related to brassieres, although it IS a lot 
of fun to use the word “brassiere” in a 
newspaper column, brassiere brassiere 
brassiere. 

My point is tfiar, pound for pound, the 
most dramatic and enter taining pro- 
gramming on television is your local TV 
news shows. Their only serious com- 
petition is the cable channel that, 24 
hours a day, features the TV Evangelists 
With Hairdos The Size Of Adult Yaks. 

If you don’t receive the Big-Haired 
Evangelists channel, you need to march 
right down to your cable company and 
throw rocks through the windows until 
you get it, because these people are 
WAY more entertaining than any space 
alien you will ever see on “Star Trek.” 

My favorite is a woman with a gi- 
gantic mound of hair colored exactly the 
same designer shade as Bazooka brand 
bubble gum. Perhaps this fact explains 
why, almost every time 1 tone in, this 
woman is weeping. Her tear ducts must 
be as big as volleyballs. Using the stan- 
dard evangelical measurement of Gal- 
lons of Weepage Per Broadcast 
(GWPB), this woman could very well 
be threatening the seemingly unbreak- 
able records setback in the glorious '80s 
by H all -of- Famer Tammy Faye Bakker. 

I would pay serious money to see a 
Weep-Off between these two great per- 
formers. 

But as entertaining as these shows 


It IS a lot of fan 
to use the word, 
brassiere brassiere 
brassiere. 


are, their message tends to be somewhat 
repetitive (“God loves you! So send us 
money!"). Whereas on your local TV 
news shows, they're always surprising 
you with dramatic new issues that you 
should be nervous about Often these 
involve ordinary consumer items that 
when subjected to the scrutiny of a TV 
news investigative report, mutate into 
deadly hazards. 

A while back, one of our Miami TV 
news shows — I think it was different 
■ from the one that warned us about im- 
properly fitted brassieres brassieres bras- 
sieres — did a dramatic, heavily pro- 
moted investigative report on: frozen 
yogurt This report which seemed at 
least as long as “Alien 
“ Resurrection,” but 

: of fan scarier, investigated the 

* possibility of deadly 

! word, bacteria in our frozen- 

brassieie y 0 ^ “PP'y v 1 un_ 

derstood the report cor- 
rectly, there have never 

been any cases of any 

actual person actually 
being harmed by local frozen yogurt, but 
that seemed like a minor technicality. 
The point was: IT COULD HAPPEN! 
THE YOGURT OF DEATH!! 

The way I have dealt with this men- 
ace is by taking the medical precaution 
of never eating frozen yogurt without 
first putting large quantities of chocol- 
ate fudge on it, on the scientific theory 
that the bacteria will eat the fudge and 
become too fat to do anything inside my 
body except sit around and belch. But I 
would not know to do this if it were not 
for local TV news. 

I also would not know how I am 
supposed to feel about many stories if 
not for the fact that the TV news per- 
sonalities make sad faces for sad stories 
and happy faces for happy stories. 
Sometimes, to make sure I understand 
die point, they come right out and tell 
me, at the end of each stoiy, whether it 
was “tragic" or “nice.” 

FIRST PERSONALITY: Whal a 
tragic story. Bob. 

SECOND PERSONALITY: Uh . . . 
no, it wasn’t 

FIRST PERSONALITY: It wasn’t? 

SECOND PERSONALITY: No. 
TTmt was the story about dogs playing 
mah-jongg. 

FIRST PERSONALITY: Whoops! I 
had it confused with the story about the 

E lane crashing into the orphanage! Ha 
a! 

SECOND PERSONALITY: Ha ha! 
Coming up, we’ll have part four of our 
special investigative report: “Formica: 
Silent Killer In Your Kitchen.” 

Well, T see we’ve run out of time, so 
that's all for this week's column. Re- 
member to be nervous about everything. 
And now for these words: brassiere 
brassiere brassiere. 

® 1998 The Miami Herald 
Distributed bv Tribune Media Services 


By Anthony Tommasini 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — During a career of 
more than 40 years. Dame Joan 
Sutherland traveled constantly. It took a 
toll on her peace of mind, on her family 
life, even on her troublesome knees, 
weakened by the countless times that, as 
ma d Lucia, sleepwalking Amina and the 
other distraught heroines, she had to col- 
lapse onstage and die. 

So it takes a lot to lure the legendary 
soprano, now 7 1 . from retirement in south- 
ern Switzerland. But a request from an old 
friend she could not refuse and professional 
obligations of an entirely new type brought 
Dame Joan to Manhattan. Last week, to 
help Marilyn Home, her sidekick from the 
bcl canto opera circuit, Dame Joan par- 
ticipated in the events for the fifth an- 
niversary of foe Marilyn Home Founda- 
tion. which provides recital opportunities 
for young singers. Dame Joan joined Home 
for a panel discussion, offered a master 
class at the Juilliard Theatre and made a 
guest appearance at foe annual gala benefit 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Sutherland has also been promoting ber 
book, “The Autobiography of Joan Suth- 
erland: A Prima Donna’s Progress," 
which has just been released in the United 
States by Regneiy Publishers. (It is already 
available in Europe »nd Australia.) 

During an interview last week at foe 
East Side club where she prefers to stay Dame Ji 
when in New York, Dame Joan insisted 
that she wrote foe book herself, which, given its 
unadorned prose, is easy to believe. “I’m not a 
writer, let’s face it,” she said. “Perhaps the book is 
a bit schoolgirhsh, like an English class compos- 
ition.” The story was largely assembled from what 
Dame Joan calls her “agendas,” logs and scrap- 
books of her career that go back to 1946, her first 
year as a contract singer with Royal Opera House at 
Covent Garden in London. “My only idea was to 
give younger singers insight into what a career 
involves besides singing,” she said. 

That, for sure, she accomplished. The book is a 
virtual catalogue of lessons taken, auditions at- 
tempted. roles learned, performances sung, ovations 
received and trips endured. Indeed, as much space is 
devoted to costume fittings as to her courtship with 
her husband, the conductor Richard Bonynge. 

Yet foe step-by-step account is, in a way, the 
point “I wanted singers to understand how. gradual 





sister?'* 'These things weresenuo 
. she said “One had to cope, lift* »» 
wehaveto change, and there we 
What, also comes through, k— . 

-not news, is the central role play‘d f 
career by Bonynge. The itunwg- . ^ : 



..;.pnma aonna, wna 

-gardening, and foe conductor. ____ 

■ elegant manners and flair fafub **' JJS 

• seem curious. But this is clearly a dc 

partnership. . 

‘ 'Bonynge was not just her 
ertoiy coach, who shifted her , 
from me heavier roles of Verdi an“ 

. ncr, which she had been groaned f. » 
foe bel canto coloratura roles that nau 
iangmshed until CaRas championed 
'■ he was also, in effect, her managj . 
taker, travel guide. He even tended 10 ^ _ 
decorating of. their houses. “ 

responsible for my longevity os a singCT. 

she said in foe interview. “He taught me so 
. much, made me work, helped me interpret,, 
and he wouldn’t stand any nonsense. 

- In recent years, foe ana Bonynge nave 
presented master classes together, wruen 

* she much prefers to working alone, ine 
day before the class at JuiUiard. she was 
almost dreading it. “I don’t really see tire 
point of these so-called master classes, 

she said. “You talk to students for half an 

hour; hear th«n sing an aria, make some 
comments, and then go away and leave ; 
them. You don’t tike to interfere in so 
short a time with what their teachers 
n tests soprano Sonia Nicolai’s breath control. might be doing. But I’m a technique nut, 

and if I hear something that could be 

heavy inclusion of reviews. Blit Dame Joan thought improved, it’s hard for me to let it go. 1 ’ 
this essential. “I can’t say how I sang," she said. “I Despite her reservations, when the time came 
needed someone who was there, who was literate.” Dame Joan did “interfere, ” and often with frank- 
Some startling stories do leap from her account ho 1 ness. The first student, Sonia Nicolai, a 27 -year-old 
boots with chronic sinus trouble that finally neces- soprano, sang “Regnavanel silenzdo," Lucia s Act 
sitated delicate surgery, smack in the middle of ha I aria. Though foe voice was bright and clear. Dame 
breakthrough performances in foe 1959 Franco Zef- Joan said that foe sound Nicolai was making was not 
firelli production of “Lucia di Lammermocff" at Cov- all it could be. “Lots of breath is escaping from your 
ent Garden, where foe opera had not been presented in sound.”' she said, as she placed her hand firmly on 
34 years; the death of her mother when Dame Joan was Nicolai's upper abdomen to check out how the 
about to make ber much-anticipated Metropolitan Op- young soprano uses her diaphragm for support, 
era debut as Lucia, a dale she kept despite the loss. She was also not happy with the way Nicolai 
She reveals a self-deprecating humor, as what delivered the text. “You enunciate each syllable, but 
describing her square-framed, imposing physique, it chops up the line,” Dame Joan said. “Now, 1 was 
which, given foe relative proportions of her modest always criticized for my poof diction. And in certain 
bust and large rib cage, made her feel, in- many cases I suppose I distorted die vowel sounds in order 
costumes, “like a large column walking about the to have a smooth legato.” But, she added. “I did 

i, 1 ....J Tl _ 4... nmmntarl thd 


Dame Joan tests soprano Sonia Nicolai’s breath control. 

given its heavy inclusion of reviews. Blit Dame Joan thought 
m not a this essential. “I can't say how I sang,” she said. “1 
e book is needed someone who was there, who was literate.” 
compos- Some startling stories do leap from ber account her 
om what bouts with chronic sinus trouble that finall y neces- 
id scrap- sitated delicate surgery, smack in the middle of her 
her first breakthrough performances in foe 1959 Franco Zef- 
House at firelli production of “Lucia di T-ammermn nr" at Cav- 
il was to ent Garden, where foe opera had not been presented in 
a career 34 years; the deafoofher mother when Dame Joan was 
about to make ber much-anticipated Metropolitan Op- 
wok is a era debut as Lucia, a date she kept despite the loss, 
tioos at- She reveals a self-deprecating humor, as when 
ovations describing her square-framed, imposing physique, 
l space is which, given foe relative proportions of her modest 


costumes, “Wee a large column walking 


there are some amusing accounts of diva 


my development was,” she said.“Musical training' spats. In early 1963, she was scheduled to do a joint 


today is much better than it was in my time. But foe 
technical side — breath support, projection, the 
ability to sustain a legato line — this is lacking.” 

As an example of her own caution. Dame Joan 
pointed to foe celebrated production of Bellini’s 
“Nonna” at Covent Garden in 1952. 

Maria Call as sang foe title role; she sang a minor 
one, Clotilde, Nonna’s attendant “I lusted to sing 
Norma after being in those performances with Cal- 
las," she said. “But I knew that I could not sing it foe 
way she did. It was 10 years before I sang foe role. 
During that time, I studied it sang bits of it and 
worked with Richard. But I had to evolve my own 
way to sing it and I would have wrecked my voice to 
ribbons had I tried to sing it like her.” 

Some critics in Europe have faulted foe book for its 


radio interview with Birgit Nilsson for a Metro- 
politan Opera broadcast Delayed in Washington by 
bad weather, she arrived late and exhausted, so she 
pulled out of a dinner party at Nilsson’s apartment 
“Birgit was quite annoyed, since she had gone to a 
lot of trouble making Swedish meatballs and other 
goodies," Dame Joan writes. “Indeed, she didn't 
speak to me for some years.” 

Two months later, when Nilsson was asked in an 
interview whether Dame Joan's hair, which she wore 
at the time in a bouffant puff, was reaL Nilsson 
replied, “I don’t know, I haven't polled it yet" 

The Cone of foe book, many critics have said, is 
emotionally cool. What did she feel about the painful 
losses in her life: foe sudden death of her father on 
her sixth birthday, or the suicide of her troubled 


make a warm sound/' a statement that prompted the 
audience to applaud 

The next eight, at foe Marilyn Home gala. Dame 
Joan's arrival onstage was greeted by a five-minute, 
standing ovation. No doubt, what made foe audience 
remember how much they missed her was a video- 
tape of Dame Joan and Home in a concert per-- 
formance of foe duet from “Norma." which was 
shown before Dame Joan appeared Here was a vivid 
demonstration of the principles she had espoused in 
foe master class: rich, frill sound, even for the or- 
naments and coloratura passage work; long-lined 
legato phrasing: nuance and subtlety. And vocal 
charisma, which is something that cannot be tanghL 

The “sheer exultation of singing," Dame Joan 
said in foe interview, is what kept her going: “The 
ability to deliver that sound and beautiful music to an 
audience was very exciting. I miss it” But, she 
added. “I don't miss foe travel." 
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Under the special trial offer 
you will receive foe 2,000 page 
Investors Reference Service at 
no extra cost It includes the 
most recent full-page reports on 
ah 1,700 stocks and 97 indus- 
tries regularly monitored by Tbe 
Value Line Investment Survey, 


O VERRULING a previous 
verdict, an appeals court 
in Milan cleared top Italian 
fashion designers from cor- 
ruption charges related to a 
1990 case, news reports said 
Friday. Among those who had 
their convictions overturned 
were Gianfranco Ferre, Kri- 
zia and Santo Versace, the 
late Gianni Versace’s broth- 
er. The designers, along with 
some business executives, had 
been found guilty of bribing 
government tax inspectors in 
exchange for favorable audits 
and had received suspended 
sentences of up to two years in 
prison. The court said that it 
had found no wrongdoing and 
that the designers had been 
victims of extortion by the in- 
spectors. 


The defense lawyer Ken- 
neth Kahn has settled his 
lawsuit against Oliver Stone. 

Kahn alleged that foe produ- 
cer consulted him for the Pno^MnvneAnxwiadPnM 

movie "The People vs. Larry READY FOR TAKEOFF — The French acrobatic 
Flynt” but never gave him duo, Samantha and Igor louvilova, performing at the 
credit or used him in foe film 21st World Circus Festival being held in Paris, 
as promised. Co-defendants 

in Kahn’s suit included foe director of month, foe city's mayor said. Gabriele 


the film, Milos Forman. Kahn sought Albertini said the building, which will 
unspecified damages in his lawsuit, ac- be officially inaugurated on Monday, 
cusmg Stone of breach of contract and would be called foe Piccolo Tealro di 
fraud and deceit Tbe terms of foe set- Giorgio Strehler. The opening ceremony 
tlement were not disclosed. will feature foe director’s last work. 


Common Stocks ’ a booklet which 
explains how even inexperienced investors can apply thousands 

of hours of professional research to their own poraolios by 
focusing on only two unequivocal ratings, one for Timeliness™ 
(expected performance in next 6 to 12 months), the other for 
Safety™. 


The Brazilian ballerina Marcia Hay- 
dee is ending her. 18-month absence 
from foe stage with two performances at 
foe Deutsche Oper in Berlin. Haydee 


Giorgio Strehler. The opening ceremony 
will feature foe director’s last work, 
Mozart's “Cosi fan Turte," which was 
completed by colleagues after his death 
on Dec. 25 at age 76. 


bouse estimated Leary’s 
. tattered driver’s license would 
go for $600 to $800, his 1982 
passport for $1,000 to $1,500 
and a photo of him with John 
Lennon and Yoko Ono for 
$1,000 to $1,500. “If Tim 
could see how much even Utile 
things he had were worth now. 
he’d have a good laugh,” said 
Vicki Marshall, who was 
Leary's administrative assist- 
ant. The ashes of Leary, who 
died of prostate cancer in 
1996, were rocketed into 
space last April. 


Pat Conroy may be foe;i 
new man In Scarlett's life.t 
The best-selling author is ne- 
gotiating with the Margaref 
Mitchell estate to write any 
other sequel to “Gone Wit:? 
the Wind, " ’ according to puK 
lished reports, which saidtba 
deal might be worth $I0mi| 
lion. ’Conroy, who wroli 
“The Prince of Tides” ari 
“The Great Santini," wouf 
-robotic be the first big-name noveii " 
g at the to write a “Gone With til 
Paris. Wind" sequeL A 1991 s£ 
quel, Alexandra Ripley" 

‘ Scarlett, ’ sold millions of copies. ’ 

□ i 

Michael Crichton admitted in coir 
that he once turned in under his name = 
English paper written by foe noveii 
George Orwell. He did it as a HarvaJ 


Prince Charles cracked a rib f; 


quit as head of foe Stuttgart ballet in from his horse last week, but he’s s: 
1996 and retreated from foe stage for a planning treks in the Himalayan fo 



in 1982 Haydee will dance in two per- 
formances, on April 18 and 25. 


1996 and retreated from foe stage for a planning treks in the Himalayan foot- right-ini 
while. Now she plans to dance in a bills next month, his office said. Charles Crickot 
version of “La Sylphide,' ’ created by fell on a steep bank while fox hunting on screenp 
Peter Schaufuss for the Deutsche Oper foe north Wales border. tornado 


me, ” which was George OrwelL He did it as a Harvai 
es after his death University student in an effort to pro^ 
that a professor was grading him 1 it 
fairly, foe best-selling author testified! 
. •. .. , ... ^ fusing he stole foe screen?! 

eked a nb falling for “Twister." Hie screenwriter » 
*k. but he s still pben Kessler brought the 1996 cop 
Himalayan foot- right-infringement lawsuit alleging tb 
free said. Charles Crichton and others plagiarized fc 
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With your subscription you also 

will r eceive a copy of WALL 
STREET WORDS, an accessible 
dictionary of over 3,500 terms. In 
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The new home of the Piccolo Teatro possessions of 'foe LSD gu 
in Milan will be named after its co- Leary that will be auctions I 
founder Giorgio Strehler, who died last on Fdj. 4 in New York City. 
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By Mark Z. Barabak 

Lea Angeles Thnes Service 

L OS ANGELES — Mary Bono, foe 
widow of Representative' Sonny 
Bono, has officially declared her can- 
didacy to succeed her husband in Con- 
gress, tiptoeing into tire contest via a 
news release. 

“Prior to reaching this decision, I had 
many in-depth discussions with my fam- 
ily and close friends,” she said in a seven- 
paragraph statement ." We all agreed that 
Sonny would have encouraged me to 
continue his work. I want to do that” 
Bono, making her first try at public 


office, is expected to have the. Repub- 
lican field to herself. Her studiously low- 
key entry into the race was unusual. " 

Typically, a candidate will hold a 
news conference in hopes of launching a 
campaign with ahum of publicity. 

But the 36-year-oid widow of foe 
celebrity congressman, who died in a 
Jan. 5 skiing accident that drew inter- 
national attention, hardly needs to boost 
her name recognition. 

At foe same time, by avoiding ques- 
tions. the political newcomer may nave 
sought to avert the sort of stumbles that 
marked her late husband’s first run for 
federal office, an unsuccessful 1992 


U.S. Senate bid in which he revealed 
poor grasp of issues. 

A family friend who handled M; 
Bono’s announcement Thursday den 
that she wished to duck questie 
‘ ‘Those things will happen Feb. 2, " ^ 
Mark Matthews, referring to a serie 
appearances that Bono intends to n 
that day across the district, wf 
stretches from the outskirts of Rivers 1 
California, to the Arizona border. “SI 
qualified and prepared to do this ” 
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Look Down for Stocks to Grow Up 

■ Unrealized Value* Is the Key to Bottom-Up Investment Strategy 


By Digby Lamer 
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[OR THE uninitiated, the idea 
of an investment portfolio go- 
ing bottom up may sound like 
the aftermath of a nasty stock 
market crash. In fact, the bottom-up 
approach is the staple of professional 
investors worldwide. 

■ li involves picking stocks for rea- 
sons specific to particular companies, 
regardless of the prospects of their sec- 
tor or market. In other words, no matter 
how markets are performing, some 
stocks have more value than others. 

Richard Worts, a spokesman for the 
Bermuda-based GAM Global Asset 
Management, said that several of 
GAM's fund managers used the 
bottom-up philosophy. 

. "For us, the whole process 
begins, ironically, by taking a 
macroeconomic view," he 
said. “From that, we select 
countries or sectors we think 
are worth looking at After that, rather 
than taking a broad sweep of stocks, we 
get a locally based manager to make a 
bonom-up selection.” 

The advantage this has over some 
other philosophies is that it focuses the 
portfolio on a group of stocks with 
strong growth potential. 

The disadvantage, especially for 
private investors, is the amount of time 
and effort needed to research individu- 
al stocks, he added. This can be done in 
several different ways and some meth- 
ods are less arduous than others. 

GAM managers meet corporate ex- 
ecutives and tour production units of 
the companies in which they invest. 

"We avoid getting bogged down in 
most of the statistical material that's 
available," Mr. Wort said. "What 
we're looking for are slocks with un- 
realized value. Traditional value mea- 
sures tend not to pick that up.” 

By visiLing individual companies, 
investors get a feel for the quality of 
management and get a first-hand view 
of the products and services on offer. 

• “It's amazing the sort of ideas you 



pick up from just touring a factory,” he 
said. "For example, you may see a pile 
of rusting tubing or some raw material 
that suggests production is slowing.” 

What Mr. Worts likes most about 
bonom-up investing is that it can be 
applied to any market or sector, regard- 
less of the prevailing investment trend. 

"We’ve been underweight in the Far 
East for about the last year, but we 
haven't abandoned it altogether,” he 
said. "Roughly 6 percent of our assets 
are now invested there, primarily in Ja- 
pan. By looking for stock that are ba- 
sically sound, we can insulate ourselves 
from the gyrations of the market,” 

The largest portion of GAM funds 
are invested in Europe. Two of Mr. 
Worts current favorites are 
Telecom Italia SpA, Italy's 
privatized telecommunica- 
tions business, and the Swiss 
pharmaceutical company. No- 
vartis AG, created by the mer- 
ger of Sandoz and Ciba-Geigy 
in 1996. 

“The Italian market, especially, seems 
to be throwing up a number of good value 
stocks at the moment,” he said. 

For investors with neither the lime or 
expertise to build close relationships 
with corporate executives, there are 
alternative bonom-up methods. 

Jayesh Manek, chief executive of- 
ficer of Manek Investment in Britain, 
uses standard value measure to make 
bottom-up selections. His aim is to 
invest in businesses that will outper- 
form their market average over the 
medium and long term. 

* 'You can’t get if right all the time, but 
if 60 percent of our stocks perform well 
we can still do better than average," he 
said. He added that bottom-up portfolios 
tend to concentrate on a smaller number 
of stocks than those taking a broad view 
of a market or sector. 

"On a bottom-up basis, your 100th 
stock is rarely as strong as your first, so 
we slick to around 30 or 40.” he said. 

The figures he uses to make selections 
are readily available. The initial selection 
is made on the basis of earnings growth. 

"We look for a history of between 


three to five years of above earnings 
growth,” Mr. Manek said. "On top of 
that, we want to see projections for the 
same level of performance over the* 
next couple of years.” 

This is compared to the firm’s average 
price-to-eamings ratio over the same peri- 
od The lower the P/E ratio, the better 
growth potential it is thought to have. 

"None of these factors is much use in 
isolation and we like to see a P/E figure 
that is lower than average earnings," he 
said. But he no red that notalihis selection 
criteria were qualitative. 

"Very often there are key factors 
that set a business apart from its com- 
petitors.” Mr. Manek said. "We're 
especially interested if it has strong 
cash flow, that sort of thing. It helps 
limit any possible downside." 

H IS CURRENT favorite stocks 
are both British. The First, JJB 
Sports PLC. has growth expec- 
tations of up to 40 percent over the next 
two years, he said. 

"Its cash flow is better than its 
profits and its return on capital is very 
good,” he said. "On top of that, its 
franchising ability is very strong." 

Since picking up on the stock two 
years ago, its value has gone from 
£1.60 ($2.70) to £6.55. 

“It's hard to say how high it might 
go from here, but we certainly expect it 
to do better than the market average.” 
Mr. Manek said. 

His second choice is Anite Group PLC. 
which two years ago was a debt-ridden 
mess. Since then, it has sold off a number 
of unprofitable businesses and focused on 
its money-making software activity. 

"Thanks to its restructuring,” he 
said, "Anite has climbed from a net 
debt position to having a cash surplus 
of more than £40 million.” Its stock 
has been rising, albeit irregularly, since 
November, when it touched a low of 
39.5 pence. On Friday, it traded at 57 
pence. 

Although Mr. Manek expects to hold 
each stock for at least five years, he said 
it was important to monitor them for 
adverse changes. 
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Fund Shuns Risk but Limits Reward 


By Carole Gould ' 

T HE CONVENTION- 
AL wisdom is that 
only risk-takers can 
hope to win big in the 
investing game. But that does 
not stop market strategists 
from trying to rake in com- 
petitive returns with low 
risk. 

* One such strategy, called 
"market-neutral." has long 
been used by wealthy in- 
.Avestors. Now, thanks to the 
. ^Taxpayer Relief Act of 1 997, 
MJ.S. mutual funds can do 
market-neutral investing. The 
first one to adopt the strategy 
is -the San Francisco-based 
Barr Rosenberg marker-neu- 
tral fund. 

*‘Jr's wonderfully seduct- 
ive, like sugar without the cal- 
ories," said Michael Stolper, 
who evaluates investment 
managers for wealthy clients. 
"But it’s terribly difficult to 
get right.” 

ft is important for investors 
to remember that market-neu- 
tral investing aims to produce 
steady, moderate gains, not 
■•ectacular ones. 

T “in ei bull market, a fund 
like this won’t share in the 
upside at all," said Paul 
Pudaite. director of quantit- 
ative research for Moming- 
star Inc., the Chicago-based 
fund- tracker. 

Because investors face the 
likelihood of heavy taxes 
while forfeiting high returns, 
market-neutral is perhaps not 
the holy grail after all. 


Market-neutral investing, 
which has been around since 
1949, when the first hedge 
fund was set up, gained favor 
in the late 1980s after the 
stock market crash of 1987. 
Investors looked for ways to 
make money whichever' way 
the market moved, and mar- 
ket-neutral was one answer. 

In market-neutral invest- 
ing. managers invest money 
in stocks they believe are un- 
dervalued and then "neutral- 
ize” the risk by shorting an 
equal amount of stocks that 
they believe are overvalued 
— that is selling borrowed 
shares. The expectation is that 
the price will fall and the bor- 
rowed securities can be repaid 
with shares that cost less. The 
cash raised by the short sales 
is invested ' in short-term 
Treasury securities. Simply 
put, if the stock market rises, 
the long positions make 
money and the shorts lose 
money. When the market 
falls, the opposite occurs. 

I N EITHER CASE, the 
Treasuries provide a 
money-market re mm. If 
the strategy works perfectly, 
the long stocks earn more 
t han the shorts lose, adding to 
the portfolio's profit. The 
tricky aspect is that it ail de- 
pends on stock-picking — 
getting the right longs and the 
right shorts. 

The tax -law change that al- 
lowed mutual funds to adopt 
market-neutral investing was 
the repeal, effective Jan. 1, of 
what was known as the short- 


short rule. It had prohibited 
funds from earning more than 
30 percent of their income 
from short-term gains, and all 
short sales were deemed 
short-term. 

In Barr Rosenberg's fund, 
management plans to use a 
computer-based model to 
rank the universe of small- 
and mid-capitalization 
stocks. It will buy the most 
attractive ones and short the 
least attractive. A composite 
of the institutional accounts it 
manages using similar 
strategies gained 17.66 per- 
cent for the three years that 
ended on Nov. 30, the com- 
pany said, and 13.85 percent 
for five years. 

These gains are 12 percent- 
age points and 8 percentage 
points, respectively, over the 
yield on three-month Treas- 
ury bills. 

But the spread is less than 3 
percentage points for the 10 
years that ended Nov. 30. 
when the market-neutral ac- 
counts gained 8 percent, the 
company said. And an 8 per- 
cent gain looks far less at- 
tractive when compared with 
the Standard and Poor's 500- 
stock index, which rose 18.7 
percent a year on average for 
the 10 years through Novem- 
ber. 

Despite the reassuring 
name, market-neutral funds 
carry risks. Two fixed-income 
private partnerships billed as 
market-neutral. Granite Part- 
ners and Fen church Capital 
Management, fell apart after 
the bond market sagged in 


1994. 

Investor shares in the Barr 
Rosenberg fund carry a 
$2,500 minimum investment. 
Fund expenses are expected 
to run 2.5 percent a year, not 
high relative to hedge-fund 
costs but well above the av- 
erage mutual fund’s expense 
ratio of less than 1 5 percent. 

K EN GREGORY, pub- 
lisher of the No-Load 
Fund Analyst in San 
Francisco, is adding substan- 
tial stakes, up to 21 percent, in 
the new fund to his publi- 
cation’s recommended port- 
folios. "Because the returns 
from market-neutral are not 
correlated with stocks or 
bonds, the investment offers 
powerful diversification ben- 
efits," he wrote in Decem- 
ber. 

He is optimistic about its 
performance, too. “If we are 
right about stock market re- 
turns falling somewhere be- 
tween mid-single digits to 
low double digits over the 
next three to five years, then 
the returns from market-neu- 
tral have the potential to be 
very competitive, with much 
less' risk than the stock mar- 
ket," be said. 

Still, he conceded that the 
key to successful market-neu- 
tral investing is carefully 
matching the long and short 
portfolios, mitigating not 
only market risk but also ex- 
posure to specific industries, 
interest-rate fluctuations and 
other risks. 

iVm 1 York Times Service 


If a Slowdown Looms, 
Keep an Eye on Spin-Offs 

High-Yield Analytics Inc., a Chicago 
investment boutique, has a handful of 
forthcoming U.S. spin-offs in its sights. 
With pressure on American corporate 
profits from an expected slowing of the 
U.S. economy and the financial crisis in 
Asia, spin-offs offer investors the pos- 
sibility of returns in excess of the mar- 
ket. the firm said. 

Spin-offs, companies that are cut 
loose from their parents, attracted wide- 
spread attention in the Untied States last 
year, mostly because of AT&T Corp.'s 
high-profile and highly profitable 523 
billion spin-off of Lucent Technologies 
Inc., its maker of communications 
equipment and software. Lucent's share 
price has since more than doubled. 

But spin-offs are not guaranteed ro be 
profitable. 

"Each one requires careful anal- 
ysis,” warned Joseph Cornell, an ana- 
lyst with High-Yield Analytics. 

For example, investors have shunned 
Tricon Global Restaurants, Pepsico 
Inc.’s spin-off of its Taco Bell. Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken and Pizza Hut res- 
taurants. because it is weighed down by 
$5 billion in debt. 

"That scared me,” said Mr. Cornell. 
Tricon shares have slumped to about 
S25. from their original $32. 

Prospects look better, in his view, for 
the approaching spin-offs from Whit- 
man Corp., the largest Pepsi bottler in 
North America. It will officially sever 
two of its units. Midas Inc., the muffler 
and auto-repair concern, and Hussman 
International Inc., a maker of refriger- 
ated display cases, on Jan. 30. Mr. Cor- 
nell noted that Midas is struggling, but is 
a "great brand” that could do berxer on 
its own, and Hussman is a leader in its 
industry. 

But he also likes Whitman, the par- 
ent, because it will pay off half its debt 
with cash from the spin-offs, and, he 
suggested, may merge with Pepsico's 
bottling business to form a separate 
company. 

He also likes Ford Motor Co. and its 
soon -to- be- in dependent consumer fi- 
nance group. Associates First Capital 
Corp. 

“Ford you could buy right now to get 
the Associates dividend.” he said. 
Then, he predicted, if the automaker 
also sells off its Hertz car-rental unit, 
"you're getting Ford on the cheap, and 
they've got axon of cash on their balance 
sheet and a fat dividend.” 

Another company on Mr. Cornell’s 
“warch list” is Ameritech Corp., the 
regional Bell telephone company. If 
regulators decide that it must let com- 
petitors use its $30 billion network at the 
same prices Ameritech pays, it may well 
spin it off and become strictly a mar- 
keting company, he said. 

• But investors should not expect in- 
stant. Lucent-like profits, he warned. 
The share price of a spin-off typically 
underperforms the overall market for 
three to six months, then starts to rise, 
assuming it has positive earnings, and 
Wall Street begins to follow the com- 
pany. 

A study of 161 spin-offs by 
Pennsylvania State University showed 
that they outperform the market by 4.5 
percent in the first year, but rise to 25 
percent in the second, and 3 1 percent the 
third year. 

(IHTi 
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Newsletters’ New Swipe 
At Critic Is Off the Mark 

To hear his enemies talk, one would 
have to conclude that Mark Hulben. a 
one-time Oxford University scholar 
who publishes a list of the most- and 
least-successful investment newsletter 
writers, was an awful guy. 

“I sued him 14 years ago,” said Yale 
Hirsch, editor of Ground Floor, a small- 
stock investment newsletter. “He has 
made a lot of blunders but he’s un- 
fortunately been Mr. Teflon — nothing 
seems to stick.” 

"His mathematics are absurd,” adds 
P.Q. Wall of the P.Q. Wall Forecast. 

Inspiring the rounds of vitriol about 


Mr. Huiberi is his Hulbert Financial 
Digest, a monthly newsletter run out of 
Alexandria. Virginia, that evaluates the 
advice given by investment newsletter 
writers. He puts together hypothetical 
portfolios to show how well — or badly 
— an investor would do by following a 
newsletter's advice. 

Mr. Hulbcn's anackcrs have come up 
with the same criticisms year after year, 
but in learning that they were on a list of 
1997’s worst performers, his foes came 
up with a unique attack. This time, the 
critics in some cases gleefully pro- 
claimed that Mr. Hulben was so dis- 
honest that he was under investigation 
by the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The SEC. as is its policy, would not 
confirm or deny an investigation. Asked 
if the SEC was investigating him. Mr. 
Hulben said. "Of course not.” 

So what are the newsletter writers 
talking about? An innocuous reference 
to Mr. Hulbert, apparently, in one of the 
letters he follows. 

"We have been advised not to use the 
performance percentages generated by 
The Hulbert Financial Digest,” wrote 
AJ Frank in the Sept. 2 issue of The 
Prudent Speculator. "The reasoning be- 
hind this SEC command is that we do 
not have work papers supporting said 
percentages.” 

Mr. Frank, who was using his No. 1 
long-term ranking with Mr. Hulben in 
his advertising, was challenged during a 
routine SEC inspection in a way the 
SEC frequently challenges registered 
investment advisers who advertise: 
Prove how you got those hypothetical 
gains, or don't use them in your ads. 

Because Mr. Hulbert does not 
routinely give out information from his 
research. Mr. Frank could not prove to 
the SEC that on investor would have 
enjoyed the spectacular gains that Mr. 
Hulbert attributed to him. So in the view 
of those letter-writers who scorn him. 
Mr. Hulbert is "under investigation.” 

Mr. Frank said that he was incred- 
ulous that his words could have been 
misused this way. 

"I never said he was under inves- 
tigation.” he said, adding that he wound 
up getting from Mr. Hulbert the doc- 
uments that would satisfy the SEC and 
allow him to resume use of the ads. 

(Bloomberg) 

Bullish Players Feed 
Financial Betting Boom 

Betting on the financial markets is not 
for the faint-hearted, but the practice is 
enjoying a boom, according to Michael 
Spencer, chairman of London's largest 
financial bookie. City Index. 

The financial bookmaker has an es- 
timated 10.000 risk-loving customers 
and betting volumes rose 30 percent last 
year, Mr. Spencer said. 

Mr. Spencer said one of the big at- 
tractions of City Index for British gam- 
blers was that there is no tax on profits, 
since they are treated as bets. 

And there is no limit to the potential 
gain or loss that can be made, since the 
bookmaker trades solely through 
“spread betting” — or betting on a rise 
or fall in an index or individual security 
against the bookies’ central price. 

If a gambler stakes £10 ($16.48) on 
the Financial Tiraes-Stock Exchange 
index rising above a certain level and he 
calls the market correctly, the winnings 
multiply by every point the index rises. 
Should the index fail, losses mount in 
the same way. . 

In “fixed-odds bening.” by com- 
parison. a bettor can only ever lose the 
money that is staked. 

"It is quite feasible for customers to 
win. or indeed lose, hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds with one position, par- 
ticularly in the financial markets where 
we've seen massive volatility re- 
cently," Mr. Spencer said. 

Last month, a City Index client 
landed a windfall of more than £3 mil- 
lion after staking just £5 on the per- 
formance of the world’s stock markets. 

Mr. Spencer estimates that his firm 
has paid out about £100 million in total 
winnings this year. 

The bulk of City Index's clients work 
in London’s financial sector. But for- 
eign investors also can play. 

The firm offers more than 100 mar- 
kets to bet on. About 70 percent of 
business is financial and 30 percent re- 
lated to sports. City Index's main rival ij5 
the smaller, privately owned 1G index. 


Mr. Spencer said City Index had lew 
institutional clients, because most of 
them preferred to limit their risks 
through more formal financial instru- 
ments. such as futures and options. 

One of the strangest bets City Index 
has offered recently is the number of 
currencies likely to be included in the 
first wave of European economic and 
monetary union next year. 

The lime in minutes before the first 
throw-in of a soccer match is another 
off-the-wall bet that was offered. But it 
was withdrawn after one season because 
it was open to potential manipulation. 
Mr. Spencer said. 

Bui the majority of clients prefer to 
stake their money on future movements 
of the FTSE-100 or the Dow Jones 
industrial average. 

Having established City Index in the 
British market. Mr. Spencer is seeking 
to expand the service in Asia and Aus- 
tralia. He has three branches in Aus- 
tralia, although their services are limited 
to spons betting. 

One of Mr. Spencer's pet hope-, is to 
develop gambling on the Internet. With 
this in mind, he is discussing protects 
with the British media company Mirror 
Group PLC. He sees the days of dingy 
betting shops as numbered. 

"Why would you go to a shop." he 
asked, “when you can place bets hx 
phone in the comfort of vour own 
home?” rRcuh-s’ 
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In 1997, Assets Rose 
In French Mutual Funds 

Total assets in French mutual funds 
rose 2.2 percent last year as investments 
surged into French and international 
stock funds. 

According to the independent French 
mutual-fund monitoring company 
Euro Performance, assets under manage- 
ment in mutual funds in France rose to 
2.040 trillion francs iS340 billion) in 
1997 from 1.997 trillion francs in 199p. 

The rise in stock markets around the 
world boosted investment in equity fund 
assets by 32.9 percent, to 480 billion 
francs. Last year. France's benchmark 
CAC 40 stock index rose 29.50 percent, 
while the U.S. Dow Jones Industrial 
Average rose 22.6 percent. 

There was no change in assets in- 
vested in bond funds in France, at 420 
billion francs, while money-market 
fund assets fell 1 1 percent, to 996 billion 
francs. France has the second-largest 
fund market in the world after the U.S. 

"Performance was exceptional in 
1997.” Baudoin de Brie, chairman of 
EuroPerformance, said at a conference 
to present the results. “Overall, there 
was a wealth of activity." 

Last year was the second straight year 
in which investment in equity funds 
increased. f Bloomberg > 

Citibank to Offer Japan 
Dollar-Based Credit Card 

Citicorp Card Service Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the U.S. lender Citibank, is 
planning to introduce a credit card in 
Japan specifically for purchases made in 
U.S. dollars, the first such card in the 
country. 

Cardholders will be able to pay for 
dollar purchases from dollar-deno’min- 
ated accounts at Citibank in Japan. Cit- 
ibank expects the demand for these ser- 
vices to grow in Japan after rules 
restricting foreign-currency exchange 
are lifted in April, giving individuals 
and companies more incentive to con- 
duct transactions in currencies other 
than yen. t Bloomberg i 

Correction 

The Money’ Report article in the Jan. 
17 editions about international dogs of 
the Dow strategies contained an error in 
Lhe German listings. Deutsche Telekom 
should have been included in place of 
Deutsche Bank: the performance re- 
sults, however, were for the latter. 

Deutsche Telekom had a total return 
of 4.77 percent last year, compared with 
a gain of 47.11 percent in the overall 
DAX index, which is calculated on a 
total-return basis. 

Ulrich Holland, the reader who 
brought the mistake to our attention, 
also alerted us to an interesting name he 
uses for the German dogs: DAX him Je. 


Keebler to Brave IPO Market 


y EEBLER FOODS 
r CO. is hoping to 

L work some of its 
elfin magic on in- 
trs. Keebler, the cookie 
•any symbolized by a 
of elf bakers inside a 
i\v tree, is expected to 
i an initial public offer- 
k orth up to $275 million 
week. With the new-is- 
murket feeling skittish 
■ jays, there may be noth- 
uore reassuring than the 
j of this enterprise, 
h is 145 years old and 
tires its sales in billions 
illars. 

Iced, the offering, which 
de« 1 1-5 million shares 
dm $21 to $24 each, may 
larius well as fortunately 

m-ers Industries Inc. cer- 
• seems to think so. 
ers. a publicly traded 
i eoods company in 
lasville. Georgia, is one 
c three companies that 
hi Keebler in a leveraged 
oi in 1996. The other 
Altai Luxembourg SA. 
lemwre Ltd., are selling 
[ jon of their shares in the 
; n «. But Bowers wdl 


buy enough of those shares to 
raise its stake in Keebler to 57 
percent from the current 45 
percenL 

L DCE OTHER IN- 
VESTORS, Flowers 
may be drawn in part 
by the company's f anted 
names. Millions of American 
consumers know such 
Keebler brands as Hydrox 
chocolaie sandwich cookies. 
Pecan Sandies, Cheez-lt and 
Carr crackers, and Ready 
Crust frozen pie crusts. The 
word Keebler is irseif widely 
recognized, too. 

“Oreo’s is a powerful 
name but it's associated with 
one product," said Mark S. 
Basham, a research analyst at 
Standard & Poor’s Corp.. re- 
ferring to Nabisco Brands 
Inc.’s well-known cookie. 
“But the Keebler brand has 
universal recognition. It s not 
associated with a specific 

addition, Keebler. which 
had 1997 sales of $1.54 bil- 
lion through Oct. 4 is the only 
American cookie and cracker 
company besides Nabisco 
with its own national distri- 


bution system. This puts 
Keebler employees in super- 
markets several days a week, 
which allows them to keep 
close track of inventory, to 
identify fast — or slow — 
selling items and to spruce up 
displays. Keebler wants to 
capitalize on these significant 
advantages by expanding its 
distribution network to mass 
merchandisers and discount 
shopping clubs. 

Then there is Keebler's ac- 
quisitions strategy: its pur- 
chase of Sunshine Biscuits in 
1996 is an example. Such 
takeovers allow Keebler toex- 
tend its famous name to more 
brands and to increase its 
share of the $4 billion cookie 
market, where it now ranks 
second with 16.6 percent 

Gobbling up other cookie 
companies also makes fuller 
use of Keebler’s manufactur- 
ing capacity , which is running 
at only 82 percent even after 
the Sunshine purchase. Given 
these idle facilities and 
Keebler’s distribution sys- 
tem, such acquisitions can 
confer their advantages at 
little cost to the company, 
jtfor York Times Service 
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MEN’S FASHION / A SPECIAL REPORT 


Tailoring and Sportswear Merge to Make the Classic Cool 
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ARlS — When Yohji 
Yamamoto sent oat his entire 
fall menswear collection worn 
by women friends — albeit 

mosily androgynous types like the bean- 
pole former model lues de la JRressange 
and the skinny actress Charlotte Ramp- 
ling — jt marked a fashion moment. 

After years of gender bending and 
role reversal, fashion seems to have 
reached a balance between the sexes 
that may be easier to achieve in the 
4 wardrobe than in the workplace, 
ci 'f Now men can wear fluffy sweaters 
and velvet suits as nonchalantly as 
women can don male tailoring. And 
with nothing less to prove about how 
outrageous men's clothes could be. the 
French fall shows, which ran through 
the weekend, are about discreet luxury 
and a return to traditional tailoring val- 
ues as seen through a prism of modem 
sportswear. 

For new generation designers, it is 
now cool to be classic — providing that 
the eternal nude wardrobe has absorbed 
evolutionary fashion changes in fabric 
and ease. The result? A revival of tail- 
oring that incorporates die sportswear 
■ ...*■* 5; revolution and the overwhelming “cas- 
i. ualization” of fashion. Read comfort 
^ £ fabrics, a super-light construction and 
. athletic details. 

-21 J Paul Smith, once a streerwear de- 
signer, continued his love affair with die 
* t aristocracy dial he began last season. 
/ ■ Smith grabbed from milord’s dressing 
room the glen checked suit, swanldiy 
-■'ii;. cut with a single vent at thebacfca tena- 

- ‘ k:- cotta tweed jacket and a pair of shrimp- 

- pink cords, a chalk striped city suit and 
■•V an embroidered velvet evening vest 

•' re. . Those elements were mixed together 

---to give an insouciant touch to the clas- 
. : sics and to create from the traditional a 
: . J modem-romantic wardrobe. Although 

— the first, countrified part of the show, 
•« with its leafy backdrop, bird-em- 
broidered vests and Duke of Windsor- 
style tailoring was the strongest, the 

■ urban velvet suits and short fitted coats 

Rli-fMQ were stylish- 

But Smith insisted that seeing the 
l ; [ i;||j- Jthow was only the half of it. 

'• “You have to look inside!" he said, 

- referring to the handmade shirts, the 
!' hand-stitched purple silk lining to a 
;; black velvet jacket and the ribbon of 

crimson velvet inside the waistband of 
" Prince of Wales pants — old-style tail- 
_ . ©ring details that are now cherished. 

In his ownhard-man fashion, Thierry 

• Mugler was also on the English gen- 

• tleman tack, giving traditional men’s 
- suitings a witty spin by using dog-tooth 

check and herring-bone for sweaters; 
gray flannel boots completed the total 
look. Touchy-feely fabrics Ukechenille 


From left, Yohji Yamamoto’s big coat and loose tailoring worn by the former model Ines de la Fressange; Hermes's sporty zippered cashmere 
cardigan with contrast color and flecked sweater with tailored pants, and Paul Smith's mismatched check suit and bird-embroidered velvet vest. 

and boiled Shetland softened Mugler’s 
military cut, and moved the line forward 
in a strong show. 

To prove that young designers are 
into tailoring, the Transylvanian Udo 
Ediing opened his show Friday of sleek 
modem suits with tailoring patterns 
drawn on the bodies of his models, 
jackets made out of the canvas toile or 
just a pair of gray flannel lapels. Dufc 
Schoenberg er from Cologne gave the 
traditional a twist by making tailored 
cargo pants with open pockets and put- 
ting thick, knits oyer, jackets. 


Men's fashion is now about not state- 
ments but details — hence Hermes en- 
capsulating discreet luxury by using its 
legendary silk prints just ou the under- 
side of a pocket flap on a sweeping 
highwayman's coaL Everything in this 
show was ultra-subtle, from the sym- 
phony of grays lighted with a flash of 
sky blue, primrose yellow or spring 
green, through the sportswear details: 
the crisscross underarm gusset on jack- 
ets, the leather toggle on the zipper of a 
cashmere cardigan and the glazed-kid 
sneakers. 


The designer Veronique Nichanian 
played gracefully with Hermes signa- 
tures like butter-soft leather, and if the 
parade seemed whisper quiet, it was also 
ultra -classy. 

At Lanvin, Dominique Morlotti was 
also into discretion, adding only colors 
like wine-dreg red and bruised-plum to 
his palette of grays, chocolate to tobacco 
browns and beiges — although variety 
came with interesting textures from fel- 
ted wools and alpaca through tough 
leathers and padded cottons. Since mod- 
em fashion is in the mix, Lanvin caught 


that in gray parka matching the suit 
underneath as though sport and city had 
melded into one look. Morlotti is strong 
on outerwear, especially well-propor- 
tioned short, sporty coats and the oc- 
casional sweep of long. 

Just when you thought that the short 
topcoat, from car coat to knee length, 
was the height of fashion, the fall col- 
lections are coming up with a challenge. 
At Issey Miyake, the designer Naoki 
Takizawa gave long coats his best shot, 
making them modernist in silicone- 
glazed cotton, as soft as jerseys when 


the fabrics were washed in an alkaline 
solution, or luxurious in cashmere, with 
funnel necklines. They also came as 
beige scarf coats with 'fringing at neck 
and hem. Those neutral colors in in- 
ventive fabrics contrasted with the eye- 
popping batik prints that opened the 
show, but worked only when the partem 
was reduced to faded dots on a shirt. 

Joe Cascly-Hayford showed a col- 
lection as if, in the British designer's 
words, a "hidden camera" liad filmed 
tough guys in a public housing project. 
If you torgot the knickers l especially in 
fluffy mohair) and the low-slung pants 
with flopping from flaps, there were 
strong tailored pieces. The designer saw 
double, putting a short sleeked sweater 
over a long version and using the double 
shirt as a signature. Casely- Hay ford 
also endorsed the zippered cardigan that 
is becoming die alternative jacket of the 
new fall season. 

The absence of color, with a pre- 
dominance of gray, is putting designers 
with a strong palette out on a limb. 
Chrisiophe Leninite handled color well 
for his close -lo-thc-body, French school- 
boy silhouette, playing with bordeaux 
and putplc for a felt coal and its scarf'. 

When you think of the subtly of 
Claude Montana's past palette with its 
tender gradations of tone, his colors 
seemed out of sync not just with current 
fashion, but also with his own aesthetic. 
He showed orange mohair coals, a brow n 
sweater licked with a pattern of glow mg 
flames and striped or window-pane 
checked suits in red and orange, allhough 
there were a few marginally quieter 
pieces in beige dog-tooth checks w uh the 
new softer shoulder and rounded neck- 
line. And the designer was defiant about 
his get-oui-your-sunglasses colors. 

“It's time to wake up with color." 
Montana said. 

Ignore die women models and 
Yamamoto's show was still appealing. 
Taking a generous silhouette, he created 
long coats and his signature square-cut 
suits, but gave thetn a spine of over- 
stitching at the back to emphasize the 
straight cut Tailors* hasting stitches 
were used as random decoration. 

Modem romantic was also the story 
in this collection, spelled out in the 
tactile fabrics, including the furry col- 
lars on coats, fleecy jersey jackets, dot- 
ted-cream or khaki cottons and damask- 
woven partem. 

But why those women, of different 
ages and types, to show the clothes? 

"I started by thinking about who is 
my customer." the designer said back- 
stage. “My customers are no! business- 
men and 1 know that many women wear 
my men’s clothes — and it seemed very 
normal." 


SUZY MENKES is fashion editor of the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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That Indefinable Air 
Of French Male Chic 


By Rebecca Voigbt 


P ARIS — Haughty and notori- 
ously self-critical. Frenchmen 
have a love-hate relationship 
with clothes and they are proud 
of it. While the English celebrate ec- 
. centricity, Italians radiate proud sen- 
suality. and Americans are a clean-cut 
team, the French manage to be both in 
and beyond fashion. 

Jean Paul Gaultier may put men in 
skirts, but he’s never without his classic 
blue and white stripe French sailor’s 
sweater. And the chain-smoking char- 
,'acters dressed down in minimalist dark 
• aits and skinny gray sweaters at a Paris 
fnllery opening today wouldn’r look out 
of place in one of Francois Truffaut’s 
New Wave classics. 

"I come from a country where 
... nobody dresses up, not even to go to the 
; .* *' theater, so France impresses me," said 
, Matthias Vriens, editor in chief of 
V-* Dutch, the European fashion magazine 
that is edited in Paris. 1 ‘A young French 
boy in a bourgeois navy blue coat and 
boring flannel trousers can be more in- 
triguing than someone in a pair of 
screaming orange pants by W&JlT." 

Fred Sanchez and Fred Bladou, the 
"sound illustrators” for fashion shows 
from Jil Sander to Calvin Klein, describe 
Jiemselves as "hyperclassic." Their 
. :hoice is a Gallic razor’s edge edit' suits 
ay Helmut Lang and Prada, Brooks 
Brothers shirts, and “Chelsea" boots 
torn the French shoemaker Weston. 

. This is topped with odd finds like a sky- 
tiue scarf that Bladou recently unearthed 
it Old England, Paris’s out-of-time pur- 
veyor of style from across the Channel. 

The Paris, press attache Guillaume 
Thai 11 et wears clothes to suit his urban 
ife on a bicycle, but he doesn't look like 
i New York City messenger. In khaki 
rhinos from APC and a Saint James 
urtleneck, he admits he likes being 


chic. “I might wear a suit, but without a 
tie,” he adds. “The French love fash- 
ion, but they’re snobby enough to know 
how to protect themselves from it." 

Seraphin DupeUier, a journalist and 
director on "Paris Modes," a weekly 
fashion television program, thinks 
French designers have losf touch with 
Frenchmen. “The Italians and the Amer- 
icans have a strong sense of marketing. 
They always design with a customer in 
mind. In France, we have such a high 
opinion of creativity, the idea of who will 
wear the clothes often gets lost" 

Reviving France’s men’s fashion 
identity .is a focus for Hedi Stimane, 
designer at Yves Saint Laurent. “It's in 
the shoulders,” says SUrnane of the clas- 
sic tailoring in the new collection in- 
spired by the period around 1969 when 
Saint Laurent designed the menswear 
hims elf. *Tm trying to get back to a 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres attitude like a 
YSL duffle coat over a sweater." 

The designer Christopbe Lemaire is 
into the same period. He likes the 
rumpled chic of crooners like Serge 
Gains bourg or Jacques Dutronc. "France 
hasn't had a dear style for the past 20 
years," be laments. "Men oo the street 
here look like traveling salesmen.” 

When he wants something new, Ed- 
ouard Lehmann, the French photo editor 
who works with Mario Testino, visits 
the Parisian tailor Francesco Rovito, 
whose style hasn’t budged since he 
made suits for Salvador Dali. 

The “old is better" point of view 
rules in French cinema, too. The cos- 
tumer Olivier Beriot, who worked on 
Robert Altman’s “Pret-a-Porter,” 
might mix Agnes B. and secondhand 
clothes from Paris's Guerrisold for a 
film set in modem France. 

In real life, the actor and documentary 
director Nils Tavernier goes for “non- 
stop jackets — the kind you can wear 
with anything." Tavernier says he is 
sensitive to clothes, but admits his own 
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Christophe Le mu ire’s take on 
French chic with a pin-stripe suit. 

wardrobe is a limited mix of sneakers, 
biker jackets and pieces from old films. 

“I used to °et dressed at the flea 
market for 20 francs.” says the comic 
actor Elie Semoun. “I’ve been a mix of 
zazou, ska and punk, but I’ve never been 
out of a suit.” 

The interior designer Jean-Louis Ric- 
cardi, currently renovating Paris’s Cri- 
Uon, says the French can be the worst- 
dressed men in the world. “Change is 
not a way of life for the French, that’s 
their weakness, but also their strength." 
he says. It's a tradition he feels at home 
with. “I like strict clothes." he adds. 
“My ideal is the priesthood." 

The architect Christian Biecher 
agrees. “French style at its best is the art 
of turning your back on fashion." 


REBECCA VOIGBT is a freelance 
journalist based in Paris. 


Dusting Off the British Classics 

Venerable Brands Go Modem With Help From U.S. 


By Roger Tredre 


L ONDON — They never show 
on the runways. The fashion 
revolution of the 1980s passed 
them by. Their sales, led by 
classic English men’s tailoring and 
coats, have ticked over pleasantly but 
un spectacularly. 

It has been a long slumber, but British 
classic clothing companies are waking 
up at last. 

The most venerable brands in Britain 
— Burberrys, Austin Reed. Alfred Dun- 
bill, Daks-Simpson, Aquascutum — 
want a bigger slice of the fashion ac- 
tion. 

Austin Reed leads the charge this 
month with the relaunch of its 98 -year- 
old brand. The top-to-bottom spring 
cleaning marks a head-on bid for a new, 
younger customer. The strongest sign of 
their intent? The tennis star Greg Rused- 
ski has been signed up for an advertising 
campaign. 

Next off the block will be Burbenys, 
which last fall head-hunted the pres- 
ident of Saks Fifth Avenue. Rose Marie - 
Bravo, to lead what is being billed as the 
most radical overhaul in the company's 
history. 

Bravo, who describes Burbenys as a 
"world-class luxury brand.” is keeping 
her plans under wraps. But the launch of 
an upfront new advertising campaign 
next month, photographed by Mario 
Testino and featuring the model Stella 
Tennant, gives a strong hint that Bur- 
benys, with sales of £270 million ($432 
million) last year, is heading for fashion 
with a capital F. 

History has proved both burden and 
blessing to Britain’s classic companies. 
“British companies have been clogged 
up by their past," said Jeremy Franks. 
chiefexecutiveofDaks-Simpson. “The 
successes of the past should be a plat- 
form for the future.” 


Names such as Daks-Simpson and 
Austin Reed are making proud play of 
one of their strongest selling points — 
men’s tailoring made in Britain. Other 
companies which have moved away 
from their roots in manufacturing terms 
are refocusing on their Britishness. Al- 
fred Dunhill, which appointed Hackett 
founder Ashley Lloyd-Jennings as cre- 
ative director last summer, has launched 
a capsule collection titled "Made in 
England.” 

But in the modern fashion world, it is 
no longer enough to be simply classic. 
The serious global players have to offer 
something more: a sense of progression, 
of engagement with the modern fashion 
world. 

Daks-Simpson, which was acquired 
by the Japanese licensee Sankyo Seiko 
in 1991, is expanding its sportswear 
offer with the launch of a chino col- 
lection for next fall. 

Franks, together with other British 
executives, admits there are lessons to 
be learned from the Americans — not 
least from Ralph Lauren who turned 
British style into an American success 
story. 

At Burbenys, Bravo is assembling a 
galaxy of American retailing talent. In 
recent weeks, she has brought in J. Stan- 
ley Tucker from Saks Fifth Avenue to 
run menswear, Michele Smith from 
Barneys to run womens wear, and Robin 
Marino, formerly of Donna Karan and 
Ralph Lauren, to run accessories. 

A USTIN Reed is- also learning 
from the Americans. Key in- 
novations include new lines 
Reed Men and Sport Reed, a 
move into sportswear and the bridge 
sector. In a lavish trade presentation last 
month, the company said it saw major 
potential in the “smart-casual” mar- 
ket 

The new lines mix soft construction 
and high-tech fabrics — a world away 


from the old stiff-upper-lip Austin Reed 
tailoring. 

The changes at Austin Reed amount 
to a rebirth, argued Roger Jennings, 
retail managing director. "We’ve 
moved away from traditional British to 
modem British. We’re much more in 
line with designer brands in styling and 
image, but not at the same price 
points." 

Austin Reed has also set up a fully 
integrated design studio, now initiating 
styles and fabrics rather than operating 
through a team of buyers. 

T HE American Chris Pendleton, 
director of merchandising and 
retail at Aquascutum. says the 
American approach to mer- 
chandising can benefit by “dusting off 
• the British way of doing business. 

Pendleton’s approach at Aquascutum 
is less radical than the plans for Austin 
Reed and Burbenys. Aquascutum 
tested the waters with a more fashion- 
forward product in the mid-1990s with 
disappointing results. The chief exec- 
utive, James Pow, subsequently left to 
be replaced by Jiro Tanaka. (Aquas- 
etttum was bought in 1 990 by Renown, a 
leading Japanese manufacturer.) 

The revised Aquascutum approach is 
described by Pendleton as "a redefin- 
ition and update of classic clothing with 
the focus on coats and tailoring." 
Aquascutum also has plans lor a high- 
spend advertising campaign from 
March to put the brand back on the 
fashion map. 

No one is pretending these historic 
brands can “do a Gucci" overnight. 
But. at long last, as the millennium 
comes to a close, a stan has been 
made. 

And who knows? Maybe someday 
we’ll see them on the runway. 


ROGER TREDRE is features writer for 
The Observer. 


At Florence Fair, Soft Natural Fabrics Define 'Minimalist Sobriety’ 


By Lucie Muir 


F LORENCE — Just days before tire 
swanky menswear collections in Milan, 
Italian apparel and accessories designers 
unveileti their ake on fall/win ter 1998-99 
rt the prestigious menswear show Pirn Uomo in 
. Mbrcnce. 

' While Milan captured the short-term trends 
ram top-notch designers. Pitti Uomo gave a 
> ong-term vision of menswear from 632 clothing 
nd textile manufacturers in the medium to high- 
nd market niche. . 

Over the four-day show, the focus was on 


luscious fabrics, including feather light wools, 
baby alpaca, slippery' velvets and. above all, 
cashmere, which made the news on everything 
right down to underwear. 

~To get the right mood for die season’s soft 
tailored suits think Cary Grant, Humphrey Bog- 
art and the most dapper of English country gen- 
tlemen circa 1940. While for resilient outerwear 
looks in "cooked” soft-boiled wool, moleskin, 
thick-cut corduroy, big knits and warm tweeds. 
Think Brad Pitt in "Seven Days in Tibet” 

The great outdoors proved inspirational ar 
Tuscan Square which launched its. first men’s 
apparel line. The designer Pino Luongo used 
"Casentino" wool, a boiled wool worn by Tuscan 


farmers at the turn of the century, and updated it 
on jackets, shins, vests and even shoes. 

“The idea is to bring a little rusticity to refuted 
styles and show that traditional fabrics can be 
extremely modern with -the right cut and color.” 
said Luongo. As well as the nobby wools, Tuscan 
Square combined corduroy sports jackets with 
moleskin pants and loden vests. All were 
matched by earthy shades of olive green, clay, 
smoke and berry. 

Staying outdoors, Canali. Hollywood’s favor- 
ite suit maker, .contrasted wool and cotton on 
sleeves and hoods in its new outerwear col- 
lection. As to the importance of next season’s 
natural fabrics, the company’s public relations 


official Elizabetta Canali, said, “The days of 
experimenting with technical fabrics are over. 
Now there’s a minimalist sobriety in the shape 
and cut of men’s clothing and, even though the 
fabrics may seem simple, they are extremely 
.precious.” 

Marzotio, the Textile and apparel giant un- 
veiled soft, loose-fitting corduroy jackets with a 
Prince of Wales check to its Principe line, while 
casual tweed suits and Shetland wool knits came 
center-stage in its trendy DVO line. 

Another leading textile and clothing nam* 
Ermenegildo Zegna, showed lightweight anoraks 
marie with its trade mark fabric Microtene. Tie 
peach-skin hand of this natural cloth makes act- 


ivewear wateiproof. Zegna was among those to 
deconstruct and take lining s out from jackets to 
give minimal weights and shapes. In a work of 
tailored engineering, it presented the edge-cut 
caban , in a weightless wool flannel, which rook 
shape on the body. 

Understated and pricey said it all in 
Valentino's floor-length alpaca overcoats, Maria 
SartinTs cashmere leisure suits, and Monde di 
Marco’s cashmere jeans. Even ties are set to be 
luxurious in the finest-gauge cashmere, flannel 
and wooL 


LUCJE MUIR is a fashion writer based in Mi- 
lan. 
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Lure of TV’s Big Money Could Quickly Change the Face of European Soccer 


fWCTTwd&nsJ Herald Tribune .. 

F OR YEARS I have’ 
been argoiag with my 
European colleagues 
^that Manchester United will ' 
• 'someday qdft playing in Bri- 
:-tain, that Barcelona will 
Vbrcatjtetiestw^ 

^league ant£ that other top 
: 'Clubs wQtfofiow suit to form 


soccer’s version of the Na- 
tional Football League- 

My side of the argument 
grew stronger after the NFL 
recently signed a series of 
television contracts wrath at 
least $17.6 billion over die 
next eight yean. 

The day is fast approach- 
ing when the major soccer 


dubs in Europe — Inter Mi- 
lan, Juventas, Bayou Mu- 
nich- — will be receiving sim- 
ilar offers. Do you think 
they’re going to ton up their 
noses at such money? 

“It win be interesting to 
see whether their govern-, 
meats will permit it,” Dick 
EbersoL president of NBC 


Super Bowl XXXII on Television 


1 Tft B SowBoa(XXnanJaR.2ltM0ns 

■'* « ftl8pjn.eS£A««dtaBtodwtM,ft 
«BbrB*!aNlfe8» toaowfngeaunbtae: 
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Chad Ort* ESPN 
CMe ESPWFo* Sports 
China EsSiSTWlTWI 
taKJrieotW 


Germany PraraiorofflSF 

Qwjrataktwnv 


§5R 


ESPN 


NSTAftTWBa«M 


TWShaug- 


CypcueUmtonTUSTARTV 
Djibouti OittJ ESPN 

Domintean RopubBc Deponaa an taCun- 
taWESFN 

DubmDuMTV 


■ Am 

T iftinaaESPN 

EtkocOa SPNSXAflTV 

RpiSSr 
FortuneESPN 
France Canal -v 

French Guya Canal ♦Rancl BWI 
French Pofynoote Can* + FtancaiESPN 


gSwESP*" 
Grenade ESPN 


Guam Goan CebtafESFM 


Onto** BhamiBSPW 
HaWEBPN 

Honduran esnWmSMneAawrieas 

Hong Kong ESPNSTAftTV 

IcWaret Clwnnat 2Syrr 

*«u ESPfKsnmTv 

IndcnaaiaESPNOTUlTV 

ban (MB ESPWSmunTV 

bag Ort* BPWStIUI TV 

tonal MEIWBTARTV 

Italy IbiaeBITIfC 

tmry Coma ESP N 

Jamaica CVW-TWESPN 

Jap*i *HCUB8 »UJIm»CAORamtv 

Jordan Orbit ESnWDUITV - 

KazMaMnSDUUV 

Kenya ESPN 

WimN KMkTWStUITYttrM ESPN 
’ Kyrgyzstan STAR TV 
Lao* ESPNttTTAflTV 
Lebanon leTVKNtiit ESPWBTAR TV 
UachmnsMnDSF 
Uby* Obb ESPN 
Luxamboug CANAL + 

Macau ESPN1STAR TV 
Madagaacar ESPN 
Malawi ESPN 
Matanta ESPNSTWITV 
IMdraaa ESPWTIAftTV 
MvSntrsja CanatoFrancartSPN 
ItaatMibi orbit ESPN 


IMcdTV AzkcWISPWFosc Spona Am. 
Monaon Can aMPr annNIMC 
MonooOa ESPWSTAHTV 
Morocco Ortitt ESPN 
Ifazambku ESPN 
MyamiwrisPNMUWTV 
NamUaBPN 
Natbarttncla Canals 

Nottertsnda Artaks Pcs Sports Aroae- 

Icaa 

Nepal STAR TV 

mm CaJadonia EBPNS1ARTV 
Near Zaatand Sky NHwinkfESPN 


Mgare 
NMHil I 
North Korea STAR TV 
Norway TV 3 

OonnOrWt ESPN«nunV 

PAbM ESPNTCARTV 

PA e eW m Orb* ESPN 

Panama TVWCh 2VESPN 

Papwa Maw Odnaa MtnnPNQiSTAn TV 

Paranv ESPNSports Pox AomHcm 

PacuBBPMBepana FosAraaricea 

PMppUWs ESPWSnSo 2HSTARTV 

Qatar OitftESPNrsTAR TV 

n a ra d o p Cw w4 i fr an ca 

Ro ma nia Pro TV 

fkmrta rfTYMTV Pfcw 

SLMnlwXAGrenadbMsESPN 

Sad Arefaia Orbit ESPNS1AR TV 

Senegal ESPN 

g sy rte a— ESPN 

Stngmxaa TV t^ESPWSTM TV 

Sorneka Orbh ESPNSTARTV 

SoUlta AZdcaM-NeU£SPN 

SodNt Kbraa ESPWSIARTV 

Spain CanaLwSpomoania 

Sri Lanka ESnsfenutTV 

Sudan Orbit ESPWSTAR TV 

SiatoanwESW 

SwazHtamd ESPN 

Sweden TVS 

Swltwrimtd C a n a l i l> aitcal08P 
Syria Orbit EBPWSTARTV 
TahU CanMfPrancolESPN 
Tblawn CTV7ESPMSTAR TV 
T^CdtarSTARTV 
Tanzania ESPN 
TbaBendTWESPWSTARTV 
TOgo ESPN 

TrMdadlTbbMOESPN 
■IMeia fttlBV 
TMaySIMITV 
TbrtsnartoteiSTAHTV 
Ukraine STAR TV 
UAE Orbit ESPWSTAR TV 


OS. Samoa ESPN 
Ibbabistart STAR TV 
Vmia&i STARTV . 
VanmalaClLl — PHTart partaAia. 
Vietnam ESPN/STM TV 
Yaman OibbrESPNBIARTV 


Zlmbedwa ESPN 

PMn chack local iMfcigo tor daw. 


Sports, said from San Diego a 
few days before his net- 
ware's telecast of the Super 
Bowl on Sunday. . 

Ebersol pointed oat that 
European soccer is inter- 
twined with die mightiest 
political forces on die Con- 
tinent. American football 
knows few such constraints. 
The NFL is a commercial en- 
tertainment whose prime dir- 
ective is to earn the highest 
possible television ratings. 

But, as hard as it is to be- 
lieve, European soccer is 
headed in that direction. It 
has nothing to do with copy- 
ing America; it has 
everything to do with ex- 
ploiting, and being exploited 
by television. 

According' to European 
sports-mazkefing insiders, 
unofficial discussions of a 
Soper League have- already 
begun on the basis that sach a 
league would gross $2 billion 
annually — roughly equal to 


In America/ Ian Thomsen 


quickly 
the Stipe 


the NFL's television income. 

At first the Super League 
clubs would maintain allegi- 
ances with their domestic 
leagues — Manchester 
United, for example, would 
continue to play in the Eng- 
lish Pretntaship. Very 
. that would change as 
: Soper League clubs began 
compering against each other, 
iwing their windfall to buy 
star players at every position. 

If Manchester united is 
dominating English soccer 
now, imagine how dungs 
will be after a few years of 
heavy-duty splurging. 

“At what point is it no 
longer good entertainment 
for Manchester United to 
stay in the Premier League,” 
asked Peter Sprogis, man- 
aging director of Prisma, erne 
of the leading international 
sports-and-tel e vision mar- 


keting firms, “because re- 
member, entertainment is 
what drives TV?” 

Sprogis is one of many in 
his field who believes the big 
clubs will have to make a 
decision sooner rather than 
later. All trends seem to be 
leading Europe toward the 
conclusion fanned by Amer- 
ica long ago — for better or 
for worse — that sports at the 
most lucrative level are mov- 
ing-pictures entertainment, a 
suspenseful narrative played 
out by star performers, a de- 
rivation of Hollywood. 

The European Court of 
Justice already has dynam- 
ited tradition with a ruling 
that has guaranteed free 
agency and freer movement 
across European borders for 
athletes. This has invited the 
top clubs to begin assembling 
talent from every country in 


the European Union. 

The next step was the rev- 
olutionary decision by the 
Italian and Dutch govern- 
ments to permit individual 
clubs io negotiate their own 
television rights. 

The German government 
appears to be headed down 
the same path, and the British 
might soon follow. What this 
means, starting with the 
1999-2000 season in Italy, is 
that Juventus, Inter Milan, 
AC Milan and the other gi- 
ants can increase their wealth 
at the expense .of the lesser 
clubs. It is one of those ir- 
reversible decisions — taken 
naively by the governments, 
perhaps — that might result 
in (he breakup of their own 
domestic soccer leagues. 

Once the television market 
succeeds in dividing the 
haves from the have-nots, the 
next logical step for the haves 
would be to move into their 
own exclusive community. 


Many of these clubs are pub- 
licly traded companies. A 
sense of tradition means little 
to shareholders. 

This year, as always, the 
Champions League final be- 
tween the top two soccer 
clubs in Europe is scheduled 
for a Wednesday night in 
May. Imagine bow much 
more valuable that game 
would be on a prime week- 
end afternoon, with plenty of 
advance notice and a live 
audience around the world? 

That’s how the Champions 
League final is going to be 
presented within 10 years. I’m 

betting. It will be preceded by 
several rounds of high-in tens- 
ity playoffs, followed by one 
or two weeks of outrageous 
media hype. Thar’s right — 
they might as well rename it 
the European Super BowL 

lan Thomsen is a senior 
writer for Sports Illustrated 
magazine. 


Penguins Stymie Devils With Barrasso’s 24 Saves 


Reuters 

Tom Barrasso made 1 1 of 
his 24 saves in the third period, 
helping the Pittsburgh Pen- 
gums bold on for a 3-2 victory 
over die New Jersey Devils. 

Jaromir Jagr and Stn 
Barnes each had a goal and an 
assist, and Kevin Hatcher also 
scored for Pittsburgh, which 
has won the last two meetings 
after losing five straight to 
New Jersey. 

Barrasso came up with sev- 


eral 

final 


in the 
y night 


final period Th 
after the host Devils closed to 
within one goal after Scott 
Niedennayer scored with 
12:13 re maining . 

Map!* Uafs X Blaefchawfc* 
o In Chicago, Felix Potvin 
stopped 23 shots for his 
second consecutive shutout. 
and Mats S oudan had a goal 
and an assist to lead the 
Toronto Maple Leafs past the 
Blackhawks. 


NDghty Docks 4, AvalanctM* 

3 In Denver, Paul Kariya re- 
corded a goal and two assists 
and linemale Teemo Selanne 
added three assists as Ana- 

NHL Roundup 

heim survived a late rally and 
snapped a seven-game losing 
streak against the Avalanche. 

Ryan 4, Rngar* 3 Rod 

Brind’ Amour and John Le- 
Clair each scored scored a 


£ 


wer-play goal, and Garth 
how made 31 saves to lead 
Philadelphia over the host 
Rangers, despite Pat LaFon- 
taine’s 1,000th NHL point. 
LeClair also had an assist, his 
299th point as a Flyer. 

BIubb 3, hstand&rm 3 In St. 
Louis, Zigmund Palffy scored 
the tying goal on a stellar in- 
dividual effort with 1:31 re- 
maining as New York 
salvaged a draw with the 
Blues. 


Kings 3, pwntlMiw lYanic 
Perreault and Glen Murray 
scored first-period goals and 
rookie Jamie Storr made 26 
saves as Los Angeles topped 
visiting Florida for its fourth 
straight victory. Craig John- 
son also scored for the 
Kings. 

Kurrieam* 4, Sonatora 2 In 

Ottawa. Jeff O’Neill opened 
the scoring with a sborthan- 
ded goal and added another 
early in the second period. 


Scoreboard 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHLSTANDmas 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 


KM 3— 33.1 


: P-Sn 



W L T 

PH 

GF 

, NewJento' 

30 15 

3 

63 

142 

PfiUodoi, da 

27 71 

9 

63 

144 

Wostiingjun 

24 17 

8 

56 

138 

N.Y. Rangeis 

16 21 12 

44 

124 

Florida 

15 25 10 

40 124 

NY- Islanders 

16 26 

7 

39 

125 


9 30 

1 

24 

84 

MOtmOAST CMVTSKM 


Montreal 

24 16 

7 

59 

149 

Pftbtangtl 

25 15 

9 

» 134 

Boston 

21 17 

9 

51 

119 

Ottawa 

19 22 

8 

46 113 

Buffalo 

18 21 

8 

44 

113 

Carolina 

18 26 

6 

42 

123 

Wll cSSi»L DWW0N 


QattB 

31 n 

8 

70 

152 

Detroit. . 

28 13 10 

66 

159 

St. Loots 

26 IB 

7 

39 

147 

Phoenix 

22 19 

B 

52 

139 

Chicago 

19 21 

9 

47 

116 

Toronto 

16 24 

7 

39 112 

PACfflC MVKWfl 


Colorado 

24 11 16 

44 151 

: Los Angeles 

21 19 

8 

50 

134 

Edmoatoci 

17 22 

9 

43 

122 

AnrSwkn 

11 25 

B 

43 

121 

San Jose 

17 24 

6 

40 

116 

Calgwy 

12 28 10 

34 

123 

Vancouver 

12 29 

8 

32 

127 


98 


Cm*MO S 1 V-% 

OINK ! I W 

V TriPBri«tC-0TWI9.(sW.2.O-.Yto«nII 

■ (McEochetnl i OfnHoon 6 (Redden Zbat- 
tok) ipp).4.C-Ho8er2(Kopon8tvGalhBi}3d 

' Period: C- ON«* 10 (Grfrea Weslny) (pp). 
M PvMfe C- Kapmen 18 (Kron) tat). SM* 

'in|rtC- 10-7-11—28. 0-11-10-12—33. 

‘ Go**: C- McLean. 0-Rhodes. 

PfaMNpbia 2 1 1-4 

N.Y.RB9M* 1 0 2-3 

k 1st period: P-LoCUr 34 QJmkos, Coffey] 

■ (pp).£ N.Y.- LedehlZ (RkHei) (pp). 1 P, 
BrlntfANior 22 GNBntom Coffey) (pp). 2d 

, porio* P-Fofboo S (Grafton, LeOaM 3d 
Period; N.Y.- LoFonftdne 19 (Kovale* 
Gretzky) Iptf - fc Mobn» 6 (Grattav D»> 
. -fardins) 7. N.Y.- KowJ e*9 (Steven* LoFon- 
tatne] MffNfcP- U124-32. N.Y.- la 


.N.Y^RfcMor. 
.PBIftaiti 2 I 9—3 

NetfJaraey ■ I T— 2 

T *1 Ported: P-Jogr 22 (F rands. Bomra) 2. 
P-HoteherlO (Stalin) WO. 2d Mo* NX- 
Robkm9(rhomB5j4,P-6am»16Uoflz)M 
Ported: NJ^Ntedonnoysr 8 (Gftnout 
AtnolQ Stwts oe 90M: P- 8-8-4—20. NJ^ 7-7- 
12—24. GedfiK: P-Banw so. N_UBradevr. 
Toronto 8 12-3 

Chicago 0 8 8-0 

1st Mote None. 2d Portote T-Sundbi 21 
(SmBh. KcreteV) 3d Period: T-Tientefoy 1 
CJohosuv SondM (pp). X T-Sdrarider 5. 
fen). Stats w W* T- 9-4-4— 20. C- 9-8- 
4—23. Gntes T-PoMn. C-Hodcetf. 
ILY.IriOBdHS 1118-3 

SI LADiS 8 12 0—3 

1st Portote N.Y- SmoSnsJd 8 2d Prafete 
N.Y^McCiibe2tSinodiBid>.3>SI.LMta,At- 
ctaynum 10 (Konrayit Poeschok) 2d Pafete 
SXjJSJurtnoft 19 (RIvea) S, St Loots. Coes- 
W 20 (TOlBBNi) & N.Y^ Pd«y 23 
(Lachance) CT: None. Shots on foci; N.Y.- 8- 
7-7- T— 21 SJ-- 12-8-12-4— 38L Cooks: N.Y^ 
Sato. SJ_-Pahr. 

feMterin 1 2 1-4 

CMmMto 8 1 2-3 

1st Portote ArSualto 7 CSetaMM. KartyaL 
2d Prafete A-Rydiet 5 {Socav Yong). 3, & 
Slide 23 (Kamensky) (pp). 4 A-Mkonov 6 
(Satannck Kartyn) 3d Mtote C-Deodmaah 
1& 4 A-Karfya )3 (Sefanoe, Rucddn) 7, c- 
Mtowi (KaaMrak»Foo»sfcrtmgerieAr 
14-4-12—32. C- 12-13-19—44 Corihra A- 
ShtatontaXr.C-fioy. 

BorWC 1.0 8-1 

UoA lplu 2 1 8-8 

isl Period: LJL-Perreauft 20 (Ga0o%, Ro- 
bfatoe) Z LAsMuntzy 13 (Stwnpet Thypio- 
km) X F-KnkN 4 UavanowKl Gagmr) 
(pp). Id Poriote LA^CJohnson 10 (Bytana. 
Btoie) 3d PMkte None. Shots M gori: F- 4- 
7-14—39. LAp 10*8-23. Cooks: F- 
VtanUeshmKk. LA-Stwr. 


BASKETBALL 


Major Colleok Scores 

Utah 57, Air Force 46 

Skutaref S2. WnsfttafltaoSt 72 

ArtzoM *7. OtegonS7 

Florida Sttt Wale Fomsf 59 

Htossiurtte6AN8.2iCtodnnaS6Lar 

Rftode totand Ta-Vbghda Tech. 44 

Hawiril4&Rleo<3 


NBAStanthmos 


EuroLeaoue 


ATLANTIC DNMON 


Miami 

NovYortc 

NewJaisey 

Washington 

Orlando 

Boston 

PhSorfelphto 

a 

CMcobo 

InAsn 

Atlanta 

□eveiand 

Chartotte 

Dntrajt 

MDwoakee 

Torerdo 

mn 


W 

L 

Pd 

Gfi 

25 

14 

Ml 

_ 

23 

16 

SSO 

2 

23 

17 

-575 

2V4 

21 

21 

500 

Sh 

20 

22 

.476 

6M 

17 

22 

436 

8 

13 

24 

351 

11 

ULMVnxM 



29 

12 

JB7 

— 

26 

12 

484 

TVS 

34 

14 

450 

2V4 

23 

16 

J90 

5 

34 

17 

485 

5 

2D 

2D 

-500 

£M 

19 

22 

M3 

10 

7 

33 

.175 

21% 

ST0IVBXM 



27 

12 

m 

— 

28 

13 

483 

— • 

23 

14 

490 

4 

18 

30 

X74 

814 

11 

30 

-268 

17 

7 

32 

;179 

20 

2 

37 

JB1 

25 

tcmmoK 



32 

9 

780 

VS 1 

31 

9 

J7S 


25 

13 

458 

514 ' 

23 

16 

490 

8 

17 

25 

AOS 

15W • 

10 

32 

338 

22VS 

7 

31 

■•184 

m 


Utah 

San Antonio 

MtaveBata 

Houston 

Vancouver 

Dotes 

Demur 

1 

Seattle 

LA Lakers 

Pbosnfc 

Portend 

Soamento 

LACippsrs 

Gokten State 


Houston 3d 13 M 21— M 

OMrtoffo 21 28 14 H- n 

H: Drader 8-1834 24 Mrtoner 7-7 1-1 19;. 
C: Westoy 9-19 M2MUce 8-17 W 19. R*- 
housds H-41 (WUs llli C43 (GrigcrlQ. 
Asseds-H.20 (D<«tar4),C25 (Mason «. 
ssansh 2S 18 28 25— M 

aswft 14 23 Ji 25— m 

S; TUdmond 11-21 4431. WBtanson 7-13 
*4 1ft C Kemp 10-150929. Hsnderson 8-14 
00 14. Bahooodr— S. 4) (Stewart 7). C 45 
atgoostsB 13J. Ass«s-S. 30(Dsher»ri, C 
330 WoM1«- 

Doftott 15 28 22 29- M 

UCMW 20 15 19 28- 74 

0: M8 12-22 U-143& Durness 7-1722 lfe 
CUppsa: Murray 4-14 4414, VranAoric44 1- 
29, Mnrtta 2-10449. (tekn o wlr p .61 (Lsno 
IQ. cappesAS (VrantcovfcS). Asststs— 0.13 
CHB-C CBppeio «2 OtafleioS. 


SECOND PHASE 
anotiPE 

Craatto Spff 731 Maocabl Tel Aviv 75 
TurkTotetemBaOlyrapiokiB. Greece 82 
■tanossMe Ofengtokte 23 point* Efeo 
Pttsor 22; MoooabiTei Ariv2U TuiKTetoham 
Ik Cieofla SpRin Porto U 
anoopF 

Lhnoges S3, Eterfautos Madrid 72 
Red ModtW 4X PAOK Satofrika 5B 
CSKA Moscow 82, BensttooTrarise 45 
stand usns. Bon. Trevloo 23 points 
Moscow 21.- PAOtCSatoa8n2Q;€studianles 
Madrid Ik Real Madrid Ifc Limoges 14 
OROUPO 

Ohtofi UoMfena 71. M Orthsa 48 
Paris StGsrznaln Uh BaitxtanodS 
Wndtr Bsbgna 81, Alba Bwln 46 
T8N— Wh Oidsr Botogtn 25 points; 
Banxlona 2k Aba Barite 2(k Qrimpte UuM- 
fooa Ik Ports St Genucin Ik PdwOrlMt 18. 
QBOOPH 

STSiwitoD AEK Athene 22 po Into 
Tsa my stom Botogno 21; Cbono Zagreb 2ft 
UBsnpor, Torttey ifc P urtaon Bdliiril 17; 
HopoeIJsrusafsn] 15. 


CRICKET 


4-DJtr match, mrr day 
THURSDAYS! KBIQST ON. JAMAICA 
Enstoid 293-4 


Soolh Afttar 241 for nine lo 50 oral 
AllSfKrio: 235 8149.5 OKS. 

South Airies wan by ste ram asd toads 1-0 
h test of bra e series. 


SKIING 


World'Cup 


WNWIIMM 

RMW PI CQRTDM D'AMPEZZO. fTALV 

1. Meferie Sochei Franca, one min. 1SL25 
MB 2. Rstfno HorusL Germany, T:l&4fe X 
Kmen Pntzsc Italy, 1:1X45; 4. HsM Zup- 
brigges , Swftasriond, 1:1&471 X Katharine 
Gatawehn, Gansmyr V.ISJk 6. Spate Bra- 
anv Stavanla 1:158k 7. RorencsMasnodn 
Franca, l:lkM» 8. BUana Perez ttaty. 


1:144X89. Krtsflne Krtsftman. Norway, and 
Tania SchneMwi Austria 1:16JJ7) 11. Pkabo 
Street (U&) 1:142a 

nnrm n [■rrirn l.KoHoSeL 
ringer, Genrasiy> 345 points 2. Renate 
Goetsdl Ansbta, 225: X Martino Eitt, Ger- 
many, 214r 4 tea Ido Kbstner, Half 20k 5. 
S octet 188; 4- HBde G«g, Germany: IBS; 7. 
ZorizripBML 17k 8. Hoeuri, 17k 9. Katharina 
Girisnsoha Genmny. 141; ta Aiaamdra 
MetembK Austria 124. 

OVMMU.Wtora ■rintitil-Segteger 
1J44 pokrts 1 Gerg 946; X Ertt 851; 4 Deb- 
omh CcmpognonL Italy, 781/5. Metesnflzer 
683:4. Yha Nowwt Suradat 44k 7. Goetschl 
591; & KastMT 54k 9. Zsrtrtggen 4» 1& 
Sachet 385. 

MP4iwo4wnnwi 

FMDAsr m xnzauBOU Austria 

1. Dldtor Cache . Swttzertmt 2 mte. 3135 
sk. (T rate. 15J5 saart adn. 1580 sec); 2. 
Htcaks Barite, Frantz. 2314? 
(1:1440(1:1546); X Jam- Lac Crabec 
Franca 231^7 (1:1524/1:1543); 4. Joerg 
GruetnafetaMv SwSzoriwid and Adrian 
Duvtlraif. France. 3010* (l:144Syi:155S); 
6. Andreas SdQRenr. Austria, 23U6 
(1:15^3/1:1423); 7. Warner Perattaner.ltafy, 
2m22(U165Sn:1557)i 8. Kristen GheSna. 
Haty and Maritas Hwmann , swttzeftand, 
22230 (1:14550:1575); 10. Hans Knmss, 
Austria £3225 0:16.1071 : 14.19). . 

HO T — L L farSar y .— t»L l.ScMffe- 
rer, 502; X Ite n no m Mala, Amnia 41fc X 
Stephan Ebertnsfeo Asshta, 27k A Creflet 
2725 WsmorFianz, AusMo. 253:4. BuriiR. 
341; 7- Ghedtaa 223: 5 Cud*, 21 2 9. Loss* 
iqw, Nor.197) 10. Harmes Tritel Austria 
IV. 

OVERALL (atom- M oo tnl; 1. Mofec 
1 40S poirdH X ScMifenr. 83* X Ebohorter, 
797;4.Mfchoef Von Gmenfgea Swflzeriand, 
54S 5 Kitbubs, 502 A KJedl Antes Aoraodt 
Norway, 47k 7. Owtofton Mara Austria 39k 
8. Franz cmd Paul AcflAa SwBzectand, 3ffc 

15 Atoerio Torate, Hatyv 365 


OUAITTBimALt. RETURN LEG 
Alula tea Bergamo 1. Rama 1 
Pama won 2-1 on oggragate. 

FOURTH NOUIdinCTTRW LEG 
Valencia 1 Barcelona 3 
Boraeteon won M on aggregate. 


TENNIS 


AugTRAUAMQPEM 

HOQWrOI MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
TMRD ROUND 

rum's sauna 

Psft Korda (6L Czech H, deL Vince 
Spodea U5, 4-2 7-4 (10-8), 4-2 Cedric PL 
oBnu Fc. del. Ates Canola (11). Spakv 4-26- 
1, 6-4; Byron Blade Zkntu def. Stove Comp- 
befl,U5.4A 6416-2 Knrol Kocm, Stowkin, 
det Daniel testae Can. 6-2 74 0-3). A-l. 

Htoham ArazL Morocco, del F iunchm 
aawt, Spate 4544 34, 6-24-1: Pete Sam- 
pras (12 U5.risf.MagnasGusta(ssoaSw»- 
deru 7-5 4-2 44 Jonas Bforfcmoa (4), Sara- 
den dll Fabrics Santana France 7-4 6-2 4- 
4; Rkhoni Fronttoi^ Austro So, Oaf. So- 
barten Loraau, Canoda, 44 4-2 44, 6-3. 

WORUM'SStMOUO 
Sambtee Tested £9), France, del Adriana 
Gersl Czech R. 4-4, 4-2 Undsay Davenport 
ZO. ILS. del Flora PerfaA Italy. 4-2 42 
Venus WIBcznv U5. del Areefe Mrairesraa 
Fnmczt, 6-1, 6-4: Ratonfeo Dragnaar (19, 
Romcmte dsf. Horenda Labat A15. 4-2 7-5 
Tanwrine Tanasugora Ttedtand. det. Iva 
Mafafi (fl, era, 42 4-2 Pony Sdmyder, 
5wfc.delLtoaRaynxindna).U-S.26,658- 
ts BortoraSchdL Austria, ifcLNatohoZvere- 
ra, Brtarus. 45 4-1; Gonddta Mortna (ffi, 
Sp. del AimoCoedeSiitot Pr,35 4& 45 


The Week Ahead 


Saturday, Jaw 24 

ATMxnos, Belfort Britain — men 
unaiert Waiid Crass Country Chdlenge. 

auto Memo, Ortamte Florida— Indy- 
as; Indy 200. 

BOWWLSDDBOa, St Motto switzertend 
-WoridCwp.taFeb.2S- 
ew e m Coloraba Sri Lanka— Sri Lan- 
ka vs. Zimbabwe, 2d 1-day MeraaGonab Jo- 
hannestwro, South Africa— Under-19 World 
CufttoFeb. 1. 

* OVCLWS0L Montarzey-MBico CHy — La 
Rato OcSsta Mexico 92 to Feb. 1. 

OOLrt Phuket HuWond — men Johrarie 
Water Classic, to Jan. 2S Scftftsdale, Ari- 
zona — men. Plwcntx Open, tteraagh Jon. 
2* West Patat Beoctw Florida— women Tbe 
(Mae Depot, to Jan. 24 Krtbia-Kona HawoB 


— senior raca Skins Gano 1o Jan. 25. 

inns, Wtaterboig, Germany — Worid 
Cup. to Jon. 25. 

RUODT UNION, Yrevtsa, Italy — Ihriy vs. 
Scoftaad. 

SKIMQ. Alpine Worid Cop: Kltrtwhel 
Austria— men's downhlto Cortina d'Ampez- 
za Italy — w om e n 's super-G: Btactannb, 
Conada — Freestyle Worid Cua to Jon. 25. 

OKI jumping. Oberefdorl Germany — 
SU Flying Worid ChampionsMpfc to Jon. 25. 

SSWSSMLWte Berta Germany — 
waid Sprint ChompteraMp^ to Jon. 2S Bu- 
dapest Hungary — European Short-Track 
Champtoasttips. ta Jan. 25 
soccer, friendly international Orionda, 
Hortda — United Sides vs. Sweden: Corata 
Castle Curt Botswana vs. Mnzanbique 
NnnfWa vs. South Africa. 

sumo, Tokyo— New Ysnr Grand Sum 
Tournament to Joil 25. 

-tennis. Metooume, Autfrafia — men, 
women AHitirdton Open to Feb. 1 . 
Sunday, Jaw. 2S 

athletics, Osaka Japan- Osaka In- 
temalona] Womens Morntttorv Kartsnrlm 
Germany — Indoor met IHM International; 
Donetok, Ukraine — Store of pole vaulting. 

cshc x et. Sydney, Ausfndo — Carlton 
and Union Ono Oay Series, second Bnrt. 

FOOTBALL. San Diego — NFL Super 
BowL Green Bay vs. Denver. 

mm, IGtzbuhel Austria —nwa Alpine 
World Curt siatam, combined' Cortina &tm- 
pezza holy — women. Alpine Worid Cup 
giant statoa. 

wocccst, Miami . U5 — frtenrty krtw- 
naftonal Hondona vs. Cdtombta. 

MoiroAY, Jan 26 

diathuwa Minsk, Befarus — European 
OwmpkwsWpB, to Feb. 1 . 

so W L PiDUia . st. Mortrt 5wBzeri(md 
— World CtanptonsNps. to Jim. 31. 

ctnCKET, Cbtornbrt Sri Lanka— Sri Lzm- 
knw. Zimbabwe, 3d LdayMemritonaL 
Tuesday, Jan. 27 

osm cnr t. Sydney, Anstnrta — Canton 

and Untoa One Day Series H necessary. 

socc m. Bangkok, Tbailanri — friendly 
tnteim&onal Thailand vs. South Kama 
Wednesday, Jan. 28 

UKM. Rmriavaarrt Finland — World 


ChamptensMp (nanmri track. non-Olympic 
dfadpRnd, to Feb. I. 

stoma, Am Sweden— women. Alpha 
Worid Cite Bkart statoai. 

soccer, friendly fntemritonato: Catania, 
Italy— Italy vs. StevakksSL-Oente Fmce— 
France vs. Spate Kingston, Jamaica — Ja- 
maica vs. Smdere Gaourt Cameroon — 
Cameroon vs. Egypt Tunis. Tunisia — 
Tunisia vs. Yb posterior Hong Kang— ban vs. 
Nigeria. 

Thursday, Jan 29 

csucket, Kingston Jamaica— Wtsl In- 
dies vs. Engtand. 1st tost In Feh. 2 
qdlk. ftorth, Aastmfia — men. European 
Tew Heteekm Classic, to Feb. Iz Pebbls 
Beods CafHbrnla — men Pebble Beach No- 
tional PraAm. to Fob. 1. 

SKUNQ, Am Sweden — Atptae World 
Cort skriaaL 

■occcR,Men(lyfnte(nittonafcBanBknk. 
Thalteiid — Egypt vs. Sooth Korea. 

Friday, Jan 30 

ATHLETICS. Boston — Boston Indoor 
Games. 

CRtcoT. Adefahte Aastmria — Aw- 
traBa vs. Soufti Africa, 3d Teat, to Fefa.5 
ooul Key Bisoaynn Fknfda — senton. 
Royal Caribbean Ctasslc. ta Fab. 1. 

Olympics, Nogona,Jopan— meeting of 
KX Executive Boant to Fefcl. 

skono. BredsemWgnCotorado—Fiw- 
siyte World Cun to Feb. 1. 

Saturday, Jam- 31 

ATHUncs. Towcntag, France— World 
Crass Country Quritenga Las Vegas — Las 
Vegm Marathon. 

■UMIRY union, Bordeaux. Fnmco — 
Eerapeon Cup final Batft te Brim. 

SS H.W Q. AutMaeti, NswZsahmri— start 
of teg 5 WWtbrend race. 

SKUNQ. Afpkw Worid Cape Garaitach- 
Parienkinhoa Gaummy — men's downMb 
Am SvMden — mnen's doumtiB. 
Sunday, Feb. 1 

sraumcra, Yekohanm Japan — Yoko- 
hranoIrtenxrtonrtVfcraefrt Rotor Atamttionr 
Stuttgart. Germany — Indoor meel 
FOOTBALL. Honoalu— NFL Pin Bowl 
SKONO. Garmisdi-ParienldKhen Ger- 
Riony— men Alpha Worid Qirt nper-G. 

s occer. Oakland, (Los Angeles. MfamO 
— CONCACAF. GoldCup,ta Ftb. 15 


DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 



1 - 2 * 
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MY SN3W FORT MAKES 

NE ^VULNERABLE > 

FKM BEHIND ITS THICK 
WALL. I CAN LAUNCH A 
BAWL SWDWBNJ-BARW’GE 
AND REMAIN SAFE. FROM 
•n^^PETN-IIYTICN j- 

/ 


hVf 





WRE S«TO3a)TO«W3 
RQM7ZC5T SUt OFTIt] 
FORT, DUMMY// , 



GARFIELD 


WIZARD of ID 


sThoSE OLO^SHffltCD NM& ARE SORTN&i 
■OCY NEVER HAVFANY &PUJ3I0H& OR 

'Srovscsi" 


HUT 8CIUHBUD WORD OAHK 



n 


REHtTE 

rr 


n 


EBSiai 


/ rak 



wwne6A«?e«e 

KNe« ALL THE 

FM*y eossn 


7 




OF COURSE, THftTS BETTER 
THAN MCStERRW^ WHEN IT 
‘ v WDULPN'f STOP 




«X) 3AV THAT AS (F I COUU7 
HriME BEEN THE ONLV CAT WHO 
COULP HAVE TAMPEREP WITH 

lwio nRftkCA 








A 



How cams 
You Haver- 
See A • 
S'MART 
ftuctoT 



BEETLE BAILEY 


NON SEQUITUR 


DOONESBURY 


L . Jll H MWMNwBoradMMMB 

Lli. ivI U BBasser 

IMm wMnwyt 

. - u \ SOOTY uwr wm we op 

I i Haw wan w gn t — e n sMQiwaDSw 
anw-A'RrmKr 


WANTTO COME TDIDWH 
WITH US, SAR&E? 



MO THANKS. 
I HAVE A SIS 
EVENING 
PLANNEP 


BLONDIE 



JkXL 

[fruefZ 





1-2*1 



1W GynUMW AT THE 
BO or TW Wt WJLD 
IKE To BUY YoU k 
WWM>CCT Yo» 
E-MML KOBGCC.. 


Education 

Ajipnm enty Monday 
inThr IntoYmaricrt. 

To adwrtiup n*oh*rt Sarah Wmbof 
in c*ur Li»ridon offifrs 
TAs +44 111-4260326 
F«r + 44 171 430 0338 

■ M»r y««f DMUVSt IHT uffirp 
D^ixwnbitfvr- ' 




H£ tox&fs FEELS 
SO GUILTY ABOUT 
HMDtMG PEOPLE 
A BUNCH OF 
WLLS 



Hef.*OMe,eer 

m/s—Mcmet. 

tXt&V&GONS 

cH/najRcr 

tensoDcmoESf 



Motor- 
otMsr 
Ms vr 
\ 


THIS 

SUHHBfU 



warooESHTGnB 
MtMS&swrnrn 
Cosow Ptwrat&re 

SOtSON MKHTJMSTD 

ns ficnv&n&i 
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CIM7 Vffity met m. to atarttaiM M WrtttH 














